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Commu. wealth Tour 
B$ the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF HOME, рс, 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


AN ACCOUNT of his recent Commonwealth tour was given by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Home, pc, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, at a Joint Meeting of the East India Association, the Pakistan 
Society and the Commonwealth Section of the Royal Society of Arts on 
Thursday, 24th November, 1955, with the Right Hon. Sir PATRICK SPENS, 
KBE, QC, MP, President of the East India Association, in the Chair. 


The CHAIRMAN said: This is a very great occasion for the three Societies, 
the East India Association, the Pakistan Society and the Royal Society 
of Arts, and it is a very great honour to me to find myself in the Chair 
at this combined meeting. My task, of course, is a very simple one. It 
is to introduce to you all, if you do not know him, Lord Home. 

Lord Home, as you know, is the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, but to some of us who have known him for a very long time, 
he is a great deal more. Young as he looks, and young as he is, getting 
younger every year, he is, in fact, an older Member of Parliament than 
Iam. He got into the House of Commons in 1931 and I did not get in 
until 1933! In those years we knew him as Lord Dunglass and he started 
his career almost at once by becoming Parliamentary Private Secretary 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain and during the years he has gone up through 
a number of different offices. I remember him as Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and of course we all remember him much more 
as Minister of State in Ше Scottish Office and finally he has attained that 
office which is, in my view, of tremendous importance, not only to the 
British Commonwealth but to the whole world. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe that everything for which the 
Commonwealth stands means a tremendous lot for liberty and civilization 
throughout the world, and this intangible Commonwealth of ours can 
only be kept at its full strength by our Secretary of State making himself 
acquainted with as much of it as he possibly can, and with as many other 
people who are running it as it is possible for him to do. 

]t is a wonderful thing for us to have Lord Home as our Secretary of 
State, and I know perfectly well that everything that can be done by him 
to draw closer together all the different nations of the Commonwealth 
will be done, and he has started off by a most remarkable effort, of which 
I ask him to tell us. ` 
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LORD HOME 


Lord Home said: No politician can afford to have very much. of his 
past revealed and therefore I thank you, in the beginning, for revealing 
only that portion of mine which is comparatively respectable! But, © 
Sir, as you have said, I have been charged by the Prime Minister with an 
office which is immensely important and in the very first days of it-I 
: decided that such an office could not properly be carried through from. 

one's desk in Whitehall, and that the more that the Secretary of State - 
‚ was out in the field in the Commonwealth the better it would be. Because, 
Sir Patrick, you have in your very short opening remarks said something : 
which is verytrue. You used the phrase “ the intangible Commonwealth," 


~ and of course there are now no formal bonds between us. 


It is worth while asking ourselves what it is, in the absence of any legal - 
ties or formal bonds, which holds all these countries together, countries 
with different histories, different customs, different habits, and different 
religions and of different outlook inevitably on matters of common 
concern, and I think if I had to say in a sentence the three main factors 
which hold the Commonwealth together, they would be these. . First of 
all, a belief in a way of life—a way of life which insists upon the observance , 
of a common law interpreted by impartial justice; a way of life which' 
insists, too, upon the freedom of the individual, upon the individual's 
rights and upon tolerance. And I found. everywhere, in all the countries 
J visited, a passionate belief in what we may zall the British way of life, 
` which does insist upon the rights of the individual to common law and 
impartial justice. . 

And' secondly, I found a belief in all the countries I visitéd that, in this 
modern world, even the strongest country, alone, is weak and ineffective, 
and that there is strength in association and unity. All taat is true, 
whetlier it is in the field of physical security, the military field, or in the 
field of economics. But when one has said all that, when we admit that 
a belief in a common way of life holds us together, when w2 have said 
that there is strength in association both in the military and in the 
economic field, nevertheless these things alone will not hold us, and J am 
old-fashioned enough to believe—and again, Sir Patrick, you used this 
phrase a moment ago—that no great organization can hold together, 
least of all one of the complexity of the British Commonwealth’s relations, 
unless it is cemented by continuous persona‘ contacts. 

The results of our usefulness to each other within the Commonwealth 
will depend upon far how we understand each other's needs, how 
accurately members of the. Commonwealth are interpreted to each other, 
and, let ‘me say again, that everywhere I found a great desire among the 
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different: countries to know what was happening in the countries of the 
other members of the, Commonwealth, and a.passionate desire to be told 
what was happening in the United Kingdom, because all these countries, 
it is not arrogant to say so, want to hear that the United Kingdom is 
physically strong, economically strong, able to be a leading partner in 
the Commonwealth and to take a decisive interest in world affairs. That 
was universally felt wherever I went. So I believe that we should main- 
tain the most intimate relations, and it is best done by personal contacts. 

My journey was just one other undertaken by a Minister of the Crown, 
and the more Ministers can exchange visits between the different Common- 
wealth countries the better it will be, the better we shall understand and 
co-ordinate policy and the more efficient will the conduct of policy be. 
But I am going to suggest that this field of politics and economics and 
finance is not the only one in which there should be the exchange of 
visits. There is.the opportunity for people in many, many walks of 
life—in commerce, in the professions, in the arts, and in sport, to inter- 
change visits and the more they can be arranged the better. 

I saw many examples of Commonwealth unity and the common out- 
look of Commonwealth people during this tour, but I think the occasion 


which: brought it home to me most effectively.-was at a cricket match 
that I saw in Lahore between New Zealand апа Pakistan. It was one 
of those occasions when Pakistan had to get something like 116 runs in 
116 minutes. It was a very exciting finish:-- There was an enormous 
crowd and the reaction of the players and the crowd to that tense situation 
was exactly as it would have been at Lords or at Melbourne or any other 
great cricket ground in the British Commonwealth, and it really was an 
extraordinarily impressive scene to see an identical reaction from people 
who, after all, have a very different history and very different habits 
and customs to our own. 

The main part of this tour of mine was to New Zealand and to Australia. 
This evening I want to talk to you mostly about India and Pakistan 
and of my inevitably superficial impressions, because I could not be there 
for very long, but I must say a word to you about New Zealand and 
Australia and show you the bridge which exists between them and the 
Asian Commonwealth countries. I do not know how many of you in 
this audience have been to New Zealand, but you cannot be there for 
more than a week or so without realizing that naturally it is one of the 
richest and most fertile countries in the world. Grass grows there for 
eleven months of the year. The New Zealand farmers аге industrious, 
and not only industrious, they are up-to-date, and one of the commonest 
sights in New Zealand on this incomparable pasture land is to sce it now 
in these modern days being fertilized from the air by little aeroplanes. 
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You will see them flying about everywhere like butterflies, applying super- 
phosphates to the soil and any other elements that are lacking in the 
soil and we can all look forward, not only in New Zealand, but in all the 
other countries in which the world can lock forward, tc an immensely 
increased output from the New Zealand soil o7 mutton, of wool, of milk 


. and of meat, and indeed there would seem to bé very little limit, apart | 


from the size of their country, to the increase which they can achieve. 
They have their troubles—there is a shortage of labour and there is a 

shortage of materials, and costs are high— but, nevertheless, so industrious 

a people are they, so assured are they of a happy and a prosperous future, 


. that indeed one feels that in New Zealand the Commonwealth has not 


only one of its most fortunate assets but also эле of the most loyal and 
most helpful members of the Commonwealth. 


AUSTRALIA 


From New Zealand, with it incomparable pastures, with its infinite 
possibilities of turning these natural assets to commercial advantage, 
l went on to Australia. This is a country, too, which has enormous 


- possibilities agriculturally for the future. I saw some of their great 


irrigation schemes where they are literally turniag the rivers back on their 
courses, taking them, instead of their direct way into the sea, the long 
way round through the arid desert so as to fertilize it for increased pro- 
duction, and from the existing pasture land, which they are treating in 
much the same way as the New Zealanders are treating theirs. And from 
these increased lands, which they are going to bring into production by 
irrigation and by the application of modern scientific methods, you will 
find that Australia, should it wish to do so, can increase its crops of wool, 
of beef, of sugar, of wheat, many times. | 

But the Australians are bent on doing much more than that. In this 
country we sometimes, I think, feel that Australia should remain primar- 
ily a producing country, content to buy British exports and manufactured 
goods—and there will always be a large market in Australia, I have no 
doubt, for British manufactured goods. But the Australians are bent on 
industrializing Australia. Let nobody have any doubts about that, and 
they are making great progress in doing so. They are basing an efficient 
steel industry, for instance, on prodigious quantities of raw and easily 
accessible coal, and they have many industries which they are going to 
develop in a big way until Australia is not oniy an agricultural, but an 
industrial country, though they are going to have their difficulties. They 
are moving at such a pace, industrially, to-day that they are putting a 
great strain upon their labour and upon their materials, with the con- 
sequence that costs in Australia are very high, and with the consequence 
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that the Australian import bill is rising so that the process of industrializa- 
tion carried out as rapidly as it is, is going to mean that Australia is likely 
to balance precariously, as long as she pursues-this policy, on the edge of 
inflation. But I did not meet.a single Australian, not one, who did not 
say that this policy was very necessary, that they.were facing the risks with 
their eyes open, not only because they feel that this great country of theirs, 
with so many raw materials, should not only be a primary producing 
country but should be able to sustain efficient industry. Not only because 
they feel that, but because they feel also that they must populate their 
country, that they must sustain a high birth rate, that they must reinforce 
a high birth rate with thé importation of very lare numbers of emigrants 
so as to be able to make their island physically secure in case the Com- 
munist masses of China or Japan should ever seek to move against them. 

And so in New Zealand and in Australia we have two countries which 
are looking forward to great programmes of expansion, first of all in the 
agricultural field, and, as far as Australia is concerned, in the industrial 
field as well. One thing struck me very much when I was in New Zealand 
and Australia, and that was their marked interest in the future of South- 
East Asia, of Ceylon, of India and of Pakistan. They have an absolute 
conviction that the addition of these new independent members of the 
Commonwealth brings to the Commonwealth as a whole new life and 
vigour and strength and authority, and as far as their resources permit, 
the Australians and the New Zealanders were keen to help the development 
of these three countries, and of Malaya too, by means of the Colombo 
Plan, and I was able to see in Australia some of the work which is being 
done, some of the ways in which they are applying their help, and indeed, 
I was able to assess as a whole some of the ways in which we are helping 
each other in the Commonwealth in that area through the Colombo 
Plan. I found students in Australia from Pakistan, India and Ceylon. 
I found young men from Malaya learning administration there. J found 
in India and Ceylon and Pakistan many people who had been trained in 
this country, in the United Kingdom. So in the field of the training of 
young men to take their parts in industrial and administrative life, the 
Colombo Plan is helping that part of the world a great deal. It so 
happened that when I was in Calcutta, Mr. Lester Pearson, the Canadian 
Minister for External Affairs, was there and he was in the process of 
opening a great dam towards which the Canadians had given the capital. 


CEYLON. 


I was able in Ceylon to meet the mission which had come from the 
United Kingdom to Ceylon to advise them on the economic running of 
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the railways, and in India the mission that hac-come from here to report 
on the possibilities of a steel plant for India. And again, there were in 
South India, at the same time, consultants from this country’ who were 
advising on the possibility of. working lignite deposits in South India, 
which, if these could successfully be worked, would revolutionize the 
whole economy of that area. And again, in tie Post Office in Pakistan, 
there were experts who were advising on the lay-out of the most economic 
method of working telecommunications. And there again United 
Kingdom industry was assisting, and of course you have see- that quite 
lately a British firm of consultants has been brought into India in con- , 
nexion with the provision of heavy electricity generating plant. And so, 
from all the Commonwealth countries in that area and from the United 
Kingdom there was converging upon Ceylon and Indie and Pakistan 
help in the most practical way to assist their economic developments. 
And I was able to see there that the Commonwealth co-operztion is not ' 
just a theoretical exercise—not at all; it is procucing goods and practical 
work in the field in all these countries through the medium of the Colombo 
Plan. I shall show you, in a moment, that the help which is given under 
the Colombo Plan, of course, does not do much more than touch the 
fringe of the enormous challenge of these development plans. But, 
nevertheless, it is doing work of real value and every Commonwealth 
country is proud to be able to help in this way. 

And again, it was widely recognized not on-y that the addition of Ceylon 
and India and Pakistan to the Commonwealth had given it new strength 
and authority, but that the Commonweal-h must remain a dynamic 
association if it is to live. Already the Commonwealth spans the globe 

` —if you come to think of it there is a Commonwealth country in every 
Continent if you count the United Kingdom as part of Europe for the 
time being—and I found that all were impressed with this fact that the 
Commonwealth, standing for the kind of »rinciples of living which I 
have named earlier and spanning the world geographically, insisting upon 
the rights of the individual, upon the common law and upon an impartial . 
justice, and spanning the world in that way, the Commonwealth perhaps 

has its greatest future before it and that it can exercise an increasing 

influence in the much wider field of world civilization outside. | 

Can I just for one moment then come to my impressiors, which I 
must repeat must be superficial, of Ceylon, Irdia and Pakistan indivi- 
dually? After one week it is really almost an impertinence to have an 
impression at all, but of Ceylon I must say at once that it is one of the 
pleasantest islands that I have ever visited, ful of cheerful, hospitable, 
friendly people. I was very envious, if I may mix my agricultural meta- 
phors a Dit, for it seemed to me that you only had to go and live in Ceylon 
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and to own a coconut tree to be in clover! But I was struck by this. Неге 
was a new Commonwealth country fully independent. ‘How very differ- 
ent from some of the other countries we know behind the Iron and the 
Bamboo Curtains! And I could not but have this reflection that here, 
in Ceylon and India and Pakistan, were free and equal members of the 
Commonwealth, all enjoying the benefits which membership brings, all 
having gained their independence without a struggle, all fitted for indepen- 
dence, all proud of their independence and all receiving help and co- 
operation from those older members of the Commonwealth who were 
independent before them. Апа I could not help thinking that this is 
not such a bad advertisement, after all, for what is known as British 
Imperialism! | 

Ceylon, economically, is a viable country so long as the Ceylonese 
obtain good prices for their tea and their rubber and their coconuts, 
which are their staple products and, happily, these prices are notably 
buoyant. They have always had one anxiety-—they have always had to 
import rice and to put a strain in that way on their foreign exchange, 
but I was able to see there, being applied, a method which, I believe, is 
thousands of years old and which probably originated either in Ceylon 
or in India апа which had been long forgotten, which is now called the 
Japanese method of transplanting rice. I was able to see this being done 
and I was told, by those who were there and doing it, that the experiments 
were showing that the yield of rice will be stepped up by this method 
sometimes five or six times. And so Ceylon should be in a very good 
way to making herself self-sufficient in this all-important foodstuff. I 
was able to see some of the irrigation schemes which they are undertaking, 
using very often irrigation channels that have been there for hundreds of 
years but have become disused. And then I was able to see colonization 
schemes, as they are called, which are an attempt at large-scale land- 
settlement, where families are being settled on the land and are being 
taught to make the best use of it and to use modern farming methods. 

So it seemed to me that Ceylon was in a happy state and had good pros- 
pects before it. Of course, there are some problems. There is the 
problem of Indian labour which worries the people of Ceylon. There 
is the problem of a national language. But these sort of problems are 
just the problems which can be solved by patient statesmanship and, I 
am sure, they will be solved by them. 


INDIA ЫШ 


And so I left for India, envying the people of Ceylon their fertility of 
their country, their good fortune, their beautiful country and, indeed, 
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their prospects. Even to talk of India to people who have known it for 

so long— have only seen it for a.short week lately—must be absurd but 

J did form some impressions which might be of interest. First of all, 

of course, one was struck by the enormous authority in-Asia which India 

has acquired in recent years since she has gained her independence and the 

opportunity that there is there for India to give a lead—and a decisive 

lead—to other Asian countries, and I found the most unstinted goodwill 

towards the United Kingdom and to British people among Indians follow- 

ing their independence. But of course the deepest impression made upon 

one was the immensity of the problems of development and life with which : 
India is faced. Some idea of the scale of this challenge to authority and 

administration in India is given by the fact that the population of India 

is increasing by five millions a year. For instance, in this second Five- 

Year Plan which the Indians are adopting with a good deal of courage 

and foresight, they plan to spend in development some £1,000,000,000, 

they plan to create jobs for some eleven milion extra people, but during 

that time the population will have.increased by twenty-five millions. So 

anybody can see.the scale of the problem and the challenge which it 

presents. АЦ these. people have to be fed and clothed aad koused and 

employed, and indeed it is a most formidable task for India even to hold 

its own at the present rate and standard of livirg. But I was able to see, 

albeit mostly from the air again, some of the schemes which they are 

adopting, and indeed have completed, towards irrigation. I was able 

to see some of the schemes to provide electricity, and I was able to see 

in the country what they call their community projects. There, carefully 

planned schemes are being operated which covér a number of villages— 

it may be a hundred villages at a time—and under expert supervision the 

people of the villages are being taught to improve their living standards, 

they are cementing their wells, they are learaing better methods of agri- 

culture and co-operative marketing and, indeed, there has been demon- . 
strated to them, over these considerable areas of country, ways and 
means of improving their own lot and of helping themselves to a higher 
standard of living. 

In the villages that I saw these community projects have made con- 
siderable headway—notably significant headway—and you could see, in 
comparing them with other villages where such schemes had not been 
put into operation, the great advantages that a-e being brought to these 
parts of the country in this way. These schemes of rural development, 
and of irrigatiorf, are going to cost a great deal. І do not know that it is 
realized here that the level of taxation in India is not so far different from 
what it is in this country, and we are in a position, after all, to know what 
that means! But they are carrying this burden cheerfully and with a 
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purpose: because they know full well that these schemes are necessary, 
that the increasing of the agricultural production of these village com- 
munity schemes is necessary, because it is the only way in which India 
will prevent the spread of Communism through their country. If con- 
ditions of great poverty remain there, then of course the prospects of 
Communism and subversion are enhanced, but so far as the standards can 
be raised by these methods—and everybody told me this—they believe, 
and I think believe rightly, that this is the way to combat the Communist 
menace in India. i | 


PAKISTAN 


In Pakistan, in so many similar schemes for the improvement of agri- 
culture, they are working under great difficulties, interrupted time and 
again, and as recently as when I was there, by floods which must have been 
terribly difficult to deal with and which brought real hardship to thousands 
of people, but they have made remarkable progress. In seven years they 
have an export surplus of jute, they are self-sufficient in cotton textiles 
and have an export surplus of raw cotton, and they are becoming self- 
sufficient in rice. | 

Also economically they labour under one great difficulty and this is a 
serious shortage of foreign exchange which puts a brake and a restriction 
of development. But I was told that they are now concentrating all their 
resources upon those industries which can earn increasing wealth abroad. 
And, if they can do that, that will be a first step to put Pakistan economy 
on a really sound basis. 

But neither in India nor in Pakistan, as it seemed to me, and as I 
think they all would admit, can they begin to reach the full ambitious 
targets of their development programme. unless they get very substantial 
help from capital from overseas and from people with real technical 
ability to help them to run the industrial projects which they need. The 
opportunities are there, there is no doubt about that, but when capital 
is short in the world it must be attracted and two conditions really are 
necessary, I think, before a great flow of overseas capital will come into 
either country—conditions must be provided which will give confidence 
for the years ahead. Capital must be assured that it is wanted and that 
it is well-treated, and if people from Europe, and particularly young men 
from the United Kingdom, are to go and make their careers in India and 
Pakistan, and to help in these development plans—and I believe there 
are many, many people here who want nothing better than look forward 
to that sort of career—then it must be made clear to them that conditions 
will be reasonable for them and that they will be able to look forward to 
a career, an uninterrupted career, without being in any way penalized. 
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And so, I believe that two things ought to be done if I may so so. I 
think that in both countries, if they want to attract capital from here and 
from other countries in Europe in particular, табу. should look ‘very care- . 
fully at their policy in respect of taxation and the rest of it, so that condi- ` 
tions of confidence are created in which overseas capital can operate to 
advantage and that they should try to at:ract young men with good 
technical qualifications to help them. And on our side, and the industrial 
sides here, I believe we ought to review the opportunities in India and 
Pakistan which are surely imrnense and tha: we ought to be ready as far 
as possible to go in partnership with Indian and Pakistan capital, with 
Indian and Pakistan direction, and with Indian and Pakistan management 
and labour, so that there may be a new partnership in the future to help 
in this enormous programme of development. І have never seen а more 
fertile field for co-operative development if India and Pakistan and the 
countries of the West can combine to take advantage of it. , 

Those were some of my impressions and I return to the ties which bind 
. us together. The common way of life, suppcrted by common institutions, 
by Parliament, by the system of justice, by a free press and by the free 
institutions which we all enjoy in common. That is one decisive task: 
the knowledge that together we can.do something to bring peace and 
security. I found an absolute identity of view on the objects of our 
foreign policy. АЛ these Commonwealth countries are seeking peace 
with us. In allof them, with the exception of India, I think I might 
describe our foreign policy as being one of strength and conciliation— 
that is the shortest and I think the most accurate way I can describe it. 
The Indians believe, and sincerely believe, and there is reason for their 
belief—historical reasons—that foreign policy should be all conciliation 
and that strength, and in particular the organization of regional pacts, 
is not consistent with a policy of conciliation and working for peace. | 

I was asked the other night on the wireless whether Indian foreign 
policy was inconsistent with that of the United Kingdom and of the rest 
of the Commonwealth, and my answer was a decided “ No! it is certainly 
` not inconsistent." If our policy is strengta and conciliation then the 
more strength we can get from people who are willing to give it the 
better, and.the more conciliation we can get frcm people who are willing 
to give it the better. And India is using all her influence, in Asia in . 
particular, on the side of peace by conciliation. | 

And then, lastly, there is the economic association. We are all members 
of the sterling*area. We have between us cur preferences and trade 
arrangements among the members of the, Commonwealth which give us 
some advantage, and the particular advantage that we hzve, I think, is 
in the pooling of our resources, which is an insurance and gives strength 
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to the whole. And so everywhere, from Invercargill in the south of New 
Zealand to the Khyber Pass in the north of Pakistan, I found esssential 
agreements, an essential unity, a belief that the Commonwealth countries 
together could exercise an influence entirely for good on world affairs, 
and let me repeat the unanimous wish that the United Kingdom should 
remain physically and economically strong enough to give a lead to the 
whole. 
QUESTIONS 


The CHAIRMAN: Lord Home has said that he will answer a limited 
number of questions and I hope they will be questions and not too long 
speeches of introduction to them. 


Mr. H. H. Hoop: Lord Home spoke of the shortage of labour in New 
Zealand. Would he tell us whether New Zealand is taking any steps to 
remedy that position, and if so, what steps New Zealand is taking to 
increase their Supply of workers? 


Lord Home: 1 cannot quite remember the New Zealand immigration 
figures, but they are regularly bringing in quite a number of people from 
outside and quite a reasonable proportion of those are British, and they 
would like more British to come. Although both New Zealand and 
Australia want the same kind of people, the technically able people that 
we have much use for here, nevertheless we would put all the recruiting 
facilities that they wanted at their disposal so as to get a steady flow of 
good young British people going out to those countries. 


Mr. Syep M. Yena: Lord Home has referred to the spirit of co- 
operation and help between the different members of the Commonwealth 
countries, but do not you think that the differences between certain 
Commonwealth countries should also be taken up by senior members in 
an effort to reconcile them and try to solve the difficulties, as for example, 
between India and Pakistan on the Kashmir issue? 


Lord Home: The Kashmir question, of course, is one of some duration 
now and it is, in fact, a difference of opinion between two Commonwealth 
countries, both of which are independent, and those Commonwealth 
countries ought to be able to settle this. question by themselves, but it 
has been taken to the Security Council. The Security Council have made 
a recommendation that there should be a plebiscite on the question to 
settle it. Now that recommendation has not yet been acted upon, but 
I understand that the Pakistan Prime Minister is taking the initiative— 
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he is calling a meeting in a day or two about the Kashmir question to 
decide on policy—and I do not think it is for me to comment лоу on that 
question. But I can only express the hope that it will be settléd. between 
the two Commonwealth neighbours. 


Mr. HAMD ALI: Lord Home mentioned the highness of taxation in 
. India. The taxation rate in Pakistan is comparatively lower and the 
Government of Pakistan have offered quite a few concessions to investors 
and that puts a different complexion on this problem of getting foie 
capital for Pakistan. 


Lord Home: I am delighted personally that these concessions have been 
made and I think Pakistan is going the right way to encourage foreign 
capital. . It does not need a great deal of encouragement I assure you! 
I met many, many people who would like to invest money in these develop- 
ment plans, but I think the more attention which,can be given at that end 
in Pakistan and India to these questions of attracting foreign capital and 
the very reasonable conditions that are necessary to, attract it, the better, 
І am able to say, and I think this is true, that the British investor and 
business man to-day does not look for a quick return, and Fe is not looking 
for a way to exploit the country in which he puts his money. He wants 
to identify his firm with the life of the country and to share its fortunes, 
over a long-termed future, and I think tkat the Indian and Pakistan 
Governments give some attention to. that. But you will find plenty of 
capital coming from the West, a lot of it from this country, and there is 
nothing we should like better than to be able to share in those development 
plans, so full of possibilities for your countzy and, I think, pz ofitable to 
ourselves. 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER: I should like to ask Lord Home if hẹ quite realizes 
the position of investors in this country as regards Pakistan. For five 
years or so it was impossible to get any refunds of income tax, and now the 
payment of dividends to private investors has teen stopped: Ihave said 
this on the authority of an individual in one of the big exchange banks, 
so it does look as if the hope of private inves-ments frorn this country, 
in Pakistan at least, is somewhat doubtful—m fact, very doubtful J 
would ‘suggest that the Government here should do its best to try and 
impress upon the Pakistan Government that this is not a right way to try 
to encourage private investments in Pakistan. 


Lord Home: I am not quite conversant with’ these particular details 
"which уби have mentioned, but all I can say is that I did find goodwill ` 
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there. In Government circles they ай said that they wished for British 
capital—that they would like to encourage it—and I think the British 
business people here have organizations in London and over there who 
will put the British case and what is needed before the Pakistan authorities. 
I think that that is the best way to conduct these affairs and J am sure 
there will be common sense on both sides. 


Mr. HAL GUTTERIDGE, MI Mech Е, MIEI: We have had the privilege of 
hearing the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and we have 
him at our mercy! He has seen, and met the people in these various 
countries of our Commonwealth and we would like to know, I think, what 
he proposes, what steps he has in mind, to accentuate and encourage the 
Coramonwealth to a closer relationship and a more bountiful combina- 
tion of effort. : | 


Lord Home: This is, I suppose, really a question on the machinery. 
There are some people who think that it might be a good thing to have a 
sort of Central Brains Trust for the Commonwealth and that that would 
give more effective direction of Commonwealth policy. Well, all І can 
say to that is that no Commonwealth Government will consider it for one 
moment! So that is out, and what we have got to do is to keep our 
machinery flexible. We have the Commonwealth Ministers’ meetings 
at fairly regular intervals or whenever they are required, and they lay down 
the broad Commonwealth policy for the period ahead. Then we have 
regular meetings of the Finance Ministers, annually now, and they co- 
ordinate the financial and economic policies. Then we have the sort of 
perambulation of Ministers—I have been one of them lately—who go 
round and meet their opposite numbers and we come back armed with 
each other's views and keep each other's views constantly before the 
Cabinets of the different countries. 

Now, I think that policy is working fairly well. We must never be 
contented or complacent, and we deliberately keep the machinery flexible 
so that if any good suggestion comes along—perhaps you have one—we 
can adopt it. І 


Mr. M. І. RAHMAN, BA: Now that Pakistan is an equal member of the 
Commonwealth is there any possibility for the young men of Pakistan 
to serve in the Colonies.of the British Empire? Or is the British Govern- 
ment prepared to encourage such young men? А 


Lord Home: I do not know that we have had any proposal that the 
British Government should help young men from Pakistan, let us say, 
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to go into positions in other parts of the Colonies. But we are helping 
to train a lot of young men from Pakistan for various administrative posts, 
or other posts, and one thing that did strike me very much dn this tour 
was the sort of fraternity of young men that. I met in India and Pakistan 
` and Ceylon who had been to British Universities, and American and 
European Universities, I think, who, as a result, had a very wide outlook 
on Commonwealth and world affairs. I would just like to look into that 
suggestion about young men from past or India wo-king in the 
Colonial field if I may. 


Mr. GEOFFREY G. YOUNG: As a Public Relations man I have noticed 
that the ignorance about the Commonwealth among the ordinary peoplé 
of this country is just colossal. І feel that the various information depart- 
. ments af Her Majesty's Governments in the Commonwealth are doing 

their best, but I do not think the impact is really as tremendous as it 
- ought to be, and I wonder if you thought that it would not be a good idea 
to sum up and see if the various Governments of the Commonwealth 
would join together in financing the setting-up, perhaps, of an Imperial 
Information Board, shall we say, whose business it wouid be to “ sel] ^ 
and explain the Commonwealth to the rich. 


-The LECTURER: I think it is an admirable Pica 


Mr. YounG: May I add to that suggestion by saying that the education 
should start in the schools, but so far as I personally have quite a lot of 
knowledge, there is no education, as to what the Commonwealth and 
‘Empire consists of, in the schools of this country! 


` The LECTURER: When I was out in these Commonwealth countries 
I did pay particular attention to the organization of effective information 
about the United Kingdom in the different Commonwealth countries, 
and of course, I visited the British Council whc showed me the work that 
they were doing—and very valuable it is, of course, not in the least political 
but all the more valuable for that. Now I am home I will certainly look 
and see if there is any way in which we can improve the information to the 

British people about the members of the Commonwealth. I would like 

a ние: time for thar but I will see what I can do. 

. Mrs. KEIGHLEY- Ba: May I add that there were a hundred scholarships 
„offered by the McGill University in Canada to all the various schools in 
. this country and I think I am right i in saying that oy 25 were taken up 
or applied for. | 
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Sir STANLEY REED, KBE: May I ask Lord Home whether there is any 
machinery in the Commonwealth for us to bring home to Universities 
and Technological Colleges in this country that there is something more 
than fat and cushy jobs overseas, either in the Colombo Plan.or other 
plans, but that there is work to be done in the idealistic field on the lines 
he so admirably summarized in his opening remarks this evening. 


Lord Home: I was hoping myself to see some of the University author- 
ities and the Appointment Boards on this subject. I was going to take the 
opportunity to do that at some point. 


Lord Birpwoop, муо: І believe Lord Home was asked to comment 
in Karachi, on what some people regard as a figment of the imagination, 
about Afghanistan. I wonder if Lord Home would care to repeat the 
answer I believe he gave then in terms of some Commonwealth encourage- 
ment to Pakistan. 


Lord Home: The Afghans are certainly pursuing an aggressive policy 
in respect of Pakistan and some minor violations of frontier have resulted, 
and we have made it perfectly clear to the Afghans that this policy is 
wrong and disapproved of by the United Kingdom, that the frontier 
of Pakistan in its present state is the legal frontier of Pakistan, and I do 
not think we can do more for the present. 


Mr. МАлр Nizam: Sir, don’t you think that by praising India’s peace 
policy you have made it difficult for Pakistan to remain in the Baghdad 
Pact? 


Lord Home: No, certainly not. I quite deliberately said that really all 
the members of the Commonwealth subscribe to a foreign policy which 
I described as “ strength and conciliation " and all of us, in our different 
ways, are members of different regional pacts. Canada is in NATO, 
Australia and New Zealand are in ANZAM with us and Pakistan has joined 
the Baghdad Pact with ourselves and the Turks and the Persians, and we 
believe firmly, and nothing will shake our belief, that the answer to 
Communist aggression is strength, and I was at pains when I was in 
India and talked to the Institute of International Affairs to say that we 
had learned two lessons in our European history. First of all that weak- 
ness was an invitation to an aggressor and secondly that neutrality had no 
place in the context of totalitarian ambition, and that is what we believe. 

Now the Indians believe something different. We would, of course, 
prefer to have the whole strength of India thrown decisively on the side 
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of the free world but, nevertheless, if they are not wiling to do that— 
India is an independent free country—we welcome the fact that she throws 
all her strength on the side of conciliation. We hope that at Some future 
date she may adopt the policy of the rest of the Commonwealth, but for 
the moment we are grateful for her help in that way. 


VOTES OF THANKS 


His Excellency Mr. M. IKRAMULLAH: It gives me very great pleasure 
to propose a vote of thanks to the Secretary cf State, who has this evening 
given us a most interesting discourse on his recent visit to а great many 
countries of the Commonwealth. 

When he succeeded Lord Swinton, who was extremely popular, we 
said what a difficult job he would have on his hands, but before long, by 
his sympathy, understanding, patience and his inability to see a discordant 
note, he has succeeded in winning the heart of everyone. He has shown 
himself as the ideal Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 

I can only speak about my own country and I can say—and I am glad 
to be able to say—that his short visit to Pakistan has left nothing but 
goodwill behind. Ever since he has come back I have been hearing from 
. people what a fine impression he and Lady Home have left behind in 
Pakistan and my only hope is that this particular trip will be repeated— 
I don't know whether Her Majesty's Exchequer will be able to bear the 
expenses again—but Lord and Lady Home will receive a most cordial 
welcome. 

May 1, on behalf of all the three Societies, thank you very sincerely, 
Lord Home, for the fine address you have given us this afternoon. 


Lord Home: Thank you very much, Your Excellency. My wife and I 
enormously enjoyed our time in Pakistan, with a most hospitable and 
friendly people. It has been a great privilege їо talk to the three Societies, 
with their roots so deep in the past, and I must apologize once more that 
my knowledge, compared to yours, is superficial. Isaid, when I went on 
this tour, to the people in the countries concerned, “ I came to learn and 
to listen," and they took me at my word, and I have learned а lot. But, 
Your Excellency, of course I shall go back to Pakistan and you will 
realize of course, after the measures we took a few weeks ago, that 
Her Majesty’s Exchequer is strong enough for anything! 


_ Sir SELWYN SELWYN-CLARKE: It is my privilege to propose a warm vote 
of thanks to our Chairman, Sir Patrick Spens, for so kindly conducting 
the proceedings at Lord Home’s masterly account of his recent Common- 
wealth trip. J am sure you will agree that no one could have lent greater 
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dignity to the Chair than Sir Patrick, but before moving this vote of thanks 
I should like your permission, Sir, to say, on behalf of the Commonwealth 
Seetion of the Royal Society of Arts, what a great pleasure it is to have the 
welcome presence on the platform of Sir Francis Low and Sir Harold 
Shoobert, and in the audience of His Excellency the High Commissioner 
for Pakistan and the Begum Ikramullah and so many other distinguished 
representatives of the East India Association and the Pakistan Society, 
and now will you help me to express our very sincere appreciation to Sir 
Patrick for presiding. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Sir Selwyn, for what you have 
said, but I, on behalf of the two visiting Societies, must express to our 
hosts our most grateful thanks for being allowed to have this really 
important gathering in this lovely room. It is a very great joy to us to 
have the opportunity of coming amongst you. Thank you very much 
indeed. 
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Nepal Re-opened . 
Ву 3 


Dr. PATRICK C. YOUNG, мА (cantab) pphil (oxon)* 


A JOINT MEETING with the Over-Seas League was held at Over-Seas House, 
St. James's, S.W.1, on Friday, 23rd September, with Sir CHRISTOPHER 
SUMMERHAYES in the Chair, when an address was given by Dr. PATRICK 
C. YOUNG, MA (Cantab), p Phil (Oxon), recently Head of the UNESCO 
Science Co-operation Office for Burma, Ceylon, India and Nepal. 


In introducing Dr. Young, Sir CHRISTOPHER SUMMERHAYES said: 
It is a very great pleasure to me to introduce your speaker to-day, my 
friend, Dr. Patrick Young. While my own service in Nepal was short— 
in fact my service in the part of the world of particular interest to this 
distinguished Association has been very much shorter than that of most 
of you here—I had the privilege of being there during these recent years 
of considerable change. After her long segregation, Nepal has been 
admitting able men from India, and from the Western world, to help 
towards her social and economic progress, and among the visitors who 
came in that way Dr. Young is outstanding. He is outstanding in his 
breadth of education and experience. He did his science and languages 
at Cambridge, he took a Doctorate of Chemistry at Oxford and in London 
he studied engineering. He also studied economics, so he started well 
equipped. Then he had many years of varied and ever increasingly 
important industrial experience with production and research, and with 
technical development and in labour relations. In 1948 he felt rather 
drawn to international civil service and he then went, I think, for the first 
time to India with the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
He came back to Europe for a short time for work with the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation. In 1951 he returned to India 
and did valued service for India, Burma, Ceylon and Nepal as Head of 
the United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
and it was in that capacity that he came to Nepal where he used his skill 
and his industry to make a very helpful survey. I know you are looking 
forward to the talk he is to give us about Nepal, that country which is rich 
in interest. It is rich too, in its beauty, in the quality of many of its men 
and in staunch*friendship, but unfortunately it is not so well off in some 
other ways. I will now leave Dr. Young to tell you what he saw in this 
land when turning his trained mind to its affairs. 


* Recently Head of the unesco Science Co-operation Office for Burma, Ceylon, India and Nepal. 





DR. YOUNG 


UNTIL 1950, for nearly one hundred years, Mepal was a country closed 
to the rest of the world, guarded from political and economic influences, 
and. known only to a few visitors other than pilgrims from the South 
and traders from the North, whose informatioa had no means of reaching 
but the narrow circles around them. The revolution of five years ago 
which overcame the power of the Rana family, till then the holder of all 
the major posts in the Administration, and which regained for the King 
the control lost by the Royal Family in the middle of the last Century, 
has re-opened Nepal to the Western Worlc. To enter Nepal to-day 
has something of the thrill of exploration and adventure, as few are still 
the Westerners who have had this experience. 

Late in 1951, my duties as Head of the umesco Science Co-operation 
Office for South Asia, and Representative of the Director-General in 
Burma, Ceylon and India, caused me to call on the then Nepalese 
Ambassador to India, the late Lieut-General Bijaya Shumshere Jung 
Bahadur Rana. Soon afterwards, the Nepalese Prime Minister, Mr. 
М. P. Koirala, invited me to meet him and members of his Cabinet, to 
discuss the possible admission of Nepal to Membership of UNESCO. 
Personal ties of friendship with two generations of Nepalese ambassadors 
in Delhi and their staffs, coupled with official missions which I made to 
the Kathmandu Valley in 1953 and 1954, have left me with a true affection 
for the people of Nepal, with a little knowledge of the conditions of the 
country, and with a real wish to see this small but valiant nation move 
from its present state of almost medieval economic backwardness to one 
of prosperity and peace, avoiding, if possitle, the slow and expensive 
prócess of learning only by her own mistakes, instead of by the lessons 
which others have learnt in the course of their development. This paper 
will speak of Nepal as I have found her to-day, and of the steps which 
are being taken, or which might well be taken, to help her along her 
path of progress. There are members of Ве East India Association 
whose knowledge of Nepal is profound, whe-e mine is but superficial and 
incomplete, and I have therefore the great satisfaction of knowing that 
Sir Christopher Summerhayes, our leading authority on Nepal to-day, 
who, as our Ambassador in Kathmandu, endzared himself to the country 
to which he was accredited and to all those whose counsellor and often 
host he has been, is here and thus will be able to correct such inaccuracies 
of which I may be guilty and to add to the picture which I-will try tc give. 

Nepal lies, with Tibet to the North and Indm to the South, as a diagonal 

' strip of mountains and valleys, 520 miles long by 100 miles wide, situated 
between the latitudes 26? and 31? North, that is to say approximately 
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on a level with Egypt. . The most economically developed part of the state 
is along the southern border, a low lying plain known as the Terai, which 
is rich in jungle and highly-insalubrious on account of its lack of disease- 
carrying’ mosquito control. This area of orly 18 miles width, follows 
the edge of the foothills which extend along the frontier between India and 
Nepal. The remainder of the country is ex:remely mcuntainous, and 
includes the Himalayas, at the frontier with Tibet. Maps of Nepal are 
extremely unreliable, as the information hi-cherto available to carto- 
graphers has been totally inadequate, and w.ll continue to be so until 
the data recently collected and still being sought, by aerial and ground 
surveys, has been analysed and giventothem. Travel in "Nepal is accom- 
plished almost universally on foot, or assisted by pony or elephant, 
except where air services exist to link the main centres, and where, in the 
South, there are a few inadequate and unsatisfactory roads and railways. 
Journeying by surface routes between Nepal and her reighbours, and 
within the country itself, is therefore extremely laborious. Even Kath- 
mandu, the Nepalese Capital, is still largely isolated, as it has no direct 
road or rail link with the outer world and its air services ere at the mercy 
of the clouds, wind and rain, which in that area have the ability of dis- 
organizing the best laid plans. 


TRANSPORT 


Travellers from Tibet, and there are many, reach Kathmandu on foot, 
along mountain tracks, for there are no roads; and those from India 
must use successively: a narrow gauge railway from Raxaul in India to 
Amlekhganj in Nepal; a motor road with bus service from Amlekhganj 
to Bhimphedi; a dangerous 31 mile long bridle path from there to Thankot, 
negotiable only on foot or on pony-back over mountains end sheer rock; 
and a very rough motorable road, with busservice, to Kathmandu. 
During the dry season, a jeep may be used. between Raxaul and 
Amlekhganj, instead of taking the train. Goods, other than those flown 
into Kathmandu as air-freight, travel the same way, or, if they weigh less 
than 500 lb., can be hauled over an electric rope-way instead of being — 
carried over the bridle path. One of the wonders of Katamandu to-day 
is the presence of a number of automobiles on the roads of the city, as 
each of these vehicles has had to be brought along the bridle path, on the 
shoulders of teams of porters, approximately 150 strong, engaged for the 
purpose. Jeeps, being much smaller than other motor-cars, have in 
recent years been flown in by transport planes and are therefore more 
common. This regrettable isolation of the Capital, by surface route, 
was to have ended last year, when a great new highway built by Indian 
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engineers was to have been completed between Thankot and Bhainse- 
Dobhan on the way to India. But exceptionally heavy rains in 1954 
caused serious landslides and washed away bridges, thereby putting 
back by several years at least the achievement of the project. 

One of my earliest experiences in Nepal was to attend the symbolic 
opening of this highway by the Senior Queen, wife of late King Tribhuvan, 
and to see a small convoy arrive from India, which had blazed its way 
over the temporary track, with the frequent assistance of bulldozers and 
other aids. Soon afterwards I had myself the unforgettable experience 
of accompanying Gen. Kiran Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana, С.-іп-С. 
Nepal Army, and Major-General Yudanath Singh, Commanding Officer 
of the Indian Military Mission in Nepal, along this same track cut out 
of deep slopes in the Kathmandu valley, and with a magnificent panorama 
of Himalayan peaks seeming to hang literally without support in the sky. 
This road, known as the King Tribhuvan Path, is a magnificent example 
of Indian collaboration and will remain a monument also to one of the 
great Englishmen still working in India, Major-General H. Williams, 
Engineer-in-Chief, Indian Army, who, in the course of the planning 
thereof, walked over every inch of the route, and over other possible 
routes also, before giving his decision. Even when this highway is 
re-opened, it will become, however, really effective only when its Southern 
end can join a much improved link with India, for the present Raxaul- 
Amlekhganj track is usable only when the weather is suitable. 

Newars form a considerable majority of the population in the Kath- 
mandu Valley, but in Nepal as a whole the population consists mainly of 
Parbathis, commonly known abroad as the Gurkhas. Owing to the 
great obstacles of the terrain, it has been very difficult to undertake a 
reliable census of the population, and only to-day are we obtaining a 
reasonably accurate figure, namely on the basis of a national census 
organized recently. This gives us a population of approximately nine 
million. Visitors to the country are struck by the large number of Tibetans 
constantly moving in and out of Kathmandu, for trade purposes and 
pilgrimage, thus maintaining a tradition which extends back many 
centuries, ovér periods when the Kathmandu Valley was an important 
centre of North and South traffic in Asia, and played a significant role as 
an entrepót trade carrier between China and India. 


р POLITICAL ASPIRATIONS 


The 1949 Revolution, engineered jointly by King Tribhuvan and the 
underground Nepali Congress Party, had the moral support of India. 
Two years later, an Interim Government Act was promulgated by the 
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King, which was designed as a step towerds a democratic system of 
Government. Since then the country has seen governments come and 
go, torn by internal dissentions, and without the measure Óf popular. 
support for the ministers in office to afford a workable democratic system. 
Already once, the King had felt it necessary to dissolve Parliament and 
to rule himself with the aid only of a numbez of Counssllors which he 
had chosen. This regime was succeeded in 1953 by a Government under 
the leadership of Mr. M. P. Koirala, a very able man. But it could not 
last, nor a second one again constituted under the same Prime Minister, 
for the principal parties were never in a mood for real collaboration. 
Indeed, parties seem as numerous in Nepal as raindroos, and in this 
land, previously for so long without democratic freedom, -here is:an 
upsurge of political aspirations in which political actioa is, by some, 
pictured. as the cure for all evils and by many used as a channel for purely ` 
personal gain. Political feelings tend to run high and compromise is 
not one of the instruments yet of the profession. Honest politicians 
and worthy leaders have to contend alike with colleagues and with 
followers, lacking often both the qualities of judgment and the sense of 
personal loyalty. Under these conditions it would be senseiess to hold 
elections such as the Interim Government Act of 1951 prescribes for a 
Constituent Assembly, and it is not easy to predict when it will be practic- 
able for them to be organized. The death of King Tribhuvan added a 
new factor to the situation this year, and King Mahendra, his eldest son, 
has again thought fit to dissolve Parliament and to rule the country 
himself with the help of a smali number of perscnal Counsellors. Foreign 
influences are bound to rank high іп a politically new соопту such as 
Nepal, at the frontier of Communism with the immensely important and 
populous.South Asian world. Communist influence in Nepal has been 
great, particularly amongst the students, and called for a corresponding 
effort both from India and other forces opposed to it. Such action has 
not always been understood or appreciated by sections of the population. 
The importance that the world has attached to happenings on the political 
front in Nepal may be seen from the number of countries having Diplo- 
matic representatives accredited to her. The т.к. and India rave estab- 
lished resident Embassies in Kathmandu, whilst other governments have 
preferred to arrange for their representatives living in New Delhi to 
represent them also in Nepal. Difficulties cf finding suitable official 
residences in Kathmandu аге an important facor in this decision. Such 
assignment of Foreign Missions in Delhi to cover also Nepal is, I may 
add, not unwelcome to the diplomats concernec, as in the summer months 
it provides a most pleasant escape from the heat of Northern Indian 
plains and an opportunity of seeing much that is of great natural and 
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artistic beauty, and of historical interest. Such assignment was less 
attractive no doubt some years ago before an air service spared one the 
hard journey by surface route! : 


i LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES 


1 

The national language of Nepal is Nepali (an Aryan language formerly 
called Parbathi). It is quite close to Hindi, thus making relations between 
Nepal and neighbouring parts of India comparatively easy. Newari, 
the language of the Newars, is used as a local language only in the 
Kathmandu Valley. It is a Mongol tongue with a special script of its 
own. English is a compulsory subject in schools and colleges, usually 
as à second language, but is incomprehensible to the man-in-the-street. 
Indeed, the level of English, even amongst the officials, is much below 
that in India. It is interesting to note in this connexion that a dictionary 
from Nepali into English is not available, whilst one in the opposite 
direction, from English to Nepali, has been in existence for a long time! 
At least, so I have been told. Аз is to be expected, a number of divergent 
views exist to-day in Nepal on the subject of language policy. Whilst 
some interests are fighting for the use of the local tongue as the medium 
of instruction, others would prefer, for instance, the adoption of Hindi 
as the national language, for the sake of closer collaboration with India. 
It is certain that the absence of an international language, or major 
foreign national tongue as an effective medium of technical, commercial, 
and professional education constitutes a serious handicap on Nepal's 
road to economic and social progress. It would indeed be a very great 
thing if Nepal's leaders were to be willing to steer the country away from 
the path of narrow linguistic nationalism and to carry the people with 
them in a programme of education from the lowest age upwards which 
included the adoption of a major international language as a second 
“ mother tongue " for all sections of the population. 

Nepal is at present a very poor country economically, with a trade 
deficit which has reduced the value of the Nepali rupee during the past 
few years to a figure which is substantially below the Indian rupee. The 
democratic revolution of 1949, in opening the door to foreign traders, 
has led to a substantial demand for foreign goods, especially luxury goods, 
without a corresponding expansion of exports. The removal of the 
Ranas from power ended the financial control of the country by one family, 
but caused a flight of their capital, hitherto the only important source of 
private investments, and the mainstay of Nepal's famous arts and crafts 
industries. Whatever the causes, the fact is that Nepal has a very difficult 
and urgent task ahead to raise the economic and social standards to a 
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satisfactory level. The people, conscious of their new pclitical freedom, 
are clamouring for better conditions of Ше and impatient at the delay in . 
obtaining them. This is a fertile breeding ground for »olicical unrest 
generally. Every move to make them conscious of the im»rovements 
desirable in the health services, in schooling, communicatiors, housing, 
administration, etc., serves to add to their discontent at the delay in 
effecting these improvements. The public in general, not realizing that 
the national revenue is inadequate for this puzpose, expects the Govern- 
ment to assume the responsibility for initiating and carrying through 
these tasks immédiately. Such handicaps are not restricted to Nepal, 
as we know too well even here, but few must be the govern-nents that have. 
so much to do, with so little revenue to do it with. 


FINANCE 


Under the Ranas, there was no system o? national budget and {һе 
expenditure on public account was not divulged. Since then, the only 
official figures of expenditure of which I have knowledge are those for the 
financial year 1953-54, which the Prime Minister presented last year to 
the Nepal Advisory Assembly. These showed: an expenditure of 65 
million Nepal rupees against an undisclosed revenue which І understand 
unofficially was below the estimated revenue of 45 millions. What is 
startling about the figures is that they correspond to an almost negligible 
sum calculated per head of the population. Thus, the main expenditure 
items, namely for Defence, Police, Public Works, Comraunications, 
` Education and Health, add up to a combined total of less than five English 
shillings per annum per head of the population! Апа this even on the 
basis of the existing deficit financing of government expenditure! I 
wil come back again to this matter when speaking of education in 
particular. I would only add now that I have little confidence in medns, 
such as certain foreign advisers have put forward, to increase the revenue 
by raising new direct taxes and enforcing a!l such taxes more strictly, 
as this will meet with the violent opposition of the people and lead, as 
elsewhere, to a disincentive to work. Already, land reform has proved 
a prickly problem, with new small land-ho ders refusing to pay land 
tax and the revenue from the land in such areas having Zallen there- 
fore to below the yield under the previous regime. 1 hope that the 
Administration will take heed of the dangers of a too thecretical approach 
to fiscal policy, of which countries elsewhere show ampie evidence, and 
work towards à larger revenue in the mannzr of the wise farmer who | 
increases his yield by wise sowing and nurturing of the soil that brings 
him his return, rather than by over-burdening it, as the academically 
taught absentee landlord in the town believes to be the hall mark of 
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efficient- management. Nepal has many natural resources which, if 
wisely developed, can bring a rich revenue to the State without imposing 
a new burden on the tax-payer. Private enterprise and both rural and 
urban industries can be encouraged by providing them, at a small cost 
to the exchequer, with modern know-how which will increase the national 
product, and simultaneously the State revenue. By co-operative action, 
local groups can be led to undertake social services and public works of 
direct value to them, without the intervention, otherwise than in an 
advisory capacity, of the Government. By such means rather than by 
fiscal action, will Nepal show that she has learnt from the errors of others 
how to raise her economy from one of feudalism to one of true democratic 
freedom in a prosperous modern world. 


AGRICULTURE 


Nepal is an agricultural country with 95 per cent of her population 
employed on the land, and has large possibilities of development through 
irrigation and better communications and through the application of 
research in crop production, Dairy Farming, Livestock Raising and a 
scientific exploitation of her forest resources. At present the rural 
population has to work very hard for its living, at least in the hill areas 
where the cultivation has to be in terraces on the steep slopes, and where 
all materials and implements have to be transported on the head or back. 
The work is all the harder as the implements are primitive and religious 
taboos limit seriously the use of animal power for draught work. In 
the Kathmandu area, for instance, cattle may not be used for work within 
sight of the temples, which are so numerous that in practice most arable 
land has to be tilled by hand. Fortunately the soil is often very fertile, 
and the climate excellent for crop production of all kinds. Nepal has 
been a food exporting country, and I have personally been amazed at 
the variety of crops raised, which in one and the same area range from 
fruits that one associates only with the tropics to vegetables that require 
seasonal frosts to be really successful. I have also seen how normal 
vegetable seeds from Europe or the U.s.A. have produced, in Nepal 
giant vegetables of excellent tenderness and flavour. Rice, ghee (clarified 
butter), hides, and jute, are important exports. Nepal is rich in timber, 
and timber is her second most important export after food grains, but 
there is much to be done to re-organize her forestry servicés along rational 
lines. There are also legacies of the past to correct, such as the complete 
de-afforestation of areas within a large radius of the cities, which bas led 
to the unhappy situation that timber is scarce just where it is most wanted. 
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EDUCATION 


Ninety-five per-cent of the population is believed to be illiterate, and 
few are those who, having received a good education, aze in a position 
to use it to full advantage. This is a terribe handicap in this era of 
political effervescence, when a reasonable levei of education is so needed 
in order that the people should comprehend better, accept, and adapt 
themselves to the changes that are necessary in their moče of life and in 
the world around them. At present the means at the disposal of the 
country for this task of educztion are very meagre, for the Government 
has riot the money and there is no incentive for students to train to be 
teachers. Indeed, many graduates in Nepal, as in India, earn their 
livelihood to-day as mere clerks in offices and secretarial agencies, because 
this is the best paid employment that is available. Other graduates, 
more gifted or more enterprising, have emigrated to lands where they 
have obtained professional posts in their speciality: “What a waste 
this is from the national view point! Primary education is mostly free, 
but the number of primary schools is extremely small and there is no 
prospect of improving this situation for so lcng as a policy-of free school- 
ing is advocated. Indeed, as I mentioned earlier, -thes Government 
revenue is only of the order of four to five shillings per annum per capita 
of the total population, and, of the Government expenciture possible, 
less than one shilling, in terms of English money, is available per head 
each year for education. Under conditions such as these, the splendid 
ideals of free and compulsory education for all, to which such bodies 
as UNESCO have pinned their banner, become a sad snare and delusion 
into which other under-developed countries have already fallen, bringing 
with it the vicious circle of under-paid unquelified teachers, imparting . 
the wrong type and quality of education, compulsorily, to the youth of 
the nation, and this at a cost that cripples the exchequer and absorbs 
the time and efforts of men who could so much more profitably be 
employed otherwise. J hope that Nepal will avoid this calamity, and 
seek initially in a practical basic form of primary education, one that will 
bring immediate visible benefits to the population in rural areas, benefits 
in hygiene, housing, crop production, side by side with simple literacy 
as such; an education that will be understocd эу the adul:s and such as 
to lead them to club together in every community to provide the housing 
and the facilities and the privileges and the salary which an intelligent 
teacher will require to estab:ish himself emongst them. The Nepal 
Government has made known that it could spare 300 rupzes per annum 
as a contribution to each new school to be established. This is about 
£15. It сап never be a sufficient incentive in itself, but this may suffice 
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for the eentral administration of a supervisory service to co-ordinate and 
control a nation-wide scheme of locally sponsored and financed basic 
education." With this as a foundation, the nation will grow to its place 
in the modern world, steadily at first, then faster as the benefits of a basic 
education increase the prosperity of the country, allow for additional 
expenditure on teacher-training and on schools of an ever higher level 
and quality. Then a time will surely come when, without a false start, 
the Government will be able to assume the total financial burden of a 
free education for all, and a valuable one at that! Secondary education 
and higher education in Nepal are greatly assisted now by the proximity 
of India, and by the considerable number of foreign study grants which 
are open to Nepalese students in that country and in other countries of 
the Commonwealth, under bilateral arrangements, and under the Colembo 
Plan. Additional facilities of this nature are afforded under American 
* Point Four " Aid, and through the United Nations or UN Specialized 
Agencies. The only establishment of higher education in Nepal itself 
is the Tri-Chandra College in Kathmandu, which is affiliated to the 
University of Patna in India, and provides courses leading to the BA 
and BSc degrees. 

| PUBLIC HEALTH 

| 

The health standards in Nepal are appallingly low, and malaria, 
filariasis, smallpox, dysentery, cholera, and kala azar, are ever present. 
There is no filtered water supply even in the Capital with its 80,000 people. 
Surveys made by the American Technical Mission have shown that, in 
the. Terai and in the Kathmandu Valley 95 per cent of the population 
is suffering from filariasis, that hideous mosquito-born disease of which 
the attack is so insidious that it may take up to six years after infection, 
to manifest itself. During my own visits to the Capital and to her 
satellite towns of Lalitpur and Bhaktapur, J observed persons sick with 
virulent outbreaks of smallpox lying in the doorways or sitting in the 
stréet a few feet away from me, without any pretence at isolation from 
relatives or the public at large. Conditions such as these contrast with 
the charm and friendliness of the people, the magnificent scenery, the 
healthy climate, the wonderful works of art everywhere, and the consider- 
able natural resources remaining to be developed. 


i CULTURAL WEALTH 


Nepal has an extraordinarily rich heritage of monuments and other 
treasures of art, culture and history, in and around Kathmandu, including 
a remarkable collection of palm-leaf manuscripts of great antiquity, 
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housed at present at Tri-Chandra College. This cultural weelth is how- 
ever very sadly neglected, and there is an urgeat need to undertake work 
of restoration and conservation, side by side with organized surveys and 
excavations of historical sites, where new finds are to be expected. For 
such tasks, foreign aid in the form of experts and finanze is of course 
essential, and this will be welcome by the present Director of Archaeology 
a charming personality, and by the Kathmandu Museum authorities. 
Except for one or two centres of industrial activity in the Tezai, Nepal's 
activities in the field'of industry lie in the narrow circle of arts and crafts 
as cottage industries. They constitute a fascirating study in the survival 
of ancient methods born of great ingenuity and skill, but being strangled 
through the decadence of the craftsman, whose training is not equal to 
the demands of modern conditions both as regards the various sources 
of his raw materials, and through the competition of mass-production 
methods. Wood-carving and ivory work of great beauty was once ап 
industry of which Nepal could justly be proud, and of which examples 
are to be found in profusion in the temples anc shrines and in the palaces 
of a past era. Now its product is in no way competitive with the better 
organized work for instance of India and Kashmir, and its artisans are 
turning to ordinary carpentry to make a living in the absence of orders 
requiring their artist's skill. Soon this art may vanish altogether. 
Weaving and all its related operations are carried out in Nepal according 
to the most primitive methods, which must soon give way to improved 
techniques if the industry 15 о survive as a distinct trade. Already the 
Government has taken the matter in hand, organizing the.training of 
youths in the use of improved types of hand-looms, etc. Pottery-making 
is in Nepal a time-worn art which seems to have made little progress 
since many centuries gone by. At Thimi, cent-e of the pottery industries 
in the Kathmandu area, raw clays are drawn straight from ihe ground 
and blended by hand, without any pretence at .upgrading to -emove the 
impurities. Under these circumstances the process of making a sound 
pot is infinitely laborious. Firing is equally primitive and unreliable, 
using straw as the main fuel. Little additional training and the organiza- 
tion of a central clay beneficiation unit to feed individua) potteries on a 
co-operative basis, would lead to an enormots increase in productivity 


` and quality. May this be arranged soon! In marked contrast to the 


evident lack of imagination and resourcefulness which I observed in the 
Thimi potteries, the Kathmandu valley bears testimony, in its small units 
where edible grains are ground, of the ingenuity and skill of the flour 
millers. Wherever there is a watercourse vou will find nearby one or 
more diminutive little huts through which a stream of water is passing 
` апа which contain a singlé water-driven flour-mill, owned and operated 
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by one family. Though extremely primitive, these mills are ingenious 
and effective in design, in particular with reference to their feeding 
mechanisnt which operates beautifully smoothly on the modern vibrating 
table principle. Their output is of course low, and of the order of four 
gallons per hour of maize or six gallons of wheat. The extraction of 
edible oils from oil seeds in Nepal is carried out in most primitive oil- 
mills, the only merit of which is that their over-cooked and pungent 
product has so long been the normal oil on the market, that other purer 
oils are not acceptable to the palate of the local population. In one 
oil-mill that I had occasion to visit the owner feared that I might be after 
the secret of his process, and would not allow me to have a close view of 
the press on the pretext that the latter contained “ a god " who objected 
to the presence of a stranger! In common with most Eastern countries, 
Nepal has a well-developed industry based on copper sheeting. One 
of the interesting products of this industry is the Nepal Horn, which 
bears some similarity to the Swiss Alpenhorn, and is used for the same 
general purpose, і.е. for communications between adjacent valleys in the 
mountains. At one coppersmith's shop which I visited in Lalitpur with 
the Director of Archaeology I met an interesting character who was gifted 
with the power of divining the presence underground of holy objects or 
effigies. He had not long previously demonstrated these powers in two 
cases, to the satisfaction of his fellow countrymen. І ат far from super- 
stitious myself, but I was conscious of a strange psychic feeling or giddiness 
when he entered the room. Possibly this was just tiredness, but it was 
an interesting observation. He told me that he had known of my visit 
through a dream, and that he had also in this vision learnt that contrary 
to the general belief Lord Rama had visited England and taken a wife 
there unto him. Her skeleton was now waiting to be discovered in a 
hollow grave immediately beneath the main square of one of our English 
towns! He had seen the site clearly in his dream, and he even drew me 
a sketch showing the position in relation to the main arteries of the city. 
As this plan related unfortunately to the city as it was in Rama's time, 
I had to express some doubt as to anybody's ability to recognize it to-day! 

Nepal is famous for her deities and dragons and other figures cast in 
metal by the “ lost-wax " process. This industry is centred in Lalitpur 
and utilizes designs of great artistic merit. Unfortunately the quality 
of the castings is extremely poor, due to a complete lack of materials' 
control, and the use of furnaces of most primitive construction and too 
small size. This is one of the industries in Nepal which*could usefully 
be up-graded by means of training courses given by modern metallurgists 
or non-ferrous metal founders, and the industry made thereby the nucleus 
for a potentially thriving export trade and also for the production of much 
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needed utility castings for the local Nepalese market. S:de by side with 
her brass and copper crafts, Nepal has a well developed semi-precious 
stones and curio industry based on rock crystal and other stones. The 
turnover could be expanded, given some technical assistance to improve 
the quality for the export markets. 


NATURAL RESOUECES 


Nepal has a great store of latent natural resources and of skills to be 
developed: Water power from the Himalayas. for the development of the 
country generally, and perhaps for electro-chemical and electrc-mechanical: 
industries; mineral resources such as coal, peat, copper, beryl, iron, . 
sulphur, quartz, and semi-precious stones; a climate excelleat for horti- 
culture, both for fruits and vegetables, and a soil which is fertile enough 
to feed’ the population, whilst still leaving an exportable surplus; raw 
materials for new industries for which there is a local market which is at 
present met from abroad, e.g. sugar; traditional skills, such as wood and 
semi-precious stone carving, fabricated or cast copper and brass work, 
etc., which, if suitably channelled, could be the basis of an export industry; 
mountain slopes which could be improved as pastures, and provide fodder 
for cattle, sheep, goats and other livestock, as a source of milk and milk 
products, wool, hides—each a raw material for cottage industries to 
increase the earnings of the landworkers and thus provide employment 
for them during the months of the year when work on the land is at a 
low ebb; a tourist industry with, as attractions, the sceric beauty of the 
mountains and of the valleys, the temples and the works of art which are 
to be found here.in profusion at this ancient meeting place of Buddhism 
and Hinduism, the holiness in which are held many of its monuments 
and sites of historical importance, the climate which, during the months 
of May and June, provides a splendid contrast to the burning heat of the 
plains of India. But for these developments huge sums are neéded, and 
a supply of trained manpower which is at present difficult to find. As 
a start, the Government has set itself several tasks,of a fundamental nature, 
which include. the calling in of assistance from varicus international 
organizations and foreign countries in a plar to improve the administra- 
tion, collect statistics, survey the natural wealth of the country, and seek 
means of tapping new sources of revenue. 

There is a small hydro-electric power station of 1,000 k.v.a. which 
supplies some electricity to Kathmandu and its satellite towns, and another 
of 400 k.v.a. which supplies zhe power driving the electric ropeway. This 
is all so far, but plans are in existence to tap the power of the Trisuli River 
to operate initially a 3,000 k.v.a. station to supply the Kathmandu Valley 
and an agreement has been made authorizing India to proceed with a 
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projéct on the Kosi River on Nepal soil which will control the flow of 
this destructive stream and supply electric power both to Nepal and to 
India. 5 

This is but a beginning but one which, once accomplished, will be of 
great moment in the progress of the country., Similarly in the field of 
water utilization work is proceeding in the Terai in the harnessing of sub- 
soil water for agricultural purposes by means of tube wells. A complete 
geological survey of the country for mineral resources has been organized 
with the assistance of foreign experts and special training has been given 
abroad to the staff of the Nepal Bureau of Mines. Aided by American 
specialists and staffed by personnel which has been trained abroad, an 
agriculture Training Centre has been operating a network of village 
development centres designed to promote a better use of the agricultural 
potential of the country. This Centre has also been serving as a training 
school for agricultural extension workers to man the village centres. 
Similarly a Cottage Industries Training Centre has been in operation 
for several years now, experimenting with possible new types of work 
and training workers in improved techniques. Whilst this unit has still 
a long way to go before its efforts bear fruit.to any substantial degree, 
` it marks a step in the right direction. Foreign experts have been assisting 
Nepal in the field of livestock farming, carrying out experiments with new 
types of grasses, and fodder types, and teaching elements of animal 
husbandry and dairying. 

In the field of tourism little development is to be expected at the moment 
from Government action, and a lead will have to come from the private 
investor. This however is not likely to make any headway until the 
country is better served with roads and airfields, and the health standards 
have changed greatly for the better. One enterprising individual has 
however established a hotel in Kathmandu for foreign visitors who can 
afford his charges, and who otherwise would have been unable to obtain 
accommodation at anything approaching the European: standard. 

There is already, of course, as in times past a constant flow of pilgrims 
(as ‘distinct from tourists) from Tibet and elsewhere to the Buddhist 
Shrine of Swoyambhu; and in February each year some 100,000 Hindus 
visit the Temple of Pashupatinath, which is also near Kathmandu. 


LIBRARIES 


A prerequisite to any economic development on a substantial scale in 
any country is the existence of a suitable force of trained engineers. 
Nepal unfortunately possesses no engineering school of her own, and those 
students who study the subject abroad return to find that they can do little 
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because of the lack of subsidiary staff. to werk under them, This observa-’ ~ 
tion led recently to. the establishment at the instance of the Institute of 
Engineers and with the assistance of the.incian Military Mission of an 
Overseers’ School in Kathmandu to prcduce overseers, sub-overseers 
and draftsmen for the Public Works Department. This also is a useful 
conception which has made a- beginning, if only a modes:-one on account 
‘of lack' of funds. - Another important need in a country like Nepal is 
the existence of public libraries, where students and others can consult . 
recent books and periodicals in the fields of their personal interests and - 
learn something of the outer world. This has led to an extraordinary 
mushroom growth of libraries in the cities, where they have been organ- 
ized by groups on a subscription basis. The 0.5.1.5. (United States 
Information Services) lias for some years had.a well stocked library in 
Kathmandu, which has given freely to the public access on its shelves 
to books of a technical and cultural nature, and which has distributed to 
schools and similar establishments sets of American books ОЁ interest to 
them. The British Information Service Library was a very poor second 
when I-visited it last, and I cannot but feel that it was doing less than justice 
to our wish to help the country's advancement, and was not receiving : 
the financial means to serve its purpose. Through the mass-media the . 
public'can be reached to help it play its part in the process of national 
advancement. Such facilities exist in Nepal The best newspaper, 
when I was there, was the Government tri-weekly paper Gor Kha Patra. 
There were several others, besides a. variety of political party papers 
with as little stability as the parties themselves. An English fortnightly 
Nepal To-day, had ceased to appear through lack of support. As for the 
Radio, “ Radio Nepal,” the Government stazion, provided daily broad- 
casts on short and medium wave bands, some programmes being in 
English. As a source of entertainment, films have become extremely 
popular and cinemas have A a Unfortunately the cost in foreign 
exchange is high. . 5 


TECHNICAL MISSIONS 


` Мера] has not joined the Universal Postal Union, and is one of the 
few countries left which have therefore to rely on foreign enterprise 
for external postal and telegraph communications. An Indian Post 
and Telegraph Office has, for this purpose been established near the 
Kathmandu airfield, to serve that area. Nepalese stamps are used only 
for inland mail, and Indian stamps for the rest. A manually operated 
telephone exchange serves the capital. ў ` 

І spoke earlier of the importance for Nepzl to receive foreign aid in 
her developments and control measures. Srch aid has been given in 
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the form. of training facilities, kriow-how, equipment, finarice, and pub 

works. Large numbers of students are sent abroad for higher education 
and for technical training, and foreign missions have been received under 
various Technical Assistance Programmes in the fields of agriculture, health, 
mining, geological survey, education, cottage industries, road construction, 
and ‘hydro-electric development. In recent years, Nepal has become a 
Member of several Specialized Agencies of the United Nations, and 
received help from the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, from UNESCO, and from the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations. She has been invited to participate as a Member in 
the deliberations of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
She has received public aid bilaterally from India, the U.K., the U.s.A., and 
Switzerland, and under multilateral arrangements such as the Colombo 
Plan. Furthermore she has been assisted by the Ford Foundation of 
America. So grave are Nepal's needs, however, that these sources of 
assistance and many others must be tapped more fülly still if real progress 
is to be achieved economically and quickly. Nepal herself has not the 
experienced and trained men required, and she. must not be allowed to 
expénd her meagre resources in such staff unassisted. It is of even more 
fundamental importance that foreign aid given be in a form and under 
conditions appropriate to the state of the country to-day rather than in 
accordance with some set pattern established by bureaucrats in offices 
and'conference tables thousands of miles away, or on the advice of these 
same officials after they have made a lightning visit to the area. It is 
not easy to be a Technical Assistance expert in Nepal, for it requires a great 
deal more than just knowledge of the subject; it requires grit and initiative 
and'a real desire to understand and help, and masses of patience and the 
tact to follow the reactions of a people of sensitive nature. It requires 
also some experience óf the working of dishonourable practices, to which 
the expert not infrequently finds himself exposed on the part of persons 
at his headquarters at home, or of officials in the field, whose honesty and 
competence is not in keeping with their position. Prominent Nepal 
Government officials have complained to me of Technical Missions which 
come to Nepal and leave with only a report to their credit, and no follow- 
up action in sight. Members of Technical Missions have suffered grave 
risks and discomforts after arriving in Nepal because no suitable pro- 
vision had been made for their accommodation, and for other facilities 
which were essential to the execution of their duties. At first they would 
blame the Nepal authorities who had been expected to make this pro- 
vision, but soon would agree that this was bardly fair, the fault lying 
squarely on the shoulders: of the administrators at home who, in negotiat- 
ing the Technical Assistance contract with Nepal, had imposed conditions 
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on her which any one who knew.the position there would admit were 
unrealizable. Against this background I should like to pay tribute to 
those Technical Assistance experts who have made a succéss of their 
mission to Nepal, and there are. a numbez. The U.s.4. “ Point Four” 
Mission handled its local problems of housing and facilities in the very ' 
practical way of buying an estate and ecuipping it wich all necessary 
amenities for its staff and their families, including water, electricity, | 
Jeeps, etc. Freed therefore from material difficulties, the staff was able 
* get on with its work”! When new problems arose, they were solved . 
in i practical way that is possible if there is adequate financial backing, 
and personal support enough to trust the “man on the spot." Two 
Swiss experts, initially sent to Nepal by the. Swiss Government under a 
bilateral programmie of assistance and later absorbed into the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance of the United Nations, have achieved 
success for the reason that they: were able to adapt themselves and under- . 
‘stand immediately the needs of Nepal which has in many ways so much'in: 
common, geographically, with their own.country. To this useful back- 
ground they added the qualities of initiative and the, courage to. act іп. 


the interest of their mission, even where this entailed a conflict with the — 


terms of their instructions from the U.N. Other experts, under 
UNESCO, WHO, and the Ford Foundation, have each contributed their - 
share of help, and collected in the process a store of experience which must 
. be'used to guide organizers of future aid рге јесіѕ away from courses which 
have proved disastrous if foreign aid is со succeed. Indian Missions 
have: been prominent in several fields, and in their case the problem of the 
language has been a much reduced one. Against this they have had to 
face a considerable measure of political opposition from quarters that 
took umbrage at India’s “ big sister " attitude. 


. Time is too short to enable me to go inte tke details of the various Aid ` 
programmes to which I have made a shor: reference and I aave had to. 
leave out a great deal of otherwise importart matter on Nepal to-day. 
I hope, however, that I have succeeded in giving enough of a picture, to 
stimulate your interest in thet country, and to encourage you to follow 
her development further. Whether she will advance rapidly and side- 
step successfully the pit-falls which ‘others have encountered in: their 
path of economic and social development, will depend a great deal on 
the attitude and understanding of leaders in countries such as ours. May 
valiant Nepal rise again іп modern times to the greatness that her tradi- 
- tions in the past show to be possible. May she be as variant in the pur- 
suit of peace and social justice as she has been great c on th: fields of battle 
and in the realm oF culture and the arts. . 
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| THE CHAIRMAN 

The CHAIRMAN: Your lecturer has suggested that I might be able to 
correct some of the things he has said, but this is not the case; he is a very 
accurate man and I have nothing to correct at all. I wish I could correct 
some of his figures, which I must say are rather gloomy ones, but Í am 
afraid they are true. I left Nepal pretty soon after Dr. Young. I actually 
left immediately after the last King was cremated, and now so much 
depends on this new young King who has the respect and loyalty of all his 
own people and so greatly deserves our sympathetic backing too. Нева 
fine young man and he has a fine people, but he has got a very tough job. 
He has, in these last six months, not been able to appoint a government. 
He still has a few advisers but unfortunately he has no buffer between him 
and the inevitable criticisms that go on. He has improved the land 
tenure law, which is the basis of many things and of vital importance. He 
has got rid of a number of corrupt men. He has not been able to do rnuch 
about the tremendous problem of communications in that great country 
where to drive a road a mile or two is quite a stupendous task. Dr. Young 
ended up by speaking of sympathy for the country. I know we have 
always had that because the Nepalese have been such staunch old friends 
of ours and they still regard us as their greatest friend, I am glad to say, 
thoügh it is rather hard to help them as much as would we like to do. 
Anyway I shall take up no more of your time because I expect some of 
you, are waiting to ask the lecturer questions on some points of what he 
said to-day. 

QUESTIONS 

Mr. Hancock asked could Dr. Young add still further to what he had 
said by saying something about Chinese Communism or Indian Imperial- 
ism. Which is the greater danger to Nepal? Secondly, could he say 
something about conditions under the Ranas—whether it is not a fact 
that the people on the whole were very happy under the Ranas? 


Dr. Үоомс: Indian Imperialism is a question on which many people 
have held discussions during the past few years. The ''Big Sister" 
attitude of India has been resented by certain elements in Nepal and, I 
think, that is rather inevitable; some of the help which has been given to 
Nepal by other countries has also been rather in the nature of a “ big 
sister's." But on the whole the better elements in Nepal realize the 
position which exists and know that India is the only country able to 
provide instant help which may solve some of Nepal's immediate problems. 
Those people may not feel that Indian Imperialism is a danger. 
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On the Communist question I am afraid that I cannot say very much. 
' To know more about that, one would need, perhaps, to Lave been on the 
. Communist side of the frontier. The students are certainly'very Com- 
munist-minded and that is partly due, as it is in India and in many other ` 
Asian countries, to the clever way in which Russia gives away, free, books 
in large shipments. They arrive free in the country, they are sold there 
at a very low price, and the-money collected in that way goes to the funds 
of the organizations which are working.for Communism. People are 
very glad to get books cheaply and, of course, the students particularly 
so. Such books speak not only of Communism; they may be works. of 
Shakespeare translated into another language, they may be books on 
science—some only are books on Communism, but every book which 
arrives in Nepal or in Asia from Russia is ал instrument fcr adding to 
the funds available for Communist propaganda in that region. I think 
that is а real danger. In India, Mr. Nehru tas drawn attention to that 
fact on several occasions. 

On the question of the conditions under the Ranas, I think that it 
should be answered by people who have had more experience of the Rana 
period. I think that it is true to say howeve- that the absence of Rana 
capital to-day is a very serious matter for Nepal. The fact that this 

' capital.was available in Nepal during the Rana regime meant that develop- 
ment could take place, that arts could be maintained, that craftsmen could. 
find work‘ moreover, so long as the country was isolated from the influence 
ОҒ: other countries, many people who were not living very satisfactory 
lives by modern standards elsewhere, still led perhaps a more happy life 
than they do to-day when they see that things are wrong which before 
they thought were right, and which no one can remedy right now. 


Mr. Hoop: Could our speaker give us a little information about the 
recruitment of those brave sturdy little men who used to 10 great service 
with the British Army, and I believe some of tiem are still giving us very 
valuable help in putting down terrorism in Malaya to this day. Could . 
Dr. Young tell us something about the pos:tion with regard to their 
recruitment? ` 


Dr. YouwG: I am sorry, I cannot give you any information on that. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER SUMMERHAYES: Itis a ma:te- of great interest, of course. 
We still have got ten-thousand men as a brigade—we аге, for the first : 
time, organizing depots inside Nepal, as the Indian Communists objected 
to a continuation of our depots inside India. India has been good enough 
to promise transit facilities still to these ten thousand men. These men 
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are nearly all in Malaya, as you say, keeping the peace as they have done 
so wonderfully in other places before. It is really a matter of great 
satisfaction’ that the brigade can have closer touch with Nepal. The 
British officers who were previously excluded сап come and visit the 
country they are already so fond of, and the families of men who are 
their good comrades, and we hope that understanding of the British 
people will also be helped by these depots. No one in the world can 
guarantee how long these things will go. on, but at the present time the 
situation is as good as we can reasonably expect. 
| 

Miss GopLey: May I ask what is likely to be the outcome of the return 
of the Nepalese Communist leader to Nepal? Is it not going to be a 
very difficult situation? . 


Dr. YounG: Yes, it is a very difficult situation; I can say no more. 


Sir CHRISTOPHER SUMMERHAYES: Still more so in view of the fact that 
during the last two or three months the Chinese Ambassador to Delbi 
has also been allowed to extend his scope to Nepal, and no doubt he 
will'exploit this matter to some extent. 


Dr. DuNNicLIFF: Dr. Young said that when the Ranas were in power 
there was a certain amount of money which was available for the develop- 
ment of industries and so on. Where did they get that money from? 
Has the source of that money dried up, or was it purely private money 
that was available for development of such industries which now, in the 
days of the fall of the Ranas, have been neglected ? 


Dr. Youna: All the revenue in the Rana period went into a pool from 
which money was spent publicly on the country or retained by the family 
for use in a private account. The division of this money was not divulged 
but: the money, of course, came from land’ taxes and similar sources of 
revenue. To-day these forms of revenue still exist, but—as I think I 
mentioned—with the new land reform the tenants who have become the 
new landowners object to paying taxes. They say “we are the owners, 
why should we pay to the Government in taxes what before we were 
paying to the landowners?" There has been a great deal of opposition, 
which means that the revenue has not been coming in, or that there is less 
money coming in than there was before. Furthermore Government 
expenditure has no doubt gone up, at least so far as administration is 
concerned. The main point however is not so much what the Govern- 
ment had to spend as what, should we say, the people with money to 
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spare could do. "Now people who have got the money are no longer 
there! The same applies in our English countryside whzre the breaking 
up of large estates has not led to greater prosperity and employment; 
' as you know, in the days when estates were :arge and large landholders 
had money, they kept considerably more people occupied on the land. 
They had the money, but the money went out in wages. Since these 
· landlords no longer have the money, many parts of the countryside 
have become depleted of labour. This is really what has happened in 
Nepal. Capital is no longer there, and thezefore many industries are 
starved of orders. That applies particularly to the arts and crafts which, 
after all, are a luxury and which can only be afforded by the people who 
have-the money. 


Miss Gage Has any ргсјесі been underzaken for dealing with the 
Kosi River? I happened to be staying with an Indian there who had 
been asked to go and size up what the ‘position was the last time I 
was in India. I have often wondered whether India pa id out a million 
pounds to alter the course. 


Dr. YOUNG: The Kosi River has had many projects which have been 
worked out for the purpose of controlling its flow. Largely, it is India 
which has been interested in this problem much more than Nepal. The 
devastation caused by floods of the Kosi river are regular occurrences 
of tremendous magnitude. The Kosi river changes course over an area 
` up to 200 miles wide, and it has been found impossible hitherto to control 
it within a particular channel. Every attempt to do so has failed and 
the engineers in India—and they are very fine engineers indeed—have 
been working on this subject now for years. The latest position is that 
they think that they have got a good project which entails the hydro- 
electric development scheme on the Nepal side of the frontier which I 
mentioned in my talk. It means, in the first place, controlling the flow 
of water from Nepal into India; removing the silt which comes down at a 
tremendous rate when the snows are melting, and generallv when the 
river is in spate. What happens with a river of that type is that, if you 
make a channel, shall we say, with bunds on either side, thinking that 
you will thus force the water to go down it, before you know what is 
happening, silt has accumulated in this channel and the bed of the river 
has risen to the top of the bund—there is now no channel left at all! 
That is what happens in China. with thé Yellow river; it happens with 
many such rivers which are dificult to control, and the orly way to solve 
the problem is to prevent the silt coming dowr. If there is no silt in the 
river then you can have a channel which wil stay clear. The Indian 
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Government and the Nepal Government have been discussing an agree- 
ment between the two countries which will be beneficial to both. The 
latest information is, I think, that no work has yet been started but the 
project is there on paper. 


Dr. DUNNICLIFF: Is there a University in Nepal? 


Dr. Young: No. There is a college, the Tri-Chandra College at 
Kathmandu which gives courses up to вѕ and BA standards. The 
students have to sit for the examinations of Patna University, to which 
the College is affiliated. 


| | VOTE OF THANKS 


Sir GEOFFREY BETHAM: I wish, Sir, on behalf of this body to propose 
а vote of thanks to Dr. Young for the way he has spoken and also to 
you, Sir, in taking the Chair. I take this on myself as-I had the great 
fortune to be a Minister to Nepal during the War. I know the generation 
who worked in Nepal with the Ranas and with the aim to win the War. 
The Ranas helped us, the Gurkhas helped us, Nepal helped us and we 
won the war. I have heard to-day a very great deal that I did not know 
about, a great deal that I have wondered about and what I have thought 
would likely take place. I think we have been told these things in a most 
learned manner by a very learned young man. He is a student whose 
vision takes in not only what he has seen but what will take place. We 
are very fortunate in having Sir Christopher Summerhayes in the Chair. 
He is the most recent Ambassador who has been through the last five 
years and has seen a great deal more than I was ever privileged to see. 
I do want to thank both Dr. Young and you, Sir, on behalf of all present. 


The Indian Navy To-day ` a 
By Admiral SiR MARK. PIZEY, KBE, CB, о, | 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


“ THE INDIAN NAvy To-DAy” was the subject of an address by Admiral 
Sir Mark Pizey, KBE,'CB, DSO, Cómmander-:n-Chief of the Indian Navy, 
to a joint meeting of the East India Associatior. and the Overseas League 
at.Over-Seas: House on Thursday, 10th November, 1955, at 4.30 p.m. 
Mr. Y. D. Guwpzv1A, Deputy High Commissioner for India, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN said: I am very grateful to the East India. Association 
for asking me to preside at this meeting to-day and to introduce to you 
this evening's speaker, Admiral Sir Mark Pizey, KBE, cB, DSO., Admiral 
Pizey is well known in this country and, as most of you are aware, he 
has a distinguished record in the Royal Navy. We in India have known 
him very intimately since 1951. In the first years after independence we 
passed through what may be called a formetive period in many things. 
One infant we have nursed is the Indian Navy. We could not have ` 

' nursed this infant efficiently ifit had not been for the enormous assistance 
we received from the Admiralty in Great Britain; May I take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our very great appreciation and thanks to the 
Admiralty and all the-Officers of the Admiralty for the constant assistance 
and facilities which they have continually provided for us in the gradual 
expansion and progress of the Indian Navy on right lines. The loan of 
brilliant and experienced naval officers to the Indian Navy has gone a 
very long way to making the Indian Navy what it is to-day. The four 
years that Admiral Pizey has been, with us in India have been very impor- 
tant years for the Indian Nayy. А ѕдџайгог of destroyers was added to 
the Fleet and a second cruiser, the Mysore, was acquired for the Navy and 
will begin service in 1957. Even more important was the launching of 
the replacement programme of the present ships of the Indian Navy 
which are-by now all getting a little old. A number of new ships are at 
present being built in the United Kingdom to replace the existing fleet 
gradually. A | 

It was during Sir Mark's term of office that a scheme for the expansion 
of the Indian Naval Dockyard in Bombay was launched. When this is 
completed in about ten years time, it is expected to be the second biggest 
in Asia, second only, I believe, to Singapore. Naval aviation, it may be 
mentioned, was also started during Sir Mark’s term and his name will 
go down in our naval history as the pioneer of flying in the Indian Navy. 
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May I mention also how very much all the work done by Lady Pizey, 
particularly as the head of the Naval Officers’ Wives Association, has 
been appreciated in India. Admiral Pizey is now on leave and reverts 
to the Royal Navy this month to assume his new appointment as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Plymouth, early in December, and all our good wishes 
go with him. Iam sure we will learn a lot about the Indian Navy from 
somebody who has handled the job first-hand and most efficiently, and 
I will now request Admiral Pizey to deliver this evening’s talk. 
| ADMIRAL PIZEY 

Admiral Sir MARK PizEv: I sat here during these last few minutes 
feeling very embarrassed about all the nice things the Chairman was 
saying about me, particularly when I see in front of me someone who also 
did just as much as I did—except that he did it for a bit longer!—and I 
am: the first to say that any success that I have achieved during my four 
years in India could not possibly have been achieved had it not been for 
the background of the Navy before partition and the work which was 
done by my predecessor since partition. Few people, I think, realize 
outside India the great strides that have taken place in the Indian Navy 
since partition, particularly during the last four years, and I consider 
that I have been very fortunate in being in India for these years which 
have been years of formulation and consolidation, expansion and progress. 
We have seen the fruition of many of our plans and there are a number of 
plans that have already been put into operation which will be completed 
and finalized as the next two or three years go by. 

It is my aim this evening to try in a few words to sum up what has been 
done and give you a little idea of what we have in mind for the future. 
As 1 said when I started, my task would have been infinitely harder had 
it not been for the great background, the sea background, for which 
others have been responsible going back over the years. After partition, 
very difficult days, we had practically to start all over again and I would 
like to pay particular tribute to the planners who for the first four years 
after partition did so much to produce, or helped to produce, what you 
can see to-day, if you go to India. І see one of the earlier Commanders- 
in-Chief here this evening, Admiral Fitzherbert, and we all know what 
wonderful work he did in the years that he was in India. I am very 
grateful for all the effort he put in during those years because, quite 
frankly, I have reaped the benefit. I would also like to say that Admiral 
Parry, who was my predecessor, perhaps did more than any one, since 
partition, because he had the four very difficult years of planning. Any- 
body who knows anything about planning, knows how very difficult 
it is to plan when you do not know what the future has in store. 
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Now, how did the partition find the Indian Navy?  Firs: of all the 
. Ships were not very good—-they were old, the officers and men were all 
split-up, some went to Pakistan, some remained in the Indian Navy, some. 
went back to England, some were retired, and, in fact, it really meant start- 
ing all over again. We in India were left in the Creadful position of having 
no training establishments at all. Pakistan, on the other hand, was very 
lucky in having them all! On the other hand, Pakistan, unfortunately, 
had no dockyard and we had the dockyard at Bombay—in cther words 
we were both in a mess, and we had very few trained officers.. I will 
not go through a very long story' of what‘happened in those years, but 
they were years of struggling, trying to make do with very few old ships, 
and the officers not very many. АП training kad to be done in England. 
Now that in itself was a very expensive business. It meznt sending 
officers and men to England for everything, including basic training. All 
the sea training of any consequence also had to be done.in Royal Naval 
ships in England. It was a navy completely unbalanced in almost every 
department, but, I hasten to add, there is nc criticism in my remarks. 
It was just like that. It was handed to us oa a plate and we had to think 
of the best way out of it {о get the Navy into running order. It was, 
perhaps, when Admiral Parry arrived that plenning on a very big scale 
took place. First of all they had to think about.training establishments. 
Where to have them? The technical schocls, it was decided, should go 
to Cochin, which had always been a naval establishment buta very small 
one. During the war it was expanded a great deal with temporary 
: buildings, and so we started off having the gunnery school, the navigation : 
school and all the technical schools in Cochin, all in temporary buildings. 
Plans were.made for more permanent buildings, and as from this period 
of about six years ago these buildings have progressed. When I left I 
am very happy to be able to say that the gunrery school, the navigation 
school, the torpedo and anti-submarine school and the tactical school 
were completed except for the equipment that goes inside. Those schools . 
were planned as a result of all the expert knowledge that the Admiralty 
Departments could let us have and I say this with pride, these schools 
are, in my opinion, as good as the naval schools we have in the Royal 





Hn Navy, except, of course, that they are on a much smaller scale. Any of 


the senior R.N. officers who have been out to India, and Admiral 
McGregor, the late First Sea Lord, was the lest one, have been amazed 
when they have seen exactly liow.these schocls have been planned and © 
how well they have been built. The Government of India deserves com- 
mendation for that because, after all, it cost a lot of money and when 
Admiral Parry managed to get the plans throuzh, I think it was, perhaps, 
the biggest step that has been taken since partition and probably the biggest 
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step that ever will be taken. It is a big programme. During this 
period of planning we were very sbort of experienced officers; officers 
had to be borrowed from the Royal Navy and Naval Headquarters, which 
by that time was situated in New Delhi, and was very understaffed. It 
took some months to reorganize. Senior R.N. officers came to fill high 
appointments such as those of Commander-in-Chief, Chief of: Staff, 
and Commodore Bombay, Cochin and Vizag in order that the senior 
Indian officers could get the experience which is so necessary in junior 
appointments before they themselves took up the senior ones. I think 
they now realize that this step was one not only to the advantage of the . 
Service as a whole but in their own personal interest and it has paid 
handsome dividends. It may be of interest to know that there are only 
four or five senior R.N. officers in India now; of these the Admiral 
commanding the Squadron is going to be relieved next year by an Indian 
officer and it will not be long before an Indian officer becomes Chief of 
the Naval Staff. 


[ MARRIED QUARTERS 


The ships that we had at partition were very old ones and the first step 
that was taken was to get three R class destroyers and the Cruiser Delhi. 
They were not new ships but they were refitted and modernized and they 
have acted as a stopgap until the time comes when we can have more 
modern ships. Bombay is being built up into the premier naval port, 
rather like Plymouth or Portsmouth, and at Cochin we have most of 
our technical establishments. Side by side with the training establish- 
ments we have been building amenities—welfare centres, married accom- 
modation—because I soon realized after I arrived in India that we could 
not expect real efficiency if the families of our officers and men. were 
miles away with no proper accommodation and amenities. There again, 
I think the Indian Government were extremely wise in approving quite a 
big project of building married accommodation for officers and men. 
Up to the time I left there were about four hundred married quarters at 
Bombay alone for the men and more were being built in other naval 
establishments. In fact, the electrical school which is now at Jamnagar 
has got complete married accommodation for all officers and men, with 
the obvious results that they put very much more into their life and into 
their Service. i: 

The training of officers started by-being done at Dehra Dun. There 
was a Joint Services Wing and all officers first came in to this Wing where 
they did two years; then the Army cadets moved to the Military Wing 
which is two miles away; the naval cadets went to continue their training 
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in England—Dartmouth—and the air force cadets went to their Aeademy. 
The next.step was to move the Joint Services Wing to à piace outside ` 
Poona called Kharakwasla and, it is now named the National Defence 
Academy. The course there is for all three Se-vices and it lasts for three 
` years. At the end of three years the Army cadets go to the Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun and instead of the Naval cadets going to Dart- 
mouth and then doing the training cruiser time in England, they join the 
Indian Fleet. By the end of this year they wil be doing all their junior 
technical courses at Cochin and it will only te those who -have to take 
. Specialist courses such as gunnery, torpedo navigation etc., who will be 
sent to England until the Schools in Cochin are ready with modern 
equipment to undertake all training in the Navy. These schools wil . 
then be a facsimile of Whale Island and Vernon at Portsmouth, but of . 

course on a much smaller scale. The Admiraity are releasing one set of 

each bit of equipment which is going into the new naval ships and that 

equipment is being sent out to India in order that we can start training 

the officers and men in the schools so that they will be ready to man the · 
new ships when they arrive in India. 


S a TRAINING: 


In sea training we have teen ОТЕТ ЧА very much on. joint training. 
By joint training I mean joint naval training. Once a year in August, 
all available ships of the Indian Navy:go to’ Trincomalee where they meet 
the East Indies Squadron, the Pakistan Navy and the Ceylonese Navy 
and any R.N. Units which happen to be in the area from the Mediterranean. 
I know it will gladden the heart of Admiral Palliser, who. was Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies, not many years ago, when I say that all the very 
good work that was done in those days in bringing every: body along is . 
' bearing tremendous fruit. It is the only place where the navies of the 
two countries get together, work together, eat tcgether, and play together 
for three weeks every year. The first week is spent in harbour doing 
: drills and exercises, the second week at sea and the whole party is com- 
manded by the Commander -in-Chief, East Indies, and thev do exercises, 
the ships are mixed up, it does not matter which side you are on, the red 
or the blue or the black Fleet, and then during the third week post mortems 
are held—who did the right thing? who did the wrong thing? and it is all 
‘done in a very amicable way. During that third week games are played 
and there is now a trophy for every form of big sport, football, hockey, 
cricket and tennis and by the end of three weeks everybody goes away 
patting his neighbour on the back, thoroughly friendly anc very happy. 
It is a great joy to the Indian Navy to be able to meet their friends in . 
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Pakistan. We only hope it will not be long before these exercises take 
place not only at Trincomalee but perhaps off Cochin or Karachi. 

Perhaps'one of the most important things that the Indian Navy have 
done for India during the last few years is the Flag showing. They have 
visited a number of countries in the Far East and they have been to the 
Mediterranean twice. Word came back to me through two separate 
channels, diplomatic and naval, that the Indian Navy had more than made 
its mark. It is with no exaggeration, and it is with the most tremendous 
pride, that I have been able to say to my friends in the Royal Navy that 
wherever the Indian naval ships go they will never let the side down and 
they will always keep the flag flying very high. Surely that is one of the 
best ways of being ambassadors for your country. 

NEW SHIPS 

Your Chairman mentioned some of the new ships we are getting and 
I would like to expand slightly on that. The Mysore, a Nigeria class 
cruiser, is having a two and a half year modernization. She was complete- 
ly gutted of all equipment, every bit of electric wiring in the ship was 
taken out, and, as you know, a ship carries miles and miles of wiring. 
The boilers and in fact everything that opens and shuts, were removed and 
the ship is being completely modernized with the very latest equipment. 
In just over a year's time now she will be ready to leave England to join 
the Indian Navy as the Indian flag ship. It is estimated she will have a 
minimum life of sixteen years. The great point about it is that that 
ship is completely modern. That is the beginning of the modernized 
Indian Navy. The Government of India have approved of the acquisition 
of twelve of the latest frigates to be built by the Admiralty and the first 
of these frigates will be completed next year. In the following three or 
four years they will come out three or four at a.time. Those ships will 
be equipped with just the same equipment that is being fitted in ships 
provided for the Royal Navy to-day. They will replace the old R class 
destroyers and older frigates. When I talk about frigates perhaps I 
should say that they are divided into three classes. There are the anti- 
aircraft frigates with anti-aircraft guns which have a very high speed. 
The anti-submarine frigates are in two classes; those with a high speed 
and a little bit better equipment and longer endurance, and the third 
class are the slower frigates for the slower convoys. With the modernized 
Nigeria and the present cruiser Delhi, together with the very up-to-date 
frigates, I suggest that any shipping in the Indian Ocean will be very well 
looked after. The present minesweepers are in a very bad condition; 
they are very old and so is their equipment. They are being replaced 
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completely by new squadrons of minesweepers, both inshore and coastal, 
and the first of the inshore minesweepers had arrived in India a few weeks · 
ago. Those two ships are the beginning of our new mitesweeping 
squadron. And so as far as пем ships are corcerned, in about four years 
time the Indian Navy will have a very modern fleet. The surveys of the - 
ports and coasts in India are being carried ovt by three of the old ships 
and a new survey vessel has been approved by the Government and has 
been ordered. It is rather interesting to note that this is going to be the 
first ship built in India in the Hindustan shipbuilding yards at Visakha- 
patnam. Admittedly it is going to take some time, but we have got to 
start building ships in India some time and the sooner we start the better. 
One of the things India sadly Іаскѕ `іѕ what ws know as the Constructor 
Corps in the Royal Navy—officérs who are responsible for all shipbuilding 
and designing. We had пої got any constructors until about a year ago 
when the Admiralty loaned us an experienced chief constructor to organ- 
ize the build-up of a Constructor Branch. 


AIR. COMPONENT 


The build-up of aviation has been a really great thrill for us because 
I do not think there is anybody who, in his heart of hearts, could disagree ~ 
when I say that a navy is not worth calling a navy unless it has got its 
air component. Pilots and observers who understand the language and 
who know what ships look lixe at sea are essential. We were very for- 
tunate that the island of Cochin during the war years had been used as a ` 
temporary naval air station and then later it was turned over to civil 
aviation. It was thus not difficult to take it back in 1953, when we started 
the Fleet Requirement Unit. By the acquisiton of ten Sealand aircraft 
and later Firefly target towing aircraft, the Fleet Recuirement Unit 
enables the ships to train in their day-to-day work. I remember very 
well a year or so ago, before the arrival of the Fireflys, I managed to get 
the Defence Minister and about forty members of Parliament down on 
board the ships and I took them by sea from Cochin to Bombay and we 
staged an anti-aircraft practice. The only target we could produce was 
the last ship in the line firing a rocket up the line of ships, and as the rocket 
passed each ship, so we fired our anti-aircraft guns at it as a target. 
The members of Parliament were really rather confused as to what was 
going on and they said “ is this the best you can do?” and I said “ Well, 
there is the Defencé Minister, you go and ask him. It is the best J can 
do." There and then they tabled a motion cn board ths ship that the 
Indian Navy must be provided with proper target towing aircraft. There 
is no shadow of doubt that during the last year, since those aircraft arrived, 
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the efficiency of the ships at sea has gone up Бако three or four hundred 
per cent. 

I do want to say something about personnel because that really i is the 
backbone of any Service. A very wise step was taken concerning nation- 
alization when it was decided to take in a few senior R.N. officers to fill 
the top posts as a temporary measure in order that the senior Indian 
officers could get the necessary experience, in the administrative posts 
outside Naval Headquarters. As the senior Indian officers have become 
experienced enough to take over the weight of these appointments, they 
have been Indianized and I am very pleased to say that each one of those 
appointments has been taken over very well and now apart from the 
Chief of Naval Staff and the Flag Officer Afloat, also one or two Technical 
Officers, there is nobody else except a few branch officers left. During 
these last few years we have managed to build up one of the most import- 
ant things, that is, appointment planning and the confidence of the Indian 
officers in the knowledge that their promotions and their appointments 
are all being done fairly. During these last eight years we have built up 
a very good confidential dossier of all officers; we know exactly how they 
are shaping; we have a record of past appointments and what is planned 
for the next three or four years. - They all feel now that they only have 
to go away and do their job, and not worry about anything else and, 
whatever they are deserving of will come to them. ` 


NOWA . 


It was very nice of your Chairman to mention the work done by the 
Naval Officers Wives’ Association—NOWA as we very affectionately 
call them—and for which my wife has done so much work during the 
last four years. It was started in a small way by Lady Parry and has 
now grown to become a very good organization. Whilst the Indian Navy 
has expanded and as the establishments have been built, married quarters 
have come along, amenities have been required and it has been very 
necessary to have the women folk behind us in getting all these things 
done. Many of you here will remember years ago that a sailor never 
saw his wife until he went on leave and he probably had to go hundreds 
of miles—it took him probably four or five days to get there—and some- 
times he only got leave every other year. Now the married accommoda- 
tion is very good; those who have it like it very much and those who have 
not got it realize that there is something to look forward to and I think 
that is the biggest single factor that has gone towards the happy build-up 
which we have been able to put into the Indian Navy. 

I would like to finish up with one point and that is about the officers 
and the men themselves. During the four years I have been in India 
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I have had ample opportunity of studying and understanding the officers 
and men. I went out of my way to understand them all because Į felt 
when І first arrived out there that unless I did understand tlteir point of 
view—what they wanted, how they were thinking—and got into their 
minds, I would never be able really to produce the right answer. All 


I can say is that I cannot speak too highly of their unbounded enthusiasm ` 


and optimism. - They are ready to take on anything at апу time. The 
impression that I carried away with me of the Indian sailor is of a sturdy, 
cheerful, loyal and. well mannered person. Не is quick to react to any 
kindness and he will be the first to return that kindness in service with.a 


capital.S. Now surely that is a most wonderful thing for the build-up ` 


of any Service to have material such. as that. If the Government of 
India will continue in the future to spend money on the gradual expansion 
of their Navy as they have done in the past, and give it the encouragement 
that it deserves, then I am certain that the Navy of the future will be a 
very efficient one and I do know that it-will never let the side down. 


QUESTIONS 


_ Mr. CHINNA Durar: I see that the.Indian ‘Navy is growing, as it is ` 
bound to grow, from what has been learned from the speaker’s remarks ` 


to-day. I can also see that the Indian saiiors and officers are doing 

splendidly so far, and that the Indian Government is very keen on seeing 
. the Indian: "Navy a very efficient ‘navy now and in the years to come. 
One thing worries ine. Is the Indian Navy being improved at the expense 
of other economic demands іп India to resist zhe potential enemy? 


: Admiral PrzEv: The cost of the Navy is very small compared with the 


‘total cost of the Defence Budget-—it is in the region of cnly about 7 per 


cent. To this extent it could be argued. that it is at the expense of other- 


economic demands. If, however, India is to have any navy at all, it 
must have a nucleus on which to expand in an emergency and this is what 
. we are aiming at. India does not visualize zoing to war with any one, 
but that does not prevent other countries opening hostilities and if that 
happens it is no use then saying ‘‘ Where are we going to get ships from 
to protect our shipping? ” We must therefore plan in. ence for dne 
minimum size navy in the most economical way. 


Sir STANLEY- REED: Could Admiral Pizey teil us a little more about the 
personnel of the Indian Navy? I ask that because when І went over 
training ships I was surprised to find how large a proportion of the ratings 
came from the Punjab which, as you are all aware, is a prevince where. the 
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great majority of people have never seen the sea and know nothing at all 
about what it meant. Is there a tendency for one part of India to provide 
ratings for her Navy or is it a more general cross-section of the community? 


Admiral PizEv: I am very glad that question has been asked because 
there was a time when officers and men came only from certain parts of 
India, but I can say that we do not encourage it and they come now from 
all over India. I have only got to cast my mind back to the day when the 
Prime Minister of India took passage in the ships from Cochin to Bombay 
and on the last day at sea he was asked if he would give a talk to the men. 
І can picture him now sitting on the after capstan with about four or five 
hundred men all squatted on the deck and for the first minute he said 
nothing—he was looking round. Then he said, pointing to one of the 
men * Where do you come from?" and the man replied “ Madras." 
To another he said: “ What about you, where do you come from?” 
He asked about six.different people and they came from different parts of 
India and then he said very quietly and so simply “ You know I like this. 
Itshows that you are drawn from all the states of India, you are all working 
in this one ship—I have seen it is an efficient ship—you are all members 
ofoneteam. That is what I want for the India of the future.” 

As far as messing is concerned, it is a little bit tricky. There are certain 
people who have very strong ideas about what they should eat and what 
they should not eat and what they should handle and what they should 
not handle, but it only needs a little bit of tact. 


Mr. B. Paxton: Is it the policy of the Government that Hindi should 
be generally spoken? 


Admiral PrzEv: Yes, the policy of the Government is that Hindi 
should be the main language. I do not know how it is going to work 
out because it is a very big thing—Hindi teleprinters, signalling wireless 
and so on. Ido not think the English language will be done away with, 
certainly not for some years to come. In teaching in our technical 
schools we are beginning to teach in Hindi, but most of the technical 
language will have to be in English because there are no other words for 
the subjects. | 


Admiral Sir HERBERT FITZHERBERT: It gives me the very greatest 
pleasure to ask you to pass a vote of thanks to Sir Mark Pizey for this 
address. Before I do that, if I might be allowed for a few seconds to go 
back in history in India a bit because I am the grandfather and grand- 
mother of the Indian Navy. That takes us back a little bit. 1 made the 
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first Indian Navy, since, I think, 1632 if I remember rightly. I made the . 
Indian Navy under the most distressingly difficult conditions, Sir Mark 
has told us some of his troubles—we all had them. - I, to steft with, was 
not allowed one anna piece for my navy because the Government just 
did not believe in India having a navy, and so I had to start off under those 
rather difficult conditions. However, I had a dream when I went to 
India that I was going to make a Navy which India would be proud of 
. and although I ought not to say it; I think I did, by fighting everybody 
because everybody to start with was agairst the -idea. Now, thank 
goodness, things have changed materially. ' The Government of India,’ 
- from what Sir Mark has said, is obviously helping. tremendously, not 
only by good thoughts on an Indian Navy but by money. From what he 
has told us, I personally am extraordinarily happy to realize after all the . 
setbacks after partition that thé Indian Navy has now set itself on the 
. highway of success, which it undoubtedly has. Not only do I say that, 
but I look forward to the future when the Ind:an Navy will be even more: _ 
splendid than it is to-day and will carry out what will be the most import- 
` апі duties in that area to the satisfaction of India and the Commonwealth | 
and Empire as well. I ask vou to accord tc Sir Mark Pizey the usual 
acclamation for his extraordinarily good address 


The Ascent of Kanchenjunga . 
` By Captain Н. R. A. STREATHER 


AT A JOINT MEETING of the East India Association, the Pakistán Society 
. and the Overseas League on Wednesday, 26th October, 1955, an address 
' on Ше ascent of Kanchenjunga; illustrated with lantern slides, wàs given. 
by Captain H. R. A. Streather, one of the members of the expedition. 
His Excellency Mr. M. IKRAMULLAH, President of the. Pakistan Society, 
presided over a Bue attendance. 


Mr. M. federal: This evening I am sur2 that we are going to have 
‘a’ very interesting lecture from Captain Streather, "who was а 
member of the recent expedition to Kanchenjunga, which successfully 
climbed the peak. I think quite a number of you already know. Captain 
Streather better than I do, but-to those of you who do not I wish to say 
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that Captain Streather joined the Indian Army in 1945, but soon trans- 
ferred to Pakistan's Zhob Militia and, later on, to the Tochi Scouts. 
He was for some time also A.D.c. to Sir Ambrose Dundas, who was 
Governor of the North West Frontier Province; now Sir Ambrose 
Dundas is Governor of the Isle of Man. While he was in the Frontier 
Province Captain Streather went on an expedition and successfully 
climbed Tirich Mir, which I think is about 25,263 ft. Thereafter he 
had'an opportunity of accompanying the American-expedition to K.2 
in 1953. That expedition was very unfortunate and we are very happy 
to have Captain Streather with us to-day. As a result of these two expedi- 
tions he was asked to accompany the Kanchenjunga expedition, with 
Dr. Evans as the leader and which you all know was successfully climbed. 
І would mention that Captain Streather has returned to the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment, and is in the Army still. May I introduce Captain 
Streather. 


Captain STREATHER: It is a great pleasure to me to-night to be able to 
talk to the Pakistan Society and the East India Association, because J am 
really a Pakistani mountaineer. The first mountain I ever climbed really 
through sheer accident was in Pakistan. I happened to be stationed in 
Chitral, which many of you will know, and while I was there a Norwegian 
expedition came out to climb Tirich Mir and I went along with them as 
their interpreter and transport officer, to look after their coolies, and again, 
really by accident, finished up on top of the mountain with them. And 
that started me off. The next mountain I tried was K.2, again in Pakistan. 
From there I was led on to India and I went this summer with the 
Kanchenjunga expedition, led by Dr. Evans. I have since then climbed 
once in Wales; I climbed a hill called Tryfern, but I think I can really 

claim to be a Pakistani and an Indian mountaineer. 

.. lam going to tell you the story now of the successful Kanchenjunga 
expedition this summer and I have got with me slides which are a set 
taken by the various members of the expedition. I will go straight on 
and take you along on the story as we went to the mountain. The story 
really starts in Darjeeling, which many of you will know, and from 
Darjeeling if you look out North you have on the horizon that wonderful 
panorama of Kanchenjunga, which seems to float in the clouds about 
fifty miles away. Kanchenjunga is very different from Everest—the 
highest mountain, as we all know—and K.2, the second highest mountain; 
Kanchenjunga is the third highest and you сап see it from Darjeeling. 
Everest and K.2 are tucked away in the remote parts of the Himalayas 
or the Karakoram, and you cannot see them unless you are prepared to 

weak for possibly two weeks through very rough terrain. So there are 
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few whio have had the chahce of seeing Everest or K.2. There must be ` 
many who have been on leave to Darjeeling, who have lived іл Darjeeling, 
or who have gone up there in the summer from the heat of Calcutta and 


` -have looked North at that wonderful view of Kancherjunga. And in.: 


the Planter's Club, as many of you will know, there is a telescope on the 
lawn and many a person has sat looking through the telescope at 
Kanchenjunga and saying “‘ Of course, it will never be zlimbed." And 
because the south.face, seen from Darjeeling. is so steep and threatened 
by avalanches, the main previous expeditions, in 1929, 1930 and 1931— 
two of them Bavarian led by Paul Bower and one international, led by 
Dyhrenfurth—have been round from the North. There has deen no real 
serious’ attempt on the south face of the: mountain; it was considered by 
many to be impossible. 

About three years ago Gilmour Lewis went out to have a look at 
Kabru and whilé he was there he had a closer look at the south face of 
Kanchenjunga and thought that possibly there was a route if one was 
very careful in winding through the snow face there; and so last year 
a small reconnaissance party led by John Kempe, a schoolmaster from 
Hyderabad, went to have a further look at that face, and they thought 
there was just a remote chance ‘of getting up cn to the great shelf, which 
is the mass.of ice which one sees from Darjeeling running alorg the south 
face of the mountain about 3,000 ft. from the summit, and i? one could. 
get to that great shelf it did look as though there was a possible way to | 


the top. On the strength of his recommendations, this year a joint >` 


committee of the Geographical Society and the Alpine Club, with Sir 
John Hunt as the Chairman, sponsored an expedition, which was to be a 
reconnaissance to see if there was a feasible route to the summit. . When 
we-went Out as a reconnaissance we ourselves were determined—and we 
took with us the wherewithal—to get to the top if the opportunity should. 
arise. : We had enough oxygen and enough food and enough tentage; and ` 
we were determined that if our first role í of a reconnaissar.ce should find 
a route on the lower part of the mountain then we would have a crack at - 
. the summit.. . 
. So in March of this year we all assembled in ТИ at Rungneet, 
a house which many of you again may know, and there we sorted out all 
our heavy. baggage, unpacked our crates and packed our equipment into 
. loads of sixty pounds, which the coolies would carry from here about 
ten.days to the mountain. After a day or.two when we had sorted out: 
" our loads, we were ready to motor to Mani Banjan, about thirty miles 
away, to-the beginning of the track which would lead us along the: 
Singalila ridge north between SikKim and Nepai, towards Kanchenjunga. 
But just before. we reached India we heard that the people of Sikkim, 
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which is a small; semi-autonomous state to the East of Nepal, were very 
worried about our climbing Kanchenjunga. We had not in any way 
applied to them for permission because we were going through Nepal 
and the Nepalese Government had granted. us permission to go through 
and try the mountain from their side. “We were, not going into Sikkim 
and so had not, in fact, approached them. When they heard of our 
coming they had objected to the Indian Government and that got through 
to us through our High Commissioner, and we learnt then that they look 
upon Kanchenjunga as being a sacred mountain. As you know, they 
aré àll Buddhists and they consider thàt the mountain is the home of 
some of their gods. The word Kanchenjunga, in fact, in Tibetan, means 
“The Five Sacred Treasures of the Snow." We were still not sure 
whether, in fact, when we got to Darjeeling, we would be able to go to the 
mountain we had come to climb. So Charles Evans, our leader, went 
down to Gangtok, the capital of Sikkim, to talk with the Raj Kumar, 
the Maharajah's son—the Maharajah himself is a very old. man now and 
does not have much to do with State business—and after a long discussion 
they came to agreement whereby, having come so far and made all our 
plans, we could still go to the mountain, but we would only go as far as 
was necessary to ensure that there was a route to the summit and, if we 
found a feasible route, then in any case we would not violate the actual 
suminit. That seemed a very happy agreement and so we set off, knowing 
that whatever happened we would not, in fact, tread on the very summit 
of Kanchenjunga. Having got final clearance, our plans went on and we 
set out from Darjeeling to our base camp, which we thought would take 
us probably about ten days. We motored down to Mani Banjan and 
from there we hoped to move along Singalila Ridge, which many of you 
will know is a very popular trek from Darjeeling, but it is about 12,000 
or 13,000 ft. and we knew that there would still be quite a lot of winter 
snow on it, and so we could not go, as we had hoped, all the way along 
the ridge to the mountain. We had to drop off very soon down into 
Nepal, into the hot valleys where there was no snow. 

When we came back, in fact, we came right along that ridge and rnany 
of you will know the wonderful views we had of the Everest group on 
one side and the Kanchenjunga group and the mountains of Sikkim on 
the other. As we went along on the first two days of our march, along 
the Singalila Ridge, in the mornings when it was clear we had in the 
distance the wonderful view of Kanchenjunga, luring us on towards our 
goal. Most afternoons it clouded over and our view was then rather 
restricted. To get us from Darjeeling to base camp we required about 
300 coolies, so when we set off we split into two parties of about 150 each. 
I followed up with the rear party with the last of the loads. We had 
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that large number of loads because we had to take witk us all our. food 
- for the whole summer—about three months—and a lot of oxygen which 
we reckoned was going to be essential for our plàn cf getting to the 
summit in the short time between the end.of the winter, when it is really 
too cold to move on the mountain, and the onset of the Monsoon, towards 
the end of May or beginning of June. The d-op down from the Singalila 
Ridge into the hot, humid valleys of Nepal, for three or four days led 
us, through the Eastern part of Nepal. We then climbed again out of the 
valleys and we had to cross rather a high pess; there was quite a lot of 
snow about and we had quite a bit of trouble with the coolies from 
Darjeeling who were not really used to this sort of thing—we found they 
were used to rickshaws and to comparative warmth—but we managed to 
get over all right and while we were there-we had a wonderful view of 
Kanchenjunga and the south face which we hoped to climb. We then 
followed for a few days a very attractive wooded ridge with all the time 
the snow-covered peaks just visible to the north. Rhododendrons grow 
im profusion in that part of Nepal and make travel so very attractive. 
Sometimes we saw a whole mountainside covered in red, yellcw and white 
wild rhododendrons. Soon we dropped down into. the Yalung valley ` 
and started up through the thick jungle tcwards the Yalung glacier, 
which was the one we were to follow to the south face of Kanchenjunga. 
As we got higher above the treeline the jungle began to thin out and we 
could see the peaks of Ratong and the others zt the foot of Yalung, which 
led us up to our peak. At last we reached the little ај: of Tseram just 
. above the treeline at about 15,000 ft. and there our only companions . 
were a few hairy yaks and a shepherd who looxed after them, and his son. 
Here we established our ‘acclimatization сатар, and here we paid off 
all the 300 coolies who had come with us from. Darjeeling or had been. 
recruited in the villages as we came along. Only ourselves—the climbers 
—and the Sherpas who had come down from Sola Khumbu and who were 
going to work with us through the summer, remained. Неге we sorted - 
our loads further, collected a stack of-firewood from the forests just below 


us and that later was to be carried four stages up the glacier to our base ~~ 


camp. ~:From here partiés went off to acclimatize on the smaller mountains 
—20,000 footers—round about and while they were doing that others 
of us were working away forward up the Yalung glacier, to where we hoped 
eventually to establish our base camp. As irany of you will know, the 
' villages of the Sherpas who were going to work with us during the summer, 
are anywhere from 12,000 to 14,000 ft. above sea level, so high altitude 
means very little to them; they are quite at-home at anything ap to about · 
20,000 ft.- They are very likeable people, extremely cheerful, and will 
always go out of their way to find the funny side of life. 
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Fi om our acclimatization camp we had now quite a busy time to get up 
the Yalung glacier to our base camp, which was to be just at the south 
foot of the mountain. The previous attempts had been up the Zeemu 
glacier and the Kanchenjunga glacier from the north. The weather was 
still. quite bad and we had a much harder time than we had expected 
getting up the glacier. At last we reached Corner Camp, which was the 
final camp from which we could get a good view of the mountain we had 
come to climb, and from there we were able to look across at the entire 
south face of Kanchenjunga and see in more detail the route that we 
hoped to take. І must admit that it wasn't very cheering. When 
Charles Evans; who was ahead here, went up to the Corner Camp he 
came back very quickly with the few porters he had taken with him and 
told us it was much too cold, the winter was still with us, to work forward. 
He had woken up one morning in his small two-man tent which he was 
shating with Brown and heard something brush past him, and heard 
rather a lot of shouting; he poked his head out of the tent and saw lying 
in the open in their sleeping bags, two Sherpas. · When they went to 
bed the night before they had been sleeping inside a very heavy dome tent 
weighing about eighty pounds. А strong gust of wind bad carried the 
tent away—he had felt it brushing past his tent—and deposited it about 
a hundred yards away over the edge of the glacier. The Sherpas, when 
they saw this happen, looked out of their sleeping bags, decided it wasn’t 
a very nice morning, and had curled up and gone back to sleep. That 
set.us back a bit and we had to wait lower down, but soon the weather did 
clear and we were able to work forward to Corner Camp and then on towards 
the mountain itself. Charles Evans, the leader of the expedition, was 
John Hunt’s deputy leader on Everest. He went, as you remember, on 
that first summit assault with Tom Bourdillon. They were very urducky 
and had trouble with their oxygen, freezing up of valves, and they had to 
turn back from the south summit when the summit itself was only some 
200 ft. away. 

From our Corner Camp we could look down on to the top part of the 
glacier and we could look across towards the mountain and see the route 
we hoped to climb. Running up between two rock buttresses was a very 
prominent icefall. From Corner Camp to Base we had to be very careful, 
because we were surrounded by a complete basin with the snow-covered 
peaks all round us, great cliffs of snow and ice hanging off them poised to 
fall off, and there was continual threat of avalanche. So we had to find 
a route, which we did, winding through the middle of the glacier, which 
was not threatened. We had a lot of cutting of steps to do in the initial 
stages, past frozen lakes, but it got better every day as we went backwards 
and forwards over it, and eventually John Jackson, who was the only 
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married manon the expedition, said he could. wheel a pram along it. ` 
The party went forward to the foot.of the lower icefall and there we 
. established our first base. It was decided to send a party on ahead to 
reconnoitre this possible route on the Lower Icefall and George Band, 
with his knowledge and experience of the Everest icefall, was selected to 
be one of them. He was on Everest in 1952 from Cambridge, and last 


- year he was.a member of the Cambridge University mountaineering 


expedition which went out to Rakaposhi in Gilgit, Pakistan. Not 
content with going out there to climb a mountain, they. cecided they 
must do something even more enterprising so they motored out. Half. 
of them went out by car, and the other half of them drove it back— 
across Europe, through Persia, up.into Pakistan, Rawalpindi, and from 
there they flew on to Gilgit. With him was Norman Hardie, the only . 
"New Zealand member of our expedition, who had been a member with ` 
Edmund Hillary the previous year in his expedition to the Barun glacier. 
These two went forward to have a look at the lower icefzll, and the first. 
reaction we heard from George Band, over the radio set which we had 
for keeping in touch, was that the Khunibu Ic2fall into the col of Everest 
was like a pile of bricks in a children's playground compared with. this. 
He didn't like the look of it at all. They pushed forward, determined if . 
they could to find а way through, because this, as far as we knew, was 
. the only route on to the Great Shelf.. If we could not get up this, it would ` 
have meant that we were being defeated by our mountain before we had 
even reached 20,000 ft. They came eventually to a cliff which ran right 
across the icefall, just before it eased off into the cwm, and this appeared 
to defeat them. Eventually they: did get up it. but it was decided, when 
Charles Evans went forward, that the route was:far too difficult to use as 
a route on which we.had to take porters and which we would have to-go 
over many times; it. was too dangerous, and so Evans hed to make the : 
. sad decision that we would have to abandon this icefall route: “Those of. 
us who were working below bringing supplies vp to base camp were very 
‘demoralized because it seemed that this was as far as we wou!d go; that. 
now we may as well pack up and go back to Darjeeling. .But while еу: 
were there Hardie had noticed away upon the left a very small gulley 
running down off the ridge and he thought that possibly if we could get 
to the top of the ridge we could drop down on to the icefail and miss this 
difficult part. So before packing up we decided just to kave a.look at .. 
' this. We moved our Base Camp from the glacier to a little rocky spur, , 
which is marked on the map as Pache's Grave. In 1905 a small expedition’ 


led by Alastair Crowley, who some of you may remember as “ the Great’ 


Beast," had come out here, and on a glacier, quite near there had been an. 
-avalanche-and Pache; a Swiss officer, and two Sherpas had been killed. . 
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We found, after ай this time, a cross left there amongst the rocks made out 
of their packing cases, and carved on a stone which we found amongst 
the snow was "Alexis Pache, 1905." We established our base camp 
theré and we decided to try and find a route on to this hump which led 
above the Lower Icefall and which would sidetrack the difficult part. 

Now at Base Camp let us meet the other members of this expedition: 
Neil: Mather, a textile researcher, who had not been in the Himalayas 
before, but has been doing some very good work in the last few seasons 
in the Alps. He is a particular expert on snow and ice. John Clegg, 
our doctor, who has done a lot of climbing in this country and the Alps 
but he has not been in the Himalayas before. John Jackson, a school- 
master from Redcar. Last year he was with the “Abominable Snowman ” 
expedition which the Daily Mail sponsored and which you may have 
read about. He did not, in fact, catch the Abominable Snowman but 
he sincerely believes that there is one. Joe Brown, who has not been 
to the Himalayas before, but has been doing some fantastic climbing 
recently in the Alps and is probably the leading expert rock climber in 
this.country. Tom McKinnon was the oldest member of the expedition, 
a gieat character. He has been many times before to the Himalayas 
and'was our steadying influence. 

Here at Base Camp we set about our new task of finding a route over 
the Hump. If we could do that we would be able to miss the difficult 
part of the lower icefall and so we hoped to get on to the great shelf. 
At about this time one of the dak mail runners arrived with some photo- 
graphs taken by the Indian Air Force some weeks beforehand, and when 
they arrived our morale went down considerably. They made the 
mountain look very steep and really quite impossible. Above Base- 
Camp we were faced with a considerable turmoil of crevasses. We 
wound our way through them and found eventually a site to establish 
our first camp, Camp 1, towards the top of the Hump. Once we had 
been over the route for the first time we marked our way with marker 
flags, because most afternoons we were getting fresh snow which obliter- 
ated our tracks. When we reached the Hump we were able to look 
down on to the top of the Lower Icefall, a mass of tumbled ice and snow 
frozen one on top of the other, all of them steadily moving down towards 
the glacier below. Looking up from there we could see the Upper 
- Icefall, up which we hoped to go to the Great Shelf, and then the Gangway 
up the col and the summit. On the top of thé Hump there was quite a 
considerable crevasse and we had to cross this, using some of the sec- 
tions of aluminium ladder which we had brought with us. At the bottom 
of the Hump there was a particularly large crevasse which we had again 
to cross by ladders and in the few weeks that we had our ladder across, 
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it opened up considerably, thus proving how the snow and ice there was . 


movingdown. We hoped from there to move up to level snow to estab- 


lish our second camp. The Hump was a: about 20,000 ft. and Camp: 2% 


was at about 21,000. Just below it we had cur last obstacle, a snow and 
ice cliff, and here we-put in another of our ladders. 

People often ask what ons éats on these expeditions and I remember 
particularly a story from Camp 2. . We tock all the essentials, but we also 
- asked everyone what they particularly liked so they could have their 
. particular fads. When you get high your appetite rather goes and you 
dop’t feel much like eating, and then when you do feel like eating you 
feel like rather peculiar things. At Camp 2 Joe Brown made history, 
shall we say, by telling-us about a meal he had—4 lb. of Cheddar cheese, 
half a bottle of tomato ketchup and half a ‘Mars bar, and the story goes 


that when he went on from there that day to carry a load up to Camp 3 


he kept the whole lot down for half an hour. 


Now we hoped to find a route through. the Upper Icefall on to the 


Great Shelf. A party had pushed forward to Camp 3 to fird a' possible 
.site there and while the rest of us were working loads from base camp up 
to the third camp Hardie and Evans, using the closed circuit oxygen, 
went off up to the Great Shelf and found à possible site for Camps 4 and 
5, so now we knew we had a possible route on the mountain to a fifth 
camp ‘at a little over 25,000 ft. or about the equivalent of the South Col 


оп Mount Everest. So we set about now establishing tha: fifth. camp | 


which would be the jumping off place for our.assault on the summit. 
When all the plans were ready for the assault it was Cecided that 


, McKinnon and Jackson with ten Sherpas shou.d move forward to Camp 4, ` 


and from there move on to Camp. 5, and ther2 dump the necessary. loads 
which would be required by the first assault party—tents, oxygen, food, 
stoves and kerosin ой; Following a day behind them would be the first 


party, which was to be Brown and Band, and with them the support - 


-party, Evans and Mather, and following & day behind again would be. 


the second assault party, Hardie and myself. From Camp 3 we set out 
- to put.that plan in motion and when the first party went off they: got to 
Camp 4 and next.day McKinnon and Jackson set off to Camp 5 with the 
Sherpas. Some of them made it, but it was a very long climb to 25,000 ft. 
They were not using oxygen, so four of them fell-by the way and we did 


not get all the loads we really wanted up there. Following a day behind . 
came the first assualt party. They reached Camp 4 safely, but that night . 
a storm developed and the next morning was hopeless; they were in the 


' midst of a raging Himalayan blizzard. АП through that day the snow 
piled up against their.tents, and the following night they began to think 


. that this was as far as we would go, but the third morning one of the 
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Sherpas poked his head out of the tent and said “ Sahib, I can see from 
Darjeeling to Everest," and when they looked out they found at last it 
was clear, but it was still very windy. And so from this camp they sorted 
out from all the loads buried beneath the snow the essentials and set off 
towards Camp 5. They found when they were nearly there that the stores 
that had been dumped by a previous party—McKinnon and Jackson's 
party—many of them had been smothered by snow and some of them 
carried away by avalanche during the storm, so they had to spend an extra 
day there recovering them and Betting the essentials to launch the first 
assault party. 

We had been studying the summit closely as we got nearer to it. We 
had hoped to follow up a ridge which looked quite level, but as we got 
nearer we saw how very broken.it was, with great gendarmes of rock 
jutting out, making climbing along the ridge almost impossible. So we 
hoped if we did get that high we would find a way just below the ridge 
through the snow and rocks to the summit. Camp 5 was established at 
25,300 ft. and we hoped from here to place just оле more assault camp— 
as on Everest—one camp above the south col. The assault camp would 
be just one small two-man tent and in that the first assault pair would 
spend the night and from there make their bid for the summit. If they 
could make it well and good; if not, they would get as far as they could 
and the second assault pair would be following them a day behind to 
have a crack next day and to gain advantage from the experience of the 
first pair. The first pair should come straight down that night, back to 
Camp 5. From Camp 5 we could look across at Jannu, a 25,000 ft. 
peak which lies off from the west spur of Kanchenjunga, and I think 
probably, if there is a mountain in the Himalayas that will never be 
climbed, that is it. 

When all was ready at Camp 5 the first assault pair set off, accompanied 
by Evans and Mather, to establish Camp 6. All of them were using 
oxygen. As Harvey and I were climbing that day from Camp 4 to Camp 
5, we saw the small string of people, just dots against the snow, working 
their way up the Gangway towards the place where they hoped to estab- 
lish the assault camp. We wanted to get as high as we could up the 
Gangway and leave as little as possible for the final assault. Piling up 
below, reminding us that we had to hurry all the time, were the monsoon 
clouds. We had been held up by that short storm and we had not got 
many days left now before the monsoon would prevent any further 
climbing. Soon the assault party saw ahead of them fairly level pieces 
of rock where they thought they could establish their high camp. Once 
there, they set about cutting a small ledge out of the ice and snow. They 
were all very tired, and no one had much energy left to do it, but suddenly 
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George Band noticed that one of the Sherpas’ oxygen sets was still work- . 
ing; the others had all finished theirs, and he looked at this and found he 
had a considerable amount left. He could only conclude that while 
` during a rest the sets had been turned off, Tashi had failed to turn his on 
again. Although this is possibly not a very good advertisement for the 
oxygen, it certainly is a very good advertisement for the Sherpa who had 
managed to plod'along with his mask stil cn his face without, in fact, 

using any oxygen! And so Band took this set from him and with the 
remaining hour or so that was left he was able to get renewed energy and 
cut a little ledge for the tent. Brown anc Band were left there and the 
others returned to Camp 5 to’ wait in support. © The same day, the 26th, 
May, Hardie and myself, the second assualt pair, came up from Camp 5. 
As we left Camp 5 we saw two dots leaving Camp 6; they were the first 
pair. making their bid for the summit. We saw them as they moved up: 
the ‘Gangway, but soon they were lost in amongst the rocks and we did . 
not see them again. We ourselves reached Camp'6 to find the tent had 
been blown down and, with the two Sherpas who had coms with us to 
help to carry our ‘oxygen, we set about, sorting out the camp and settling 
down to wait for the first pair. ‘Our two She-pas went down and Hardie . 
‘and I, excited to find out what had happened, -emained at that high camp. 

As the afternoon drew on our excitement turned to appréhension and as 
there was no sign of the others we went:out and loókéd and shouted. 

Still no sign of them. We felt that our voices must have carried quite a 
way and they ought to hear us, but there was по reply and as the afternoon 
grew into evening we began to be really worried that there must have been 
some accident. · It was too late now to think of going out to do anything, 
. so we had just to wait patiently and hope for the best. As the sun set 
behind Jannu it was getting rapidly dark and about then we heard bits 
of snow being kicked on to our tent and realized. there was movement 
about. We went outside and shouted and there at last were the first 
~ pair! It was about 7 o'clock when the two ve-y exhausted climbers came 
into view round the buttress of rock and flopped down exhausted on 
the. little bit of level ice and snow in front of our tent. We heard from 
them the very, great news that they had been to the near summit. There 
was no time for excitement because we realized пом that, waatever-happen- 
ed, the four of us would have to spend a very uncomfortable night in that . 
tiny tent, and we knew that the first pair were very exhausted; one of 
them, George Band, had slightly frost-bitten fingers where he had 
handled one bf his oxygen cylinders without gloves on. Joe Brown 
had taken his goggles off for a short time-to be able to see better on a 
difficult bit of rock and was slightly snow blind... We had to get them in, 
feed them up and give them plenty of liquid. At that alttude one needs 
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a tremendous amount of liquid. You breathe in very dry air, and breathe 
out very moist air, and you lose something like six or seven pints of 
liquid a day just from breathing. Having given them gallons of tea and 
revived them a bit, we were able to hear their story. That morning they 
had set out at about half past eight from Camp 6 and had climbed steadily 
up the Gangway. They made one false start from the snow towards the · 
summit and wasted about an hour, but they put this right and were soon 
almost on to the col. They stayed this side to be sheltered from the wind 
and from there they were able to look back at the south summit of 
Kangbachen and away in the distance, about eighty miles away, the 
peaks of Everest and Lotse. As they drew near the summit at about 
28,000 ft. they were confronted suddenly by a very:steep rock wall. 
Here Joe Brown took the lead. Не is the expert rock climber, and as he 
told us about it in that little tent at Camp 6 Hardie and I thought “ We'll 
. never make that." Brown got up and when he was round the corner he 
shouted back to George: “ George, we're up." That was the first time 
he realized that they were in fact so near the summit. 

The night passed somehow. We heard from George Band that, as 
there was such a narrow ledge, the two of them had spent the night before 
roped into the tent, with the rope tied to a rock outside. They had drawn 
lots as to who was to sleep on the outside and George Band had lost. 
When it came to a question of putting all four of us in, the question seemed 
to be a little more acute, so we thought that as George Band knew all 
about it he had best go there again! Не told us that he heard the seams 
of the tent creaking through the night and wondered when it was going 
to give. Anyhow, we spent an uncomfortable night, sharing the two 
sleeping bags, and the next morning the other two were fit enough to 
go down themselves to Camp 5 where Evans was waiting forthem. After 
they had gone down Hardie and I set about preparing our own oxygen 
apparatus, ready for our own bid for the summit. We thought that, 
having come so far, and as it was a fine day, if we could get a second pair 
to the summit, in spite of the fact that the first reconnaissance pair had 
made it, it would be a great thing. After we had been climbing for some 
time we passed the oxygen frames of the first party dumped on the rocks. 
They had left them there on their way down the day before, when their 
oxygen had run out. We had our first mishap just before this when one 
of the oxygen cylinders out of Hardie's frame had slipped from its straps 
and:gone falling down the mountain, banging on a rock, breaking open 
and hissing off down the mountain side. So we were nów faced with 
having to make the summit climb, if we were still going to do it, with a 
very limited amount of oxygen. But we pushed on up and got on to the 
ridge, using now a very low flow rate of oxygen. Soon ме сате to the rock 
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buttress near the summit, which we had heard so much about and which 


‚Тое Brown had climbed the day before. We looked up and did not like 


the look of it at all, so Harcie and I thought we would just have.a look 


round Ше corner. We went round five or ten yards anc there, sure 
- enough, was a perfect little snow ridge running пр {о the summit. 


We reached a point near the summit just below a pyramid of snow. 
Fifteen feet away from us and five or six feet г ebove was the actual summit 
of the mountain; and that was the part which was left untrodden. 

-After a while on the summit; changing our oxygen cylinders and chang- 


. ing the films in our camerzs, eating a few biscuits, chocolate, sweets, 


Kendal mint cake, we set cut to come down again. By now Hardie ` 
had little oxygen left and I was out of it and hed to come down all the way 


. without, and found, in fact, the descent far worse than the ascent. We 


were met at Camp 5 by Charles Evans, who was waiting there in support, 
and as we drew near to it he shouted out * Have you been to the top?” 
We thought a bit, thought it was rather a stupid question, because we 


. could not think where else we had been al. that time, -so we did not 


trouble to answer. It was the 26th May. ‘ Hardie thought this one up— 
I am not quite sure how he did it in his rataér muzzy state—he said: 

“ Charles, who won the Election?” Charles obviously thought that was 
a stupid question too and he did not answer. We joined him at Camp 
5, rested there, and then went on-down to Base Camp; but while we were: 


. at Camp 5 we heard from Charles the very sad news that one of ош. 
_ Sherpas had died in Base Camp at almost the exact time that we reached 


the summit. Не had been ill for a few davs, and of course the Sherpas, 
who are in some ways superstititious, were saying that the Gods of 


- Kanchenjunga had’ not let us get away with it scot-free after all. Не. 
. was buried under a rock at Base Camp апа the Sherpas carved on it the 


eternal. Buddhist prayer: —* Om Мапе Padme Hum’ '—“ Hail to the 
Jewel in the Lotus." 
So Pemba Dorje's death was the only cloud on our ТРЕЯ аї having, . 


` beyond all expectations, reached, пої just with one but with two pairs, 


the point so near to the summit of Kanchenjunga. ` That evening, as the - 


-sun set, there was very little rejoicing in Base Camp, although we had 


become a very close team not only of climbers эщ of the Sherpas who had 
worked so cheerfully with us. Ч 
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LER Reception . 
; in honour of the Rt. Hon. Lord Hailey, 


GCSI, GCIE, GCMG 


Ow THE 20th October, 1955, the Council of the East India Association 
gave a Reception for its members at Over-Seas House in honour of 
The Rt. Hon. Lord HaiLEY, the retiring President. In the absence of 
his süccessor, The Rt. Hon. Sir Patrick Spens, PC, KBE, QC, MP, who was 
in Malta as a member of the Parliamentary Group headed by the Lord 
Chancellor, the Chair was taken by Sir Jonn WooDHEAD. In addition 
to Lord Hailey, the large number of guests were received in the Hall of 
India by Sir John Woodhead, Sir Thomas Smith, Vice-Chairman, and 
Sir Francis Low, Hon. Secretary. 


Addressing the guests, Sir Joun WoopHeaD said: It. is often said that 
some poeple are born great, others achieve greatness and others have 
greatness thrust upon them. This afternoon I fall into the third of 
those categories, for my presence in the Chair to-day is due to the un- 

.avoidable absence of our President, Sir Patrick Spens. Sir Patrick has 

asked me to convey to you and to Lord Hailey his deep regret that he is 
unable to be with us to-day. He is a member of the Parliamentary 
Group which, under the leadership of the Lord Chancellor, is now in 
Malta for the Round Table Conference on the future constitutional 
position of the Island. 

So, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my privilege and honour to give 
expression to the feeling of great respect and high esteem which we bave 
for Lord Hailey, and to convey to him our gratitude for his services to the 
Association during the years he was its President, and during the тпапу 
years he has been a Vice-President and a Member. He has been a 
Member for nearly 30 years, and became a Vice-President seventeen years 
ago. Lord Hailey has always taken a great interest in the work of the 
Association and, during the period he was President, he played a very 
active role in our affairs. In addition to presiding at the Annual Meetings 
and the Annual Receptions, he attended many of the meetings and 
frequently took the Chair at those meetings: and, what is more, made 
valuable contributions to the discussions on the papers read at the meet- 
ings. Again, as I can personally testify, we could always rely on his wise 
advice whenever matters were referred to him and could always depend 
on his readiness to assist us, particularly the Honorary Secretary, in the 
arrangement of lectures. In fact, he was all that a President should be. 
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MC "Thebes services: io: ‘the ‘Association: were: “etl de more кушш by d us in view >. 
M .of thé great. 'démands on his time. As. we ali know,’ ‘Lord Hailey, · since" tu 
* his retirement from India, has spent a great deal of his-time and energies: pue 
. .i0n ‘work iX Africa. Не has become the leading British authority. on the ^ "a 
.: affaits-of the Colonies in'that^ ‘Continent..; Important-dévelopments are.’ ~ 
- taking place in-the administration ‘of those. territories; and. there must^- 
+ be few aspects of thé complicated pfoblerrs facing Her Majesty’s ' Govern- EAS 
ment in regard to those Colonies on which. light has net.been thrown'by ~. 
е : Lord .Hailey's great African: Survey. “He i d understand, ыы) ^Y 
MN P ‚ busy. at the moment rewriting that Survey. 
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-fields of administration as Lord Halley 1 has done. At is. 'patural. for аг : 
"7.7. dn this Association to think of him- primarily asa great and outstanding t 
ET дон servant “of. the’ Crown of. pre-Independence days in the Indian. Sub- ^.^ 
z- сєз Continent, who was successively Governor оѓ ће Punjab and:thé United `- 
See Provinces, ‘rendered great services,and gave: invaluable help to the Secretary M 

"^ t of Statéfor Indiain the framing and passing of the- Government: of India. 2. 
E Act, of 1935." Butit is right and ‘proper:that we should also think of him. * 
288 eminent in another great field, that of the. Africati Colonies, and' pày _. 
TONO our tribute to the ‘Outstanding y work he has donein терага і to ihe problems os 
‚7 facing: those territories.. When we look.at ‘Lord: Hailey- and see him still : 
- <, young in. mind and. body, it:is difficult to real:ze that his two. careers have’: 
-` extended: over-a period ‘of 60.years.:- As Lord Templewood, one:of.our .:: 
: Vice-Présiderits; once: remarked-Lord Hailey nas: mad., a. treaty with ue 
` time never to grów old... tat : 
“Lord. Hailey, we. are тоге: ‘than glad to het Jè ‘hie ‘opportunity of thanking a 
| “you: for: all. the: Work you: ‘hâve. done. for. ite Association; particularly“. 
ы ieee, ‘during. the” years. ‘you: were its President, to pey our tribüte'to your. gréat 
тск careers first:in- the. Indian ‘sub-Continent and; later, in the Africair Con-. - 
qu tinent; and = wish: you Be happiness and prosperity. in the many yea 

e to. tome.: EE DE у i 
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г Л Non ‘Hailey. SENE in reply ‘his gratitude to' ‘Sir john Woodhead: - : 
EJ and; to. :the-members of the:Council. for. thé: kir dness- they паа shown him- ; > 
po dn arfaiiging : for the Reception. held that’ afternoon. “He regretted: that hé ^ 
+: had riot been.able to give to thé. Association тоге. of. his time’ ‘and service; ..; 
‚`7 but ће task to: which. he was now: committed, the řewrititig of “An: African. E 
5 “Survey,” ‘had jmposed à heavier burden on him than:he had anticipated: die 
- He went on to address himself to а topic which, as he said, niust.be‘one of- ^, 
ee peculiar: concern, to thé members of Ше. Association; ‘namely; the’ ‘position’ 2 
purus now: сир Бу India i in the Commonwealth." Tt was, he: said, a positio "m 
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to which-those members of the Association who have had for so many 
years'a direct concern in India's destiny, must now adjust their outlook. 
“Iam not," he went on to say, “ going to try now to recall those memories 
which we all share of our life and work in India, memories which mean so 
much to us now, and will live with us for the remainder of our days. I 
can best make my point by presenting to you tbree contrasting pictures— 
the picture of the hopes for India's future which some of us entertained 
in the early days of this century; the picture of India's future as we saw 
it when the great India Act of 1935 was passed; and finally that of the 
position which India occupies to-day as a member of the Commonwealth. 

For the first of these pictures, I will not take the standpoint of one of 
those convinced exponents of the inevitability and inviolability of British 
rule of whom we knew so many in the Curzonian days. I will take the 
position of the more forward-looking type of man who was convinced 
that, sooner or later, India must be given some measure of self-rule. 
But i in what form was self-rulé then envisaged? Not more, in my recollec- 
tion, than that a much larger number of Indians should be admitted to the 
Services; that a certain proportion of Indians should sit on the Viceroy's 
Council or on the Councils of the local Governments; and that there 
should be an increased but carefully regulated number of elected members 
in the Legislatures. As regards major matters of policy generally, there 
should be an increasing devolution of authority to the Government of 
India itself, and a rapid but substantial decrease in the control exercised 
by Whitehall. 

Now let me-take my second picture. Things had moved fast by 1935. 
When the India Act of that year was passed, our forward looking friend 
could envisage a future in which British India and the Indian States would 
be united in a Federation, and its pattern was so designed as to make it 
possible for India to reach the same status as the great Dominions which 
then constituted the British Commonwealth of Nations. The Statute of 
Westminster, which gave recognition to the status which the Dominions 
then occupied, and which formally constituted them as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, had been enacted four years before, 
in 1931. The years 1931 and 1935 are therefore of especial significance 
in this connexion. 1f British policy continued to maintain that liberal 
approach which had allowed the Dominions to reach the status they had 
achieved in 1931, then there was a practical certainty that India could, 
after 1935, attain with no great delay the same position as the Dominions. 

That was іп 1935. I will not dwell now on the way in which the chance 
.of the fulfilment of the purpose of that great Act was nullified (as I hold) 
largely by the opposition which had been organized against it in this 
country. I must pass on to my third picture, the picture of to-day. 
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The India Act of 1935 has missed its aim. Self-rule and Dominion : 
‘status have given place to complete independence. India, it is true, 

remains a member of the Commonwealth as it is now constituted. 
British statesmen quite properly paint the Commonwealth connexion 
in the most honourable colours. But we here can afford to be realistic. 
For practical purposes the term Commonwealth is to-day all that now 
survives of the British Commonwealth of Nations as constituted in 1931. 
That form of union did not owe its value fcr us merelv to the fact of a 
comnion allegiance to the Crown, though I do not by апу means overlook 
the significance of this. It owed its real value to the fact that it was an 
expression in constitutional form of certain ideals and traditions peculiar 
to ourselves and to some of the peoples of the western world. It was 
this which constituted its real dynamic. . The need to meintain those 
ideals and traditions against all attack from the outside world bound it 
together in the great issues of peace and wa-. But the Commonwealth 
of to-day is different. India, which is numerically its largest member, 
has not the same background of tradition nor way of life аз that which 
gave the British Commonweaith of Nations its force. To take the supreme 
test; it is by no means certain, to say the least, that if those ideals and that 
manner of life were menaced from outside. then India would find it 
encumbent on her to come tc their defence, as the great Dominions have’ 
done in two World Wars. Ог let'me take another, somewhat less crucial 
point. We could not say that India has the same interest as ourselves 
in maintaining the unity, and internal harmony of the Commonwealth. 
Moreover, as time goes on, India is likely to be joined in the Common- 
wealth by other units of our former Empire in Asia and in Africa which 
also have a different background of tradition from ourselvss, and will have 
no special reason to share our own ideas on mejor issuess of policy. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the position or to summon ир spectres of 
future trouble. It is enough if we realize that the Commonwealth as we 
see it to-day has little in tbe nature of a binding tie, and that it now indeed 

. contains some elements of potential disunity. It may well be that the 
historian of the future may say that this was -n any case inevitable, that 
once the former bonds of Empire were loosened, the dilferences of 
background, of tradition, and of a national way of life were bound to 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to maintain any conception of the need 
of common policy. He may point out the difficulty now experienced by 
France in her efforts to integrate her former Colonial possessions in the 
French Unions the form assumed by the French Empire atter the Second 
World War. It seems indeed that the more that France tries to prove to: 
them that Шеу. аге now an iniegral part of the French Union, the more 
: pronounced is their tendency to spring apart from it. But this is a point 
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which. must be left for history to decide. The instant question for those 
who have had close relations with India in the past is what they can do now 
to foster in India a sense of unity with Great Britain and with other 
members of our Commonwealth. 

The answer seems to me to be clear. When I suggest that we should 
be realistic, this does not mean that we should in any way grudge India 
the standing which she now seeks to establish for herself in world affairs. 
We must welcome every sign that her independence has meant to her 
people a higher standard of living and a new rhythm of social life. If 
she can now stand by herself in the world, she owes this to the long period 
of consolidation and political evolution of which she had the benefit 
during British rule. We claim that there is little in that record which 
India can have cause to regret; there is much that we should not allow 
her to forget. There were many personal friendships formed during that 
period; we must not let them perish. We have contributed much to 
India of our culture, of our concepts of right and wrong, and of our ideals 
of individual liberty. It is our pride to have made that contribution to 
her; let it now be our task to help the seeds we have planted to grow and 
fructify in the future. In the performance of that task the members of the 
Association have a peculiar and special place, and it is one which I know 
they: will continue to regard not only as an obligation but an honour to 
fulfil. For us there must be one clear watchword © Let the fruits of the 
past be seen in the friendship of the future." 


LORD STANSGATE IN INDIA 


Lord Stansgate, President of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, who 
attended the meeting in India of the Executive Committee of the Body, 
was received by Shri G. V. Mavalankar, Speaker, Lok Sabha, when 
the former called on the latter in New Delhi on November 24 last. 
Better known as Mr. Wedgewood Benn, Lord Stansgate, a labour MP, is 
a former Secretary of a State for India. 

The. Photograph shows (left to right): Lord Stanspate: Shri G. 
Mavalankar Speaker of the House of the People; Shrimati m. 
and Lady Stansgate. 
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“Vilage? and Small Scale. Industries ` 
A yaron India’s Second Plan ' 
p ^ 4 THE KARVE COMMITTEE: PROPOSALS’. 
СА СЛЕ programmes нЕ Rs: 259. Б. crores TM village acd Sha 2 E 


x’ 'scale'industriés under the Second. Five Year Plan: have been rzcomimended-- x 
Љу the, Karve- Committee, "These. programmes, “it is“estimiated, will . ; 


. provide employment opportunities, in one form: or. another, to. ош i s 


с four: and half million’ persons." 8 А 
" Recalling. the objectives of. the Second: Plan, the Canute ‘Beet vis EIS 

' thai àn important reason fer the emphasis laid in; ‘the Second” Plan’ On, 

'- obtaining increased supplies of consumer goods through the village and. 
small-scale industries sector is the’ desire to'pcevent а further aggravation b 
Ot the unemployment and underemployment z sroblems: - VER 
7702 "Thé Committee, with.two members dissenting, has.also ominie do 

Le ће création“ Of a separaté. Ministry presided-over bya, Minister with ^ 


2: / sz. Cabinet rank to,carry on the- Work 'of-the small and village units of-the . ` 


E ' induétry. It suggests that in order to ensure effective co-ordination over: 





р É ‚ the entire" field -of village and small. scale industries, a. Co-ordinating ү! К 
-.Cominittee consisting of Chairmen: of. the All- Indià-Boards, namely, : 


~~ Handloom, Khadi, Handicrafts, Small- Scale, Coir.and Silk, and presided T 


- over by the-Minister should be set up. po 
: "Enumerating three important: aspects. of its work, the брзине. says e 
vy roe firstly, it involved making recommendations for. stopping any increase 


-< ->` it had tó be directed towards providing. prog-essively for as much addi- * 
© 777 tional. employment as could.be afforded ; and thirdly, it must Тау the basis me 
vi ` for the structure of an essentially decentralized society for the future dnd ` 
. . while doing this provide also- for морс economic development ata; 
. - "fairly rapid rate. i 
L^ The Report of the Committee presents ira stem: sd. ibdel 
1." <manner the essentials of a Second Five Year Plan for the village and small 
ыс ^ gcale-industries. In its basic approach it sets 2ut the theory of economic `. 
ice development : with reference to'these industries, proposes à: five-year. . 
, provision - -ánd ‘works out its employment content. IL. also suggests. mu 
.. an organizational and administrative. set-up, eppropriate to the planned . ds 
“лт. ,'_ development of. these industries and gives abroad outline of the decentral-. ` 
;U 7 i^ ized. pattern. of economy envisaged for the future. Further; the: report 
" ^ describes briefly. the. institutional arrangements. in regard to.co-operation, ` 
СТИ “апа credit whereby small units шу bé мош. within: the framework: 


(o in unemployment ог. ünder-employment.in: existing occupations; secondly, -` 


of co-operative organization and raised to a level at which credit from 
: normal banking institutions begins to flow into this sector of the economy. 

The Village and Small Scale Industries (Second Five Year Plan) Com- 
mittee, popularly known as the Karve Committee, was appointed by the 
Planning Commission on June 28, 1955. It consisted of: Professor 
D. G; Karve, Chairman; Professor D. R. Gadgil; Sri V. L. Mehta and 
Sri Р. Govindan Nair, Members; Sri V. Nanjappa, Alternate Member; 
and Dr. D. K. Malhotra, Deputy Secretary, Planning Commission, 
Secretary. 

"Thé main task assigned to the Committee by its terms of reference 
was to prepare a scheme, industry-wise and: wherever possible State-wise, 
for the utilization of the resources to be earmarked for the purpose of 
development of these industries as an integral part of the Second Five 
Year Plan. The principal objectives to be kept in view by the Committee 
were (1) that the bulk increased production of consumer goods in common 
demand during the plan period has to be provided by village and small 
scale industries, (2) that employment provided by these industries should 
progressively increase and (3) that production and marketing in these 
industries should be organized mainly on co-operative lines. The Com- 
mittee was required to submit an outline of all its recommendations before 
the end of September 1955. 

The Committee began. work on June 10, 1955, and submitted to the 
Planning Commission a Brief Outline of its conclusions and recom- 
mendations on September 30, 1955. The present report is mainly an 
elaboration of the Brief Outline, but it sets out the Committee’s approach 
on two subjects which were only touched upon in the Brief Outline, 
namely, (i) planned supply and organized marketing of consumer goods 
and (ii) sources and channels of finance. The report runs into eight 
chapters and 159 typed pages. 

After reviewing briefly the role of the village and small scale industries 
in the first five year plan, it sets out the basic approach of the Committee 
to the problems of. development of these industries in the Second Five 
Year'Plan with special reference to decentralization, techniques, planned 
supply, sources and channels of finance, rural electrification and procedure 
for licensing of large units in so far as it may affect the development 
programmes of village and small scale industries. A rapid review is then 
given, of the measures suggested for the development of the village and 
small scale industries and is followed by a somewhat more detailed 
exposition of the lines of development envisaged for the various industries, 
namely, handloom and khadi, handpounding of rice, vegetable oil, 
leather footwear and tanning, gur and khandsari, cottage match and 
other village industries, handicrafts, small scale industries sericulture 
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and coir. Estimates of experiditure on the apas] Avaimet ш ; 


| E grammes. are taken as-the-basis for the preparation of à 'scheme of alloca- a i 
. tion | ОЁ: resources, industry-wise: and, „Wherever ` possible,’ ‘State-wise, AE 
Estimates of. ployer for the various. ‘incustries are then worked ой. s 


ee -tive pattern which ihe Committes estes appropriate to. the develop- © ` 


: шеш of village and small scale: industries i in ше Second. Буе Year Рац. 


“ALLOCATION: “OF RESOURCES. 


"Tie Committe has proposed a ай i allocation: of Rs. 259, ё © crores: fo the 22 
development prograinmés- of УШаре. апа “small-scale iñdvstries in һе 


." Second: ‘Five Year Plan, Rs. ‘25.25 crores at the Centre‘and Rs. 234:36 > -: 
"erores in the. States. This represents the entire proposed expenditure. = 
' in this sector. irrespective of the departments or- agencies through ; чш UE А 
_is channelled. . A 


“An allocation. of Rs. 80. crores: is proposed for handloom cotton weaving, DE 


. Rs:.23 ctores for decentralized. cotton spinning. and. khadi, Rs. 5 E а 


each for silk-ánd. wool: weaving (handloom: and khadi), Rs..47 crore$'for op 
the: ‘Village. indistriés, including -Rs. 8.26 crores; for ‘handpoundinig and . - 


Rs. 13 crores for-village oil industry, Rs. 65 crores for small-scale industries; ps 


Rs. 11: ‘crores for. handicrafts, ` Rs.. 6 crores. Zor. sericulture, Rs. 2 crores’. 


` for coir and Rs. 15 crores for general, schemes. of administration; training, An 


4 . research, ete. ce: jus 


-:Stàte-wise allocations are próposed Pu ail the industrítà except hadi, | 


^^i. handicrafts ‘and, cottage metch-for which allocations. will havé ‘to: be. ` 


77 madé on a suitable basis when the development prom pe аге more LEN 
fully workéd out,^ . 7. = 


"The Committee. has pointed: out that aligcetions as $ Бегей the Сібе ^ 
and: States are based on whether the schemes. are to. be ‘implemented by. = 


. the Centre ог State Governments and shave по reference'to the manner `. к 


in which. the resources will be, found. . The: question. of flów-of resources’ 2 


` from the Centre to the State.for meeting exoenditure cn different types Bae 


of- schemes апа the principles and conditions ` governing such Allocation s 


i.d should, | in the Committee’s opinion, be treated separately. - 


The Committee has also poirted out that in the scheme of allodsition км 


: of résources proposed by it, State-wise allocations are based on the esti- . 
`, mated costs of the. proposed overall programmes for the. various: industries Ps 


and are not dgrived from the proposals: or schemes put. forward by е 


State without reference to such programmes. 


Tn regard to the employment. potential of thz devélopment pro ogranines, UU 


i ^ ‘the’ Committée's 5. estimate 1 is that’ nie ‘employment will тш for over © u 
E M MEE a 2 a rs Л My tpe n UE a | 





| 

| 
three, million persons, seasonal employment for one million persons and 
wholetime employment for another half a million persons. Employment 
opportunities in one form or another may thus arise for about four and 
half million persons. 

I 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 


| { 

While not suggesting any amalgamation of the .All-India Boards, 
namely, Handloom, Khadi, Handicrafts; Small-scale Coir and Silk, 
the Committee has recommended their being put under one Central 
Ministry. With the exception of two members of the Committee (Sri 
P. Govindan Nair, 1.С.5., and Sri V. Nanjappa, 1.c.s.) the Committee is 
in fayour of creating a separate Ministry presided over by a Minister with 
Cabihet rank so that the field covered by the small and village units 
of the industry may secure the same whole-hearted recognition which is 
now readily accorded to the field of large scale industry. 

The Committee has further recommended that a wholetime Secretary 
should assist the Minister in regard to the decentralized sector as a whole 
and that to ensure effective co-ordination over the entire field a Co- 
ordinating Committee consisting of Chairmen of all the Boards and 
presided over by the Minister in charge should be set up. 

For the States, the set-up envisaged by the Committee is that one and 
the same Minister and the same Secretary should be in charge of both 
village and small scale industries and co-operation, that there should be 
a self-contained department for these industries under a head who should 
be suitably endowed with the necessary powers and that besides the 
necessary qualified technical personnel, there should be one wholetime 
officer in each District and Block level Officers in the Community Projects 
for looking after these industries. 

After discussing the’ status and nature of functions of the All-India 
Boards, the Committee reaches the conclusion that the organization 
required for implementing a regular development programme for village 
and small scale industries cannot be dissociated from the normal activity 
of plànning, finance and administration of the Central and State Govern- 
ments. : 





i BASIC’ APPROACH 
The Committee's basic approach to the question of development of 
village and small scale industries is pivotal to its entire scheme of alloca- 
tion of resources and to its various proposals and recommendations. 
It is essentially an approach of planned and regular transition from a lower 
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level - do a. higher Jd. of chida within a. decentralised а of. К 
~ economy... Keeping , in view the. dynamic character of all planning and > 
^; progress, it discountenances any line of thinking which leads to the village- 
. айа small scale industries. being: relegated permanently. Gr: for a long time, ©. 
До stagnant or static techniques. ; ‘At the same time, it теје jects all measurés - 

= which may: cause ‘aggravation of what may bé called ‘technological uns. si 
E "éniployment... In: the ‘Committee’s :own ‘words, © existence.: of a large. rud 
' number of. unemployed and. ‚ undereniployed persons indicates ‘wastage M 





К Of available resourcés of manpower and in terms of distribution: it creatés 


M a very large problem of low income groups living much below. any re- | д5 
;cognized subsistence level.” Granted that tha economic and administra- - 


^. “tive resources of Governments in the country: are: ‘extremely inadequate 






Dee Шу through. providing additional employment.” 





F i г. problem than any other. The above, of couzse, implies that the avenües 
727 7 of additional or fuller employment -for exis-ing persons, in this sector, 
ў аге, such that the contribution of their productive 'effort- substantially 





This consideration is reinforced by the nezd: to. utilize existing invest- 


nc =. being built up.. 


: "The adoption of the modèrn, usually capital intensive and roundabout 
- processes, leads to a deepening of the structure of industrial production. 
'It involves the provision: оЁ:есойопис overheads and the apparatus of 
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Б In so far asa substantial proportion, of the persons: stee ‘especially 
1: > from’ acute underemployment : -belongs to the village and ‘small scale ` 
~ industry group, providing relief to them in occupations to which’ they PO 
s have been traditionally trained ‘апі for which they- -havs equipment `` 
v appears to Бе. а more тейѕопаЫе and logical way of. dealing with the . 


51 for any. system of. relief o-social security which. would take care. of this . КЫ 
- Jarge. problem, it follows that the'relief to this large class. must be given NH : 


S "lowers the cost'of such, what might be called. part-relief emplóyment. DERE 


"ment. and personnel. fully in-the present situation of. shortages. of Бош г: К 
“>. .capital айа trained personnel and by the desirability : of drawing upon an > <=; 
S DEA alternative source of supply-of consumer goods when à.modern structure ^ * 
v7. ^f industrial production as ста ша the second five year plan i is c» 
. -In this connexion, the Comites sàys: * The process of. adoption: of NC 
BS IU modern technique involves changing the stricture of economic society.: '- 


'. external economies in a large measure, at leest partly, in advance of. the с 

Г adoption 'of modern techniqués: in the direst production of.consumer ` ` 

: -° goods: At least, this is песеѕѕагу if the: country is to avoid lop-sided ``. 
te development and continued dependence on foreign. economies. In ‘such.’ 

` a'situation it is:again reasonablé to avoid, to the extent it is possible, -` - 

. 0 new capital investment: and additional effort at training personnel for Ње -> 





immediately needed increase in production of consumer goods. Con- 
sumer goods may be taken to be the end product of the process of econo- 
mic development. The building up of the complex structure of modern 
economy systematically from the base involves some postponement of 
the availability of consumer goods produced through the modern pro- 
cesses. Otherwise, a consumer goods structure will develop which for 
all practical purposes rests on the underlying base of producers’ goods 
industry and superstructure of important services of foreign economies. 
It would thus be an advantage for the economy if in the building up of 
the modern structure it could for some time rely on the production of 
consumer goods coming from another source. In such an eventuality the 
building up of the modern structure, logically from the base upwards, could 
proceed without unnecessary shortage of consumer goods. A structure 
built in this way would, for the same expenditure of resources, be broader- 
based and deeper than a structure in the building up of which attention 
needed to be paid to an early increase in the production of consumer 
goods." 





SULTAN AHMET MOSQUE, ISTANBUL 
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| Federation of Malaya Budget 2 
SIR DONALD MacGILLIVRAY’S SPEECH 


THE FOLLOWING are extracts from the Budget Speech to the Federal 
Legislature made by Sir Donald MacGillivray, High Commissioner for 
the Federation of Malaya, on November 30, 1955: 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT 


It is common knowledge that external capital and private enterprise 
have played a conspicuous part in the development of the Malayan 
economy. It is therefore, and will remain, the policy of the present 
Government to accord to such industry and enterprise fair and considerate 
treatment; to foster an atmosphere in which the overseas investor who is 
genuinely concerned with the development on sound lines of the country's 
productive resources can invest and conduct undertakings in this country 
without fear of discrimination or unfair treatment; and, last but not least, 
to continue the present policy whereby the overseas investor can, after 
payment of local taxes and obligations, remit to his country, within the 
framework of ordinary and reasonable Exchange Control requirements, 
funds for the payment of dividends and for the repatriation of his capital. 

In return, the new Government looks with confidence to those overseas 
enterprises which work in this country to identify themselves closely with 
the interests, aspirations and sentiments of the new and self-governing - 
Malaya of the future; that is, to take example, by training young Malayans © 
for technical and managerial posts; by re-investing in this country a 
reasonable proportion of profits earned here in years of prosperity; and, 
finally, by transferring to Malaya whenever possible the effective seat of 
direction of undertakings whose sole or principal seat of activity is in 
this country. 


THE PUBLIC. SERVICE 


One of the Government's principal objectives is the Malayanization - 
of posts in Division 1 of the Public Service. 

In connexion with the policy of Malayanization, consideration is being 
given by the Government to the position of the overseas officer. In 
somewhat similar circumstances in other territories opportunities have 
been given to everseas officers to leave the service on fair and reasonable 
terms when constitutional changes affecting their terms of appointment 
take place. The devising of a scheme providing for such opportunities 
for officers now serving in the Federation and the date for its introduction 
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will be one of the subjects on the agenda of the London conference early 
next year. I can say now, however, that the Chief Minister and his 
colleagues fully recognize not only the valuable services which have been 
performed in the past by overseas officers but also the Government's need 
to retain, particularly during the critical few years of transition ahead of 
us, many of the overseas officers now serving on the permanent establish- 
ment in the Federation. While opportunities to leave the service will 
therefore be granted at the appropriate time to those officers who wish to 
go, those officers who remain to assist the country along the road to 
self-government and independence will be welcome and can be assured 
that their interests and future will be fully safeguarded. 


CONSTITUTIONAL MATTERS 


Arising out of discussions with the Secretary of State, it has been agreed 
in principle that there shall be appointed a. Commission to review the 
constitution. It has also been.agreed that there should be held in London 
early in 1956 a Conference to discuss the future relations which should 
exist between Her Majesty's Government and Their Highnesses the Rulers 
and the Governments of the Federation, and certain fundamental issues 
such as defence and internal security, finance and the future of the Public 
Service. This London Conference will be followed by the appointment 
of the Commission to review the constitution, and it is accordingly 
intended that the terms of reference, coinposition and timing of this 
Commission should also be discussed at the Conference so that recom- 
mendations can be made thereon to the Queen and the Conference of 
Rulers. The Conference will be attended by four representatives of 
Their Highnesses and four of the Federal Ministers, including the Chief 
Minister. I also will attend the Conference. 

Although the Emergency drags on it is already clear that the Com- 
munists have failed in their attempt to overthrow the Federation Govern- 
ment by force and the Government does not propose to let them destroy 
it by subversion. To-day both here and in the United Kingdom it is 
our common aim and interest.to bring the shooting war to an end as 
quickly-as is possible without prejudice to the future of the Federation 
as a free democratic and self-governing country. It was with this in mind 
that nearly three months ago the Federation Government with the full 
agreement of Her Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom declared 
an amnesty on generous terms. I therefore want now to‘ make it quite 
clear that, even should the Malayan Communist Party obstinately persist 
in spurning this opportunity to prove their alleged desire to see: peace 
return once more to the Federation, and should the shooting war con- 
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“sequently. continue, it de hot. lie жн Бе: power Fof the Cosaxfunists $e 


: as a beaten enemy to 4nipede.the Federation’s political progress. - Ivis 7 
Эа course . essential that the Federation’ ‘Government should.. maintain. 15 
“с fully. adequaté- arrangements: for. security agairst Communist aggtession " 
хапа -subversion;. and: Her. Majesty's: Goverament will continue to give - 
= ‘such help as it may require: ` But with the two Governments'co- operating” © 
^ in the maintenance of ‘that essential. -safegua-d - ‘and е. Shooting war ` `~ 
E “consequently held down to its present sort of level Her Majesty" 8 Govern- ~ 
` ment wọuld see no reason tò regard: the céntinuance of ће Emergericy ^ 
` as aii-obstacle in. tlie Federation's advance: towards self-government . : 2 


сапа I have their authority' for. saying that it is -heir intention to enter the. - 








X Fondon: talks next year on that understanding.” 


^ Central "Asian. Xiteratüre : er 
E TURKMEN: HISTORICAL NOVELS: x e 





г. ОРКЕСБЫТ` уга, ud particilaily s since: dh war; ‘the. creation of ‘pone А ^ à 

5 “national?” literatures i in: the- Central: Asiaii republics i is 4. “subject: -which . 

; has. received а: great: deal. -Of attention from-Soviet’ publcists.- “Broadly... 

Ei -speaking thé'aim is to create in local languages: literaturas" Which reflect, ^ 

i. .the.lives. and: cultures of ‘the. various’ Central. Asian- pecples but. which’ 

-.i conform toa. standard Soviet; and: ustially ‘Russian, pattern. in stibjéct’? ат 
“matter, spirit; ‘and. in style.” A favourite médium; and ‹ one quite foreign’. us 





m to; traditional: Central Asian literature, is the: ‘novel, 


“То write with ease “and distinction. in. a- new and. ünfamiliar. medium” 


is a task which has baffled some of the world's greatest: writers." It is: 
^ not therefore surprising that. the quality. of, the. novels io far: produced . 


3 by: Central’ Asian writers is not remarkable" by: interbational Or even 


27. Soviet standards: з ‘Moreover; many of those: ‘which’ have ‘appeared : Ђауе. Es 
"been criticized with a destructive.violerice hardly ‘calculated to: encourage: ` 
` novelists: as à "whole. . ` Nevertheless; the аррзагапсе of writing not: only 


in a-néw. medium: but in languages which. until twenty-five years ago had 


М - been written уёгу little, and in- some. instances aot at all, mat De e accounted: - 
[ES a literary phenoménon. M : on 177 


` : *Reproduced- by perthission, from Central Asian ‘Review; ES T" m chu. 
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"Hesliayushichii Shag а Decisive Step), By В. Кенен, Moses, iss2:- 
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Novelg by Central Asian writers can be more readily obtained in 
Russian translations than in their original form. Some of them, indeed, 
have only appeared in Russian in their full form, and of these The Decisive 
Step} is one. It is, however, obvious that the Russian version represents 
a faithful translation from a Turkmen original. The Decisive Step, written 
between 1940 and 1947, is generally considered to be.one of the most 
satisfactory Central Asian novels both from the political and from the 
literary point of view. Although it has been criticized for not putting 
the events of the 1916 Revolt into proper perspective, it is described in 
the Soviet Encyclopaedia (1953) as “ showing the part played by the 
peasants in the Socialist revolution and their friendship with the great 
Russian people." In fact, however, the latter theme is hardly treated 
at all. 

The Decisive Step is a narrative of historical events woven round a 
human story of the most slender description. The hero, Artyk, is made 
the central character merely as a matter of form, and his romance and 
marriage with Aina are quite irrelevant incidents. Nevertheless, the 
selection of the novel as a medium does provide an excuse for much 
lively dialogue. The brief analysis of the book which follows is concerned 
primarily with the historical part. With a view to setting forth some of 
the facts about the objects and activities of the Malleson Mission, which 
figure prominently in the book, some excerpts are appended from an 
article entitled “ Тһе Twenty-six Commissars" written by General 
Malleson which appeared in the Fortnightly Review of March 1933. 


* * * 


The story begins in the autumn of 1915 in the village of Gosh, situated 
on a canal connected with the Tedzhen-Kyal river. Khalnazar-Bai, 
a rich notable of the village, has just been appointed mirab (water-con- 
troller) of the canal. f 

Artyk, the hero of the story, is the son of a poor shepherd who, being 
unmarried, has no land of his own. АП he has is the plot belonging to 
his mother; he also rents another plot. He is in love with Aina, the 
daughter of a well-to-do Turkmen of the same village. Не is in revolt 
against the way in which the land is exploited by the bais and against the 
unfair distribution of the water. He is particularly opposed to Khalnazar- 
Bai whom Де accuses of corruption in connexion with the distribution 
of the land-plots and with the work on the canal. : . 

Chernyshov, а: Russian employee on the railway, informs Artyk of the 
impending revolution when both the Russian and the Turkmen poor will 
revolt against their taskmasters, the rich property-owners and bais. In 
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2M “the: thiddle of June к an. бйз is а calling up y ilie о жЕ hs | » 
e “behitid the lines" on 25th June. There-is а meeting. of protest at which WES 
Ps Artyk speaks violently against the Tsar.. ų The Russian military commiander `- .. 





oes NH however, "informed: by the mayor that. tlie. ‘population i is quité ready тобу 
eof). obey. any: “¢all-up: News.is later recéived-that Ње. Go vernor-General - ^^ 
dus OF Turkestan, General “Kuropatkin, has ‘postponed | the call-üp. in order . | 

TA E allow. the: hàrvest, to be brought in. Heáriag | that Guldzhemal Khan,- 2x 

















p the 30th September, 1916. - | а А 


= and а^ ‘thousand Turkmens: are-despatched : to Russia.. 


village where he'tharties-Aina. i >... 


7 received of. thie overthrow. of Kerénskii’s governmient. Turkestan passes’ 
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Poy ys.” the. widow ofa formet Governor of. Turkmenia, is to go. ti. Petersburg: to: 

dt. da petition. the Tsar against the: call-up the villagers begin to. collect money” :·:, 

^ 57 for her journey. - - Ín fact; however, Guldzhemal Khan never gets beyond `, 
М Tashkent’ and all the’ money. is Jost. The datz of the call-up- i is- fixed. for Eo 


^ News of thé óütbteak. of Шш і in 1 Dzhiżak Bed es АК, о: ik 
m. iesolves: to take part in a similar revolt in Turkmenistan. © ‘The leader sof | >. 
« the revolt is a certain Aziz: Khan; who. is in ' fact using it-as a їпёапз. of 
d wreaking vengeance on the chief: ‘water-controller’ with whom he hasan .. 
аз o old quarrel. With: Aziz Khan, ‘Artyk takes part in the’ attack on Tédzhen.: | 
:.. This attack, however, is defeated by the Russian militiry forces, апа ;* 
(^ 7 Artyküs arrested and put. ій prison. The: call-up i is Шеп applied by. io ae 


Suum. ` During. 1917- there is. a severe drought and. famine i in ое | oe 
7 andthe peasants Tecéive the: news: of .the, Revolution | with equanimity. и 

7 Тће Ба: ала:тїсї-реор1е; on: the other: hand, are. filled with: alarm for ©: 
_ the. future of their property. Under Kerenskii's provisional. „government, ... 
а council of deputies л is set up in Tedzhen,. pat ónly one of its membérs, > 
г: Chernyshov, is a real Bolshevik—the rest: being: members’ of the. inoderate `.. .: 
27 bourgeois Opposition. Artyk i -is released from Prison: and: ‘returns: ie. his ae 


г, "Under. the: Provisional. ‘Government ‘the’ ‘eondition, a the. Tuke E 
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join the Soviets, but Artyk distrusts them on account of the position still 
held by Kulikhan. He therefore joins Aziz and is put in command of one 
of his detachments. 

Aziz Khan is visited by a certain Abdulkerim Khan who gives himself 
out to be an Afghan and an emissary of Habibullah Khan, the Emir of 
Afghanistan. He tells Aziz that the Emir has decided to profit by the 
confusion in Russia and to join Turkestan, and particularly Turkmenistan, 
to his own country. Abdul Kerim claims to have had conversations with 
the Khivan Khan, Dzhunaid in Tashauz and to have secured his co- 
operation. Aziz declares his readiness to support the Emir of Afghanistan. 

In December 1917 a congress is convened in Kokand of the peoples of 
Turkestan, and the autonomy of Turkestan is declared. Niyaz Beg is 
appointed head of the delegation representing Turkmenistan. On his 
return to Ashkhabad he is approached by the same Abdulkerim who 
previously declared himself as an Afghan to Aziz Khan. This time he 
gives himself out to be a Turk called Hamid Bey and tries to find out 
how Niyaz Beg would react to the possibility of joining the Turkish 
forces then attacking in the Caucasus. Не also asks Niyaz Beg what his 
attitude would be to the British if they should appear in Turkestan. To 
these questions Niyaz Beg gives an evasive reply although he knows that 
a British mission has already arrived in Meshed. 

At a meeting of the National Committee in Ashkhabad, Artyk becomes -~ 
convinced that this Committee is not concerning itself with the needs of 
the population and that Aziz Khan i is determined to exploit it to his 
own advantage. 

During the temporary absence of Aziz, the Red Guards under the 
command of Kulikhan attack Tedzhen and Khalnazar-Bai is killed. 
Artyk with his detachment is obliged to withdraw from Tedzhen. After 
meeting with Chernyshov, Artyk becomes convinced that in co-operating 
with Aziz Khan he has acted against the people, and that the Soviets 
regard him as their enemy. 

At the time of Aziz Khan’s forced withdrawal from Tedzhen, Kulikhan 
captured a quantity of arms from him. These he despatches to Tashauz 
with the intention of selling them there to his own advantage. But 
Dzhunaid Khan gets hold of these arms and returns them to Aziz, who 
in the meanwhile has set up his headquarters at Ak-Alan, a few miles 
outside Tedzhen. Artyk informs Chernyshov of Kulikhan’s action, but 
Chernyshov is afraid to take any steps against Kulikhan on account of 
his popularity among the Turkmens. Kulikhan arrests Aztyk and puts 
him in prison. 

After Aziz Khan's defeat, Tedzhen passes into the hands of the Soviets, 
but shortly afterwards, the opposition to the Soviet regime in Turkestan 
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begins to grow and Aziz Khan’s forces situated near the railway constitute . 
a special danger, as they. threaten to cut off communications between 
Transcaspia and the centre. In order to liquidate Aziz Khan's forces, .: 
Osipov, the military commissar of the Turkestan repwolic, is sent- to 

Tedzhen. But instead of attacking and disarming him, Osipov enters - 


into friendly conversations with Aziz with the object cf obtaining his ` 


co-operation. He first promises to place him at the head of the Tedzhen 
Soviet, and later, begins to talk to him about the British mission in Meshed. 
Aziz refuses to have anything to do with the British, but. at Osipov's 


suggestion he agrees to join forces with the Emir of Bukhara, мо 


that the latter agrees to share power with him. 

: The rest of the book consists mostly of a graphic description of the. 
confused military operations in Turkestan’ between June 1918 and 
February 1920.. The principal belligerents are the White forces operating 


, from Ashkhabad,. Krasnovodsk and Kaakhka, and the Red fcrces sent by 
` the newly constituted republic of Turkestan. But the issue is complicated 


by the semi-independent forces under the command cf Aziz Khan who, 
although he had originally started the revolt against Tsarist authorities, 
associates himself first with the Provisional and later with the White 
Governments of Ashkhabad. Other complicating factors are the activities 
of Dzhunaid Khan, operating from the Khorezm oasis, and the presence of 


emissaries of the Emirs of Bukhara and Afzhanistan, and of the Turkish 


government. By the 21st July, 1918, the wkole of Transcaspia was in 


. the hands of the Whites, Soviet rule being confined to the Kushka and the 


Merv.districts. It was just at this time that General Malleson arrived in 
Meshed to take charge of the Mission there, and much of the book is 
devoted to.the activities of him апа his officers, and of the small detach- 
ments of the 28th Light Cavalry and the 19th Punjab Regiment which 
. he had at his disposal. The British are represented as beirg in league 


` with Aziz Khan, to whom Artyk; the hero, continues to adhere, in spite of 


his hatred of the British. Later, when the Brent turn against Aziz, 
Artyk continues to support him. ' 
The object of the Malleson' Mission is describes as “ ‘intervention " 


` and as directed ‘solely against the Bolshevik Government. Apart from 
. the operations of the British Indian. troops egainst the Red forces, the 


British. aid afforded to the White forces is described as unimportant; 
Malleson simply gives. them worthless money: and with the same paper 
‘money buys up large quantities. of valuable carpets, skins. and . other 
articles and despatches them across the frontier. The incident of, the 
~ shooting of the twenty-six Baku Commissars is not described in great 
detail. It is, of course, assumed that it was organized by-the British, 
but even though he knows this from. 1 his friend favos Ak І 
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still remains loyal to Aziz Khan who continues to oppose the Red forces. 
With the withdrawal of the British troops at the beginning of April 1919, 
the position of the Red forces rapidly becomes stronger. Ashkhabadis 
occupied on the 19 July, 1919 and Krasnovodsk on the 6 February, 1920. 

The “ decisive step," which constitutes the title of the book, is apparently 
that taken by Artyk when he finally decides to leave Aziz Khan's side 
after the departure of the British forces. Until this time, however, he is 
torn between his friendship for Chernyshov and his admiration of Soviet 
ideals, and his loyalty to Aziz Khan. In fact, his whole career as des- 
cribed in the book is characterized by indecision, which can be explained 
by the extraordinary confusion prevailing at the time, a confusion which 
is most tellingly conveyed by the author. 


Great importance has always been attached by the Soviet authorities 
to the part played by the Malleson Mission in Turkmenistan, and particu- 
larly to the incident of the shooting of the twenty-six Baku Commissars. 
This, it has always been maintained, was the work of the Mission, a charge 
recently repeated in the current edition of the Soviet Encyclopaedia. In 
his article mentioned above, General Malleson describes as follows the 
original objects of the Mission: 

* Early in 1918, in view of the serious possibility of a Turco-German 
incursion in Central Asia, the British and Indian Governments tcok 
alarm and began to think of counter measures. A small mixed force 
under General Dunsterforce was sent from Mesopotamia to Northern 
Persia, with a view to the capture of Baku. The story of Dunsterforce 
has been written by its leader, and it is only necessary to say here that, 
after great difficulties and in face of a minimum of support from the 
authorities in Mesopotamia, Baku was occupied for a few days, but had 
to be abandoned because of the advance of superior Turco-German 
forces. 

. Apparently at much the same timeas this Baku move was decided on, 
the British and Indian Governments thought of another scheme, in case 
the first should fail. This was to send a British Military Mission to 
Russian Central Asia with a view (1) to organize local resistance to a 
Turco-German advance; (2) to secure, if possible, the Central Asian 
Railway, so as to deny its useto the enemy; (3) to get control of all shipping 
on the Caspian Sea; (4) to intercept enemy agents; and 9 to counter 
enemy propaganda." 

After describing the appeal for help which he received toh the Pro- 
visional Government of Transcaspia in July 1918, a body composed almost 
entirely of the rank and file of the railway workers, General Malleson says: 
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“Naturally it was a serious thing to embark on hos-ilities. with the 
Bolsheviks in Central Asia with a mere handful of troops which would be 
operating at a distance of nearly two thousand miles from the nearest 
" base, Quetta. On the other hand, it seemed’ hopeless to expect that the ' 

Bolsheviks, who in European Russia-had now ceased to cffer any sort of 

resistance to German penetration, would give us any facilities to obstruct 

or oppose a Turco-German advance via Baku and Krasnovodsk into 

Central Asia. On the whole, therefore, it seemed best inat I should be: 

authorized to support the Provisional Government of Tee against 

the Bolsheviks.” 

Describing the aid actually given to the Provisional Goyernment, 
General Malleson writes: 

“All the help which could be’immediately sent was a-detachment of 
machine guns. These proceeded towards Merv and did great execution. 
But the enemy was in greater force and continued their advance in the 

- direction of. Ashkhabad. A very gallant regiment of Indian infantry, ' 
the 19th Punjabis, then stayed further zdvance. Later, but this was’ 
` after the incident of the Twenty-six Commissars, by pw.ting in the 28th 

Indian Cavalry, our.forces decisively defeated the Bo sheviks, driving: 

them back in full flight almost to the Oxus." 

In dealing with the incidént of the Twenty-six Baku Commissars, 
General Malleson explains that the only connexion with, and control 
over, the Transcaspian Provisional Government which he was able to 
maintain was through their representatives ir. Meshed. The Commissars 
had been sent from Moscow to “ liquidate ” the situatiori in the Caucasus 
before cleaning up Central Asia. Caught иг in the Turkish advance, and 
being unable to escape through the North Caucasus owir g to the presence ` 
of Denikin and his White troops, they took skip to Krasnovodsk. General 
Malleson explained to the Transcaspian representative: in Meshed that 
the British mission: did no: desire that these Commis:ars should enter 
or remain in Transcaspia. But they had no desire to se: them murdered. 
In fact they were much more valuable alive. General Malleson writes 
of the repesentatives: 

` * They agreed about the undesirability of the presen: е of these péople 

in Transcaspia, but when I went on to ask that they should be handed 

over to us, alive, they demurred. Finally I had to press the matter 
strongly and say that if they could not meet us in this matter-it might 
lead to a withdrawal of our.àssistance. They then said they would do 
their best to press their Gcvernment to ecczde to our wishes, but that in 
all probability it was too late, as the twenty-six were no: likely to be alive. 
И is a question,’ they said, * of their lives or ours. If they get to ‘Ash- 
khabad they will bring about a revoluticn against us, «nd then all of us, 
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not a mere twenty-six but many hundreds who helped to clear out Frolov 
(Ed. i.e. a Bolshevik leader] and his gang, will certainly be slaughtered. 
Clearly it is better the twenty-six should die, but if you insist we will 
endeavour to get them handed over to you °.” 

And later: “As a matter offact, it was too late, and nothing wecould have 
done in the time available could have saved them. At that period we 
had no troops and no British representative in Krasnovodsk, though we 
had both some weeks later. That port and its immediate neighbourhood 
was under the control of a Russian named Kuhn, a strong and pitiless 
man, as he had need to be, since no other sort survived long in the turmoil 
of the revolution. He kept himself largely independent of the Ashkhabad 
Government. Having barely escaped with his live from the Bolsheviks 
in Central Russia, and having had several attempts on it since he had 
established himself as the ruler of Krasnovodsk, hé governed that place 
with a rod of iron. Whilst according complete individual liberty to 
every one he instantly suppressed all political intrigues. To what extent 
he really received instructions from the Ashkhabad Government in the 
matter of the Commissars I know not, but I am of the opinion that even 
without such instructions he would have made away with them. As it 
was, he appears to have lost no time. He put them on a train ostensibly 
for Ashkhabad, but a few miles out from Krasnovodsk the victims were 
made to alight. They were all shot and buried in the desert alongside 
the railway track. The fate of the Commissars, and the action I had 
taken to get hold of them, were duly reported to Simla, and I was told to 
convey to the authorities in Ashkhabad the horror and detestation with 
which the Government of India viewed this cold-blooded crime." 
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GOLDEN PRINCE. The Remarkable Life of Prince Aly Khan. By `бакром YOUNG. 
(Robert Hale Ltd.). 15/- 


Reviewed by Sir FRANK BROWN 


The name of Prince Aly Khan is familiar to newspaper readers throughout the world for 
three reasons. The first is that as the elder surviving sor. of u.n. the Аза Khan he can be 
described as the heir presumptive to the spiritual leadershir of the great and scattered Ismailia 
section of the Muslim world. The second reason is that hz is a keen spaztsman, a gentleman 
jockéy with more than 100 wins to his credit and that he Las been closely associated with his 
father in the breeding and training of Derby winners and o-her famous racehorses. The third 
reason, to which most attention has been paid in the popular Press, especially in the United 
States, is that of his matrimonial troubles and particularly the brevity of his union with Rita 
Hayworth the famous Hollywood star. A feature of his career less known to the public is 
that of the services he rendered to ће allied cause in the 1939-45 war. He promptly joined 
the French forces in Syria as a Cavelry member of the Foreign Legion and when the short 
sharp ‘fighting there ended’ he served as an Officer a:tached to the W:Itshize Regiment in 
intelligence work, -first..i in Jerusalem and then in Cairo. His broadcast appeals to the Muslims 
of the Middle East to give their utmost support to the allied cause were of zreat value. 

Pririce Aly Khan has a frank but sympatlietic and understanding biogrer pher in Mr. Gordon 
Young, the Paris correspondent of the Daily- Mail. The book.is not oXicial, but its subject 
was consulted on various points, and expresses his gratifuds to Mr. Young in a brief foreword, 
more especially for his full account of the work he has done for the Ismailia community on 
the occasions deputizing for his father, both in.Asia and Africa. The biography may strike 
readers as premature but it has tlie merit of supplementing t5 a considerab's extent The Memoirs 
of the. Aga Khan published in 1954, and more particularly regarding his wise and benevolent 
guidance of the-millions of Muslims Ey. whom he is held in such reverence. 

‘The figure which emerges from this.pen ‘portraiture is that of an engaging закона with 
great zest for life,.a human dynamo ceaselessly active-in sport and social lre and when occasion 
arises in Turf and other business. When deputizing for his father in gatherings of Ismailias 
he has shown a practical side of his personality which shoùld develop in thé maturity of middle 
years. . Not only Rita Hayworth, but also “ Paddy ".a factotum of 19 years service, found the 
pace exhausting. The latter left the service of the Princ» to whom he was deeply attached 
when warned by the doctors that he would not be alive if he remained Sor another year with 
Aly Khan. Mr. Young does not discuss.the questior of the succession to tie leadership of 
the Ismailias but the Aga Khan has publicly stated that hy long’ established custom the final 
decision rests with the holder of the pontificant. 


THE MYSTERIOUS WEST by JossLEYN HENNESSY 


To the West, the major problem of the times is the straggle between democracy and com- 
munism, but to many Indians the signature of the treaty on Tibet between China and India 
on April 28, 1954, which included what have since become famous in India as the panch shila, 
or Five Principles, proves that the West is merely suffering from nerves and that peaceful co- 
existence is to be had for the asking by all ready to agree to mutual respect of each country 
for another's territory, mutual non-aggression, mutual поп-іпіегуепісп in internal affairs, 
` andsoon. Whatare we all worrying about? The problem no longer ezists. 

The many who think thus in India are bewildered ard angered by Western scepticism which 
points to the iron curtain (“ What iron curtain? " the ‘good Comrade Khrushchev innocently 
Inquired in New Delhi a few weeks ago) and thinks ir terms of the power blocs that the 
panch shila have rendered anachronistic survivals. To those in Asia for whom a Mysterious 
West frustrates progress towards peaceful co-existence by an inscrutable non-co-operation, 
Mr. Guy Wint’s book, Spotlight on Asia,* may be recommended, for in the course of explaining 
Asta—with insight ‘and ye Western readers, Mr. Win? 5 spotliz «ht iluminates much 
in the European shadows behind him. 

Mr. Wint argues broadly that the vast changes that’ are simultaneously convulsing- Asia 
and rendering it more and more important in world роіісѕ originate in two rivers that can 


* A Penguin Special.- 222 pp. Price 2/64. 
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never mingle their streams. First, the one hundred and fifty years of the impact of Indians 
and British*on each other created in India a liberal civilization whose political institutions have 
developed into those of a parliamentary democracy. That this transformation of a whole 
sub-continent was evolutionary and peaceful was an all-important factor that helped to spread 
the humane liberal outlook and to foster the conception of the.rule of law. But in China, 
Asia has a second great originating centre of civilization. This too. has been transformed, 
not by peaceful evolution büt by the flames of civil wars that flared for half a century, setting 
man against man, and devastating whole provinces. From these cataclysmic events, cul- 
minating in the collapse of the Kuomintang and the victory of the communists, there has 
emerged a new Chinese civilization deriving from the totalitarian doctrines of Soviet Russia 
and from the despotic memories of China's history. 

Mr. Wint's book should do much to disperse some of the current mysteriousness of the 
West for the India of the panch shila by showing how it is that.the West has come to see India 
and China as engaged, consciously or unconsciously, voluntarily or involuntarily, in a struggle 
that will settle the future political and economic pattern for all of the rest of Asia, the outcome 
being obscured and complicated by the world struggle between democracy and communism. 

It is, of course, open to a contemporary Chinese communist to deny the West's premise and 
to claim that there is no issue between democracy and communism that cannot be peacefully 
settled by the panch shila. He could be right, but the West has what some will regard as 
unimpeachible authority to support its interpretation- of the facts. It was, Mr. Wint points 
out, Lenin who laid it down that : “ In the last analysis the issue will be determined by the 
fact that Russia, India, and China representa crushing majority of the population of the globe." 
]t follows that the West reckons that its own survival is bound up with that of a strong, in- 
dependent, and democratic India and that the 0558 and China must feel that the safety of 
communism in Asia depends on seeing that India is made to add her millions to ensure that 
the “ majority of the population of the globe > does not crush the wrong side. 

Mr. Wint's book is so good that its minor defects are the more irritating. His valuable 
analysis of the relations between Asia and the western powers, and of the role of communism 
in Asia, inevitably covers fiercely controversial ground. When. addressing the unconverted, 
as in many cases Asian readers (who, one hopes, will read tnis book in their millions if only to 
meet the case which they must refute) will be, failure to cite authorities clearly may arouse 
suspicions that the source has been misrepresented, or may make an argument seem a series 
of unsupported claims or dogmatic assertions rather than a careful presentation of ascertained 
facts and reasoned conclusions. Again and again Mr. Wint cites important quotations with- 
out giving precise dates or identifiable sources. What, for example, is the name and date of 
publication of Dr. Кап Wittfogel's book to which Mr. Wint devotes the better part of two 
pages? The “ best estimate,” asserts Mr..Wint, of the numbers killed in the Indian troubles 
of 1947 is between four and five millions. Whose estimate is this? If that of an Indian author- 
ity, it would carry greater weight with Asian readers; if that of a European observer, the word 
“best” needs a phrase or two of explanation. (As one who was an eye-witness of these 
tragic events and who was called upon to investigate many of them on the spot, I fee. that 
four to five millions is a gross over-estimate. I do not see how any figures can be other than 
guesses. I am among those who are reluctant to guess but if pressed would put the killed in 
hundreds of thousands rather than millions). Arid the frequency with which Mr. Wint 
quotes someone as having said something somewhere on some ипѕресійес but “ recent ” 
date becomes maddening. Maps should be a great aid to books of this kind. It is therefore 
a pity that Mr. Wint's publishers have conformed to what'now seems established as the 
universal practice of ensuring that names mentioned in the text are not normally those 
chosen for inclusion in the maps. Last but not least, the value of this admirable little book 
would be substantially increased by the addition of an index i in the future editions which are 
sure to be called for. 


ISTANBUL TOURISTIQUE by ERNEST MAMBOURY, Professeur au Lycée de Galatasarayi, 
French Edition (Cituri Biracerler Basimevi, Galata, Istanbul), 


Reviewed by H. M. ANDREWS. 


Istanbul sets a difficult task to the compiler of a guidebook. Not only does its geographica! 
position uniquely stimulate the imagination; it has been the capital of succeeding empires 
and cultures and contains their greatest monuments and it has continuously been the meeting 
place of diverse civilizations and of their finest products. In our own day the great soldier- 
statesman, Kemal Ataturk, left a legacy as the result of which many wish to gain personal 
knowledge of the present life of Turkey, and as a further consequence of which foreign archae- 
ologists have been allowed to work at Istanbul. Work of a high order has been and is being 
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done by American and British scholars and this work has been rewarded by success beyond all 
hope. For these reasons it is particularly important that a guidebook to Istanbul should be 
up to date. The present edition of the well known work zssocia:ed with the name of Ernest 
Mamboury is dated 1951. Such few remarks as сап 5e made here may therefore be most 
useful if they are designed to assist those who are concerned with preparing the next edition, 
which, it is to be hoped, will not be lcng delayed. 

On the whole this is a fairly well designed guidebook in that there are plenty of quite 
good maps, the information is full and there are good plans of buildings. The mixture of 
purely local with general historic and artistic information is exceedingly wel compounded, 
the book is neither a mere tourists’. handbook nor a cumbersome encyclopaedia. ` The book 
as it stands might with great advantage be made a handier size for the pocket—such as that 
of an earlier, English edition—by the use of thinner paper. 

The principal criticism however which must be made is that the book is inconvenient and 
difficult to use as a guidebook. There is no alphabetical index, and, incredibly, the tables of. 
contents at the beginning of each section give no page numbers for the chapters listed. To 
get an idea how unhandy this makes the book, a reader need only imagine that he wishes to 
take a boat on the Golden Horn and then time himself geting the required information from 
the guide. 2 

The accessibility of the information to a user would be greatly improved not only by adding 
an alphabetical index, but also by thumb-indexing the principal sections of the book and putting 
the maps all together at the end. Moreover let one of these maps—a separate sketch map if 
need be—-give page references for the more prominent Zeafures, so as to 2ct'as an additional, 
graphical, index to the text. The provision of bookmarks in the form of coloured tapes would 
be a help 

In the first. section, of general information for tourists. there is а list of'restaurants' and 
another of hôtels; neither has any grading as to standards of comfort and p-ice. This is a 
serious omission which could easily be rectified. Опе would also wish for more local in- 
formation for tourists on all sorts of other matters, particularly about transport services— 
about trams and buses, their fares and routes, and the Tünel, and the Dolmuş system of shared 
taxis; and about how the local ferry services run on the Bosphorus and сле Marmara. 

It is an excellent plan to have the book liberally illustrated, particularly as illustrated books 
on the city are hard to come by, but most of the reproductions are bad. Sometimes too the 
photographs themselves are poorly chosen. Thus on Page 417 the only photograph illustrat- 
ing a most enthusiastic article on the Mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent, one of the most 
impressive buildings in the world, shows a meaningless and absurd view. 

The binding of the book is quite inadmissably bad: me sections are fastened together and 
to the tapes with metal staples, which in the reviewer’s сору have already started to rust, 
threatening to discharge the leaves in disorderly.sheaves. "The headbands are false and the 
hinges poor and weak, so that the whole thing would socn come to ruir: in the hands of an 
assiduous toürist. ` 7 

The above criticisms refer to more or less superficial metters which can be put right to the 
advantage of all future users of the book. The outstanding value of the book consists in the 
compact form in which it presents historical information which, in the case of Istanbul, is 
particularly welcome for the understanding of the great monuments, 
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AN 4 Impressions of 
x 


Pd India, Burma, and Pakistan 


ad By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE 


SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE, gave his latest impressions of India, Burma, 
and Pakistan, following a visit to these countries, to a Joint Meeting of 
the East India Association with the Pakistan Society and the Overseas 
League, at Overseas House, St. James's, S.W.1 on Thursday, 19th 
January, 1956. The Earl of INCHCAPE, who presided over a large atten- 
dance, said: 

]t gives me very great pleasure to have the honour of presiding this 
afternoon at this joint meeting of the East India Association, the Pakistan 
Society, and the Overseas League and to have the pleasure of introducing 
our speaker, Sir Percival Griffiths. That is at once a happy and an easy 
task, happy because it is always very nice to introduce a personal friend, 
and easy because it is no figure of speech to say that P. J. Griffiths needs 
no introduction to an audience such as this. Suffice it for me to say that 
his capacity for overseas travel since he last spoke to you remains unabated. 
І understand he has now made 58 trips between Calcutta and London, 
27 of which were made since 1947. Iam sure that you will also find that 
his great capacity not only to chronicle the events of the changing scene 
in the countries which he has visited—India, Pakistan, and Burma—and 
to assess their importance, but also to present in a very clear and interest- 
ing way the picture when he comes back, will be as evident this evening as 
it has been on previous occasions when he has addressed this Association. 
This year we have the added interest of his personal impressions of the 
Russian leaders’ visit to India and Burma, for he was in Delhi and in 
Rangoon at the time of the visit. 


Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS said: It is my task this evening to report to 
you in the short space of some thirty-five or forty minutes on my recent 
visit to the vast countries of India, Pakistan, and Burma and, since my 
field is so large, clearly I can waste no time on preliminaries, nor can I 
indulge myself in the luxury of a connected narrative. I have to pick 
out the main features and jump rapidly from one to the other, perhaps 
rather inconsequently. Before I do so, and before I get myself somewhat 
bogged down in detail, I want to try to produce for you three brief flash- 
lights, each of the duration of two sentences, bringing out the main features 
of the three countries with which I am concerned. 
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When I turn Шу flashlight first ‘on "India, feur кле s'seem fo: me ' 


| to stand. out beyond. doubt. The first is, in the sphere of politics, a 


- remarkable degrée of stability ; secondly, i in international affairs, a deter- ^ 
` mined and: unaniinous neutralism; thirdly, in the. economic realm, progréss:. P 
and: stability; and: fourthly, in: the domaitr of economics: and: political: ·. 
~ thought; a somewhat steady drift towards. tke Left, not the Left: of. Come: `, 


"munism but the Left of Socialism. B : 


- When I turn that same flashlight. on Burma, signs of marked i iftiprove- sé 
ment in the political situation are. prominent since I was last there some `` 
. four years ago, but side by- ‘side . with: -that bright feature T. see, dark ~ 
shàdows of chaos and disorder throughout Central Burma and Tenasserim, и 
апі here and there in important pockets i in the other pa-ts of Burma. : «In: - 
‚ {һе economic sphere I see how in Burma financial inexperience and UU 


х impatience. have brought a: country with ал inherently sound economy 


to а serious and difficult economic position fom which. she is now making І 


heroic efforts: to recover. And then, tufning again as in India to the 


- realm: of economic policy and thought, І зее a country. obsessed with ` 
. the idea of State trading, a country still inclined: to believe—in spite of. 
`. expérience of other parts of the world—taat State ownership works well. ' 
. The final feature, which the spotlight shows me in Burma is that country - 
с rather unhappily. and unwillingly entangled i in. the net of the barter deals. - 


with the Iron Curtain countries. 


-Then І turn my third flashlight on Pakistan, iud herè I s бе a а picture 
‘not yery different. from that which we saw: when we spotlighted it last . 


- yèar, a picture:of a country which has to its credit remarkable achievements: - 


which, beginning from scratch, has-erected mills and factories and expand-. 


` ed its ports and has gone ahead i in a way tkat even its best friends could И 


‚©. not‘have dared to hope.: At the same time, I see that achievement marred 
Љу: financial unwisdom two or three years ago, the Nemesis of which is. 


still being felt and I see that Pakistan, because of that past.financial un- 


wisdom; is to-day in quite serious economic difficulties, - In the- political о 
field, I see stress and strain amounting: in some directions almost to turmoil, gi 


` Those are my three.spotlights. - 


Now let us get to the more. detailed picture, beginning first with аа ў 

` I must obviously start with the subject. whica is uppermost in everybody's- ` 

` mind to-day, thé visit of the Russian leaders, how it was received and what - · 
effect it is likely tohave. Theré is по doubt that when the Russian leaders - .' 


first.arrived i in Delhi, where I happened to be at the time, their welcome 


o. мав spontaneous and enthusiastic beyond anything that I personally had: 


. ever seen in Delhi. · І can nevér remember such a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of real interest and excitement: Ьу: tie population of all classes, 


‘thinking and unthinking,, educated and, illiterate, at the arrival of these., 


oz o: 


- two Russian leaders.. I was. at some.pains to: try to find out what lay 
behind this quite remarkable enthusiasm. It-seemed to me that there 
were three factors to account for it: First wás.a perfectly natural one—. 
India’s desire to show that when she talks about being neutral she really 
means it, that she is not attached to a bloc and therefore she reserves a 
perfect right to herself to invite the Russian: leaders whether the West 
likes. it or not. The second factor was one, which is present only in the 
minds of a few, but it was prominent in the minds of those few who take a 
continuous interest in foreign affairs; it was a real anxiety about American 
aid to Pakistan, about the Baghdad Pact and about those connected develop- 
ments which séemed to them to be resulting in the strengthening of 
Pakistan. To these observers the Russian visit seemed to provide a ew 
link with a country outside the Baghdad Pact and they thought of it as a 
counter to what they regard as a-process of encirclement. It seemed to 
strengthen their position and made them feel a little less unhappy about 
what they-regarded as an accession of strength to Pakistan and a corres- 
ponding danger to themselves. That may sound a little unreal to many 
of us here, but it is undoubtedly a thought which is strongly present in 
the minds’ of many of the. educated people іп India to-day. Тһе third 
reason why the visit was ‘welcomed was India's great need of foreign help. 
I shall be talking presently about her second Five Year Plan, and one of 
the greatest difficulties about that Plan is going to be to find the necessary 
foreign exchange.: India can probably finance internal expenditure, but 
- she is not going to be very easily placed with regard to her external expendi- 
ture, and therefore she wants help from the outside world. She is 
prepared to take that help from wherever it can be got— Britain or America 
or Russia—and she is in such need of help to carry out her plàn that she 
welcomes it from any source whatsoever. There is no doubt that the 
idea existed in the minds of many people in India that this Russian visit 
would be the harbinger of Russian economic help. · 

As, these Russian gentlemen went round the country the enthusiasin 
amongst the intelligentsia began to abate somewhat. The visitors over- 
played their hand, they made truculent, aggressive speeches, they said 
things about the British which every Indian present knew to be lies, and 
they behaved in a manner which most Indians felt to be discourtecus, 
an abuse of hospitality. In.Calcutta particularly.I took. pains.to make 
contact with a large number of Bengali gentlemen, both young and old, - 
and I found that these things had excited in them feelings of disgust at 
· the behaviour of these two gentlemen. It was Һе same in. Madras and- 
the same in Bombay amongst the educated classes, and I had very 
little hesitation in saying that the unrestrained, unthinking speeches of 
Mr. Kruschchev did Russia more harm than good in the course of their 
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К tour. But so far I have spoken of the intellizentsia. What I ¢o not know, 
' what nobody. knows, what nobody can even guess, -is what the effect of . . 


this visit may have been on the minds of the masses, the millions of people 


` ‘who saw them, who did not understand a word that was said, but who saw `. 
. the red flag flying side by. side: with the- National flag. One can only . 
' speculate as to what the effect of that visit on those people must have been. ' 


Mr. Nehru is not greatly worried about i it. Не thinks it will be forgotten 


‘in about a couple of months’ time, 


-I saw the same Russian gentlemen i in Rangoon, and there I was partic- 
ularly interested to note that they went down even worse than they did’ 
amongst the intelligentsia in India. The Burmese; as you all know, are . 


: rather a charming old-world people, courtecus and. mannerly: above. all” | 
- things, and they were very resentful of. the ‘unmarinerly, behaviour of these 
` people. 


There are a lot of most: amusing “stories current рө them. dn 
Rangoon which-I have not time to tell now, but I think the important. thing | 
is that people. in Rangoon did not take them too sériously.. The news-. - 
papers did not like their .coming.at all, and had to be summoned by. the 


S Government officer concerned ánd told that they must play vp, that. these .. 
s gentlemen were, the-guests of the Government, and thai-they, the.news- `, 
`“ papers, must remember that'and must not say too much: against them. > 
· They did not go down very. well in Burma. 


In India; Mr. Nehrumust have found himself i ina а considerable quandary; ; 


. "the Russians were his guests and it was r.ot possible for him to rebuke 
_ ` themiroundly for what they were saying, but he went as near to it as any 


statesman can gó under those conditions. The debate or the Indian 


= Citizenship Bill was put forward a week in the Indian -Legislature and ^ 
. one suspects that it was put forward special y for the purpose of giving ` 

Мт. Nehru the chance of making that speech of his about the place of ' : 
Indiá in the Commonwealth. In that speech, which was a master] y per- 7 

“formance, he went as near to rebuking those two guesses of his as any one · 


could have done. The real Russian danger with regard 1 to India is not ' 
the visit; it is the Russian desite to givé Ind:a economic help. I believe 
myself that many Indians have ап exaggerated idea of the degree and 
kind of economic help that Russia-can give them, but Russia is going to `. 
strain every nerve. Russia is making a great. bid now to capture South - 


ЕС | Asia, and both i in India and in-Burma there is no doubt; she is going full 


out to give whatever she can. “Her resources’ in some respects are more ` 


А limited than seme.people suppose, but of course she has one very important 2 | 


resource at her command—she has large nüir bers of technicians who can - 
be poured into these particular countries and become the vanguard of the - 


. Russian propaganda agency system. I have no doubt that Russia-is ` 


H 
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going to tzy in every possible way to give indi many kinds of economic 
aid and particularly that kind of economic aid which will bring her 
technicians into the country and enable them to spread the appropriate 
gospel. | 

I do not-think Mr. Nehru himself lis any delusions about Russia at 
all. When he сате back from China last year, he came back bubbling 
with! enthusiasm about the Chinese people. He did not come back 
bubbling over with enthusiasm about Russia. He came back obviously 
full of admiration for its technical competence and what it could do, but 
the impression of those closest to him was that he had not come back 
sold body and soul to the Russians—very far from it. 

The feeling of India and Indians towards this country is extremely 
friendly; I should say that the good feeling. has grown from strength 
to strength during the past five or six years. There have nevertheless 
been one or two causes of irritation, not so much to the Indian people as 
to the Indian officials and the Indian politicians in Delhi, and one of those 
which I mentioned before.in this hall and I think it worth mentioning 
again to day is the attitude of certain, sections of the British Press. I 
think that both our Indian friends and we in this country have to draw 

:& clear distinction between fair criticism; however blunt, and sneering. 
I for one would be unhappy to see any newspaper in this country give up 
its right to criticize the actions of any Governmeht anywhere in the world. 
But criticism is one thing and sneering is another, and there is no doubt 
that there are sections of the British Press which for the last few years 
have seemed to take a delight in the denigration of Nehru and in sneering 
at India. That is doing untold harm to this country and to India, and 
I personally greatly deplore the fact that the persons responsible for that 
particular section of the Press seem to be utterly irresponsible in this 
particular matter. It is rightly resented in India. 

When Indians go beyond that, as they very often do, and resent fair 
criticism, when they object, for example, to a newspaper expressing a 
certain opinion about Goa, then of course they are wrong and I say frankly 
to my Indian friends that as an Englishman under no circumstances would 
I ever agree to give up the right to say frankly what I thought about the 
actions of-any Government in the world. I do not believe that would 
be resented if thé sections of the Press concerned avoided mean and petty 
sneering. 

The other thing which has irritated India, I think unreasonably, is the 
Baghdad Pact. It is all linked up with her worries about Pakistan, her 
sense that these things are bringing accession of- strength to her enemies. 
Some prominent Indians have said that they think it is wrong of Britain 
to be a party to these alliances, and еу did not like the visit of the 
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. Foreign е to Baghdad. in: ere connexion. Frankly: Ido not agree 
' with: them. -They are entitled to-remain.neutral and we respect their 
.., neutrality. They in return must respect our right or Pakistan's. right or `. 
`7 ‘othet people's right to form alliances as seems вооа їо us. But those - 
_ things are very much on the surface; below and beneath all that there.is a. ·. 
«^ « very real warm friendship indeed between our two countries and between a 
our two peoples. А 
.. I pass on now to intérnal айай, 'and the most. (Soporte ‘matter to 
mention there is the problem of the linguistic’ States. . I have talked about ^ 
^. ` that here once or twice before in the past: Ihave reminded you that there ` 
F.. Вахе, always been two schools-of thought atout linguistic: States. There 
“have been people who said, as Mr. ‘Nehru himself did in the eárly. days, 
‚ - that linguistic States would necéssarily lead tc the disintegration of: India. 
‘There are people on the other hand. who have said that when you havea . 
- federation it has to be broken into units and -hat nothing could Бе Бейег 
. than that the units should be ñatural ones. Of late the argument seéms ` 
to take rather different lines. One set of people say that all that matters: 
. ' is the Five Year Plan, and anything. ‘which distracts. attention from it's | 
P rea dangeróus and bad; this changing of Governments;and boundaries, a 
- they argue, is bound to- bring some dislocation о the administrative 
' machinery. The Plan Ұй пої be pushed as it should be pushed, and. 
` therefore States reorganization isa badthing. Оп the other nand, I have, 
met other Indians equally thoughtful, equally knowledgeable, who say this 
is'a change. which has to come about some time or other, public opinion .' 
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+ c. awhile Mr. ‘Nehru is with us to: шаке quite. sure that certain tendencies $ 
V o towards.disintegration do. пої setin, · ~ i E 
: ' I will not trouble you. -with. the report of the. States Кери: 
^. 1 Committee; its recommendations. seem to ‘me to. be thoroughly sound. 
` '' Theone which has excited most interest, as you know, concerns the State 
"of Bombay. ` The recommendation of the Committee was to maintain . 
> it roughly as it-is as.a bi-lingual State. Thet evoked protests from one 
^. important section of the population of Bombay State; there was inter- ' 
ЖУ .ventión by the Congress Working Committee; and that,.as you know, 
t^: led to a recommendation by that Committee that’ the City of Bombay. 
RS Seo . should be separated from the rest of the State altogether and become an` 
0 _ entity by itself. That was not received very well in many. circles in 
Bombay and it seemed, I think, to many frierds of India a proposition of. 
- rather doubtful wisdom. More recently ме have all beén surprised by: 
|. Mr. Nehru's decision—we do not know the details or-the mechanics of 
Js it yet—that, broadly speaking; Bombay is to be run from Delhi. It is’ `- 
i- . mot the. business of an Englishman to tell India how to гип her internal . 





demands it, it cannot be resisted; апа it is better that it stióuld come now __ 
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affairs any more than it is the business of India to tell us how to run our 
own local Government arrangements, but I must say as an observer that 
it seems to me to be an extraordinarily difficult arrangement to defend. 
I do not find it very easy to believe that Bombay will accept it—that great 
historic city, in some ways the most advanced city in India, with a very 
high level of civic consciousness. It does not seem very easy for me to 
believe that that city will readily accept something which gives it an 
inferior status, which puts it ona level with Manipur. One does not know 
what the outcome of this will be, but I find it very hard to regard the present 
proposal as something likely to endure for many years. But except for 
Bombay and the problem of the Punjab, about which I am not going to 
speak because it is still not clear what is going to happen there, the 
Report has gone down well. It was a good Report and I think that, 
provided the Bombay business сап be solved, there is now no ground 
for fearing—as some of us did at one time—that the Linguistic State 
agitation would lead to the disintegration of India. India is sound and 
solid; not even the feud over Bombay in my judgment is likely to-day to 
interfere with that soundness and solidarity. 

I must pass on now to economic affairs. The outstanding factor in 
the economic field in India is that the second Five Year Plan dominates 
the minds of everybody. There are some things about that Plan that seem 
unreal. The figures which are used in connexion with it sometimes seem 
very much as if they had been drawn out ofa hat. It began at 3,300 crores, 
it leapt up to 3,800 crores, then it was pushed up to 4,200 crores, then 
another 10 per cent to make 4,800 crores and about the time I was leaving 
extra demands were being made and there was talk even of a figure of 
5,500 crores. I do not think that any of those figures are very real, but 
I do not think it matters very much. What matters in a plan is the prior- 
ities; if the priorities in a plan are right, the rate at which the plan pro- 
gresses will depend on the resources. If you plan for more than you can 
do, you will have in fact to slow the plan down. When I look at a plan, 
І do not ask myself whether the magnitude is right. I ask myself: are 
they putting first things first? Have they got the priorities right? We 
do not know the final shape of the Plan yet, but judged by the various 
reports which have so far been available, it seems to me that the Plan 
is sensible, that first things are being put first and that it is a good plan. 
It does, of course, present two major difficulties. One is that if the figures 
of which they are talking now are to be treated seriously, there will be a 
gap of about a thousand crores of rupees to be met by deficit finance, 
and a foreign exchange gap which one cannot exactly predict yet, but 
which may be of the order of 400 or 500 crores. Ina sense those are not 
large figures when spread over a period of five years, and when I talked 
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-provide the résources, both internal and external, for the first one or two: 


_ years.. Апу Finance Minister in the modern world who pietends. he can 


` look very much further. ahead than: one or two years is hugging a dangerous 


| about this - 16 the- Finance Minister, . he: said, quite frankly, “А. пасе. E 
Minister must not look too far ahead; I car. see my way perfectly well to 


‘delusion to his bosom.” ‘There is a- good deal of truth in that. ` At the . < 


“game time, India is going to have to regard as one of her major problems 
г the filling of the foreign exchange gap. The-plan, apart from its own 


- intrinsic importance, is becoming the touchstone by which everything else 
2 is measured. Take, for example, the question -of private enterprise -as 


- compared with what is called the public sector. I have not the: least 


doubt ‘myself. that private enterprise and: its survival will depend: very: .. - 


largely on whether it-can‘come' up to expectations in contributing to the 


Five-Year Plan. · There are many in India to-day who attach more impor- , : 


want private enterprise: to survive, if we want foreign investment to survive, 
: we have to see to it that those two. institutions do play their preper part 


-in the plan. ; . 
> ‘The economic position of india I find- heartening. Productivity P < 
. expanded very considerably; there are. signs cf prosperity in many places, І 
~ and there is something which I think matters even more than the signs `` 


of prosperity ; Ido believe there.are signs of a new awakening amongst the 
people. In the villages there is a spirit of self- help which was not there 
before. There is a readiness to co-operate in village improvement 


. . Schémes which was hard to come byintheold days. In the old дауѕ ће 


` District Officer-did, or tried to do; exactly the same kind- of things as are 
now being done. under these various welfare schemes. “But he had to 


: make people co- -operate. To- day i in many parts. "of India that co-opeta- 


. tion is beginning to be spontaneous ;.people are beginning to realize that 


theré can be a better life than the life they. now have; they are beginning :. 


_ tance to the public ; sector than they do to the private sector; but they are - 
` prepared to tolerate the private s sector, to give it a trial, and to seé.if it сап: ` 
deliver the goods. ; The same: applies to foreign ` investment. . Foreign, ^, 
private- investment, will be judged: almost entirely by whether it comes: 
'.dp'fo scratch and gives: India what she needs in. carrying out the Five - 
. Yeàr Plan.. We have to accept. that the Plan is the touchstone апі we . 


to demand that something should be done about it, and having demanded : 


it, many of them seem to be willing to play some part: in ME it кош 
"That change I find extremely encouraging. 


The only other thing I want to. say: with regard to economic affairs in. , 


. India is really a repetition of what I said last year. In my judgment there 


is no doubt that left-wing thoüght is growing stronger inside the Congress | 
Party and. that ne back-benchers of that Party are beginning 4 to count im 
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for more than they used to do. - In the first three or four years after the 
transfer of power the back-benchers did not count very much. They did 
what they were told. To-day they do not do so much what they are told. 
They may not oppose in Parliament but they have a great deal to say in, 
Party meetings, and their voice is: beginning to.be heard. That voice is 
directed in increasing measure towards the Left. It.demands controls, 
it expresses the belief in the public sector, the belief that taxation should 
be higher; it shows a tendency in all disputes between. employees and 
employers to take the side of labour. When I talk of the drift to the Left 
I am nof thinking particularly of nationalization. I am thinking of the 
general drift towards the belief in the importance of the State and towards 
the objective defined last year by the Congress: Party as the Socialist 
State. ; : Nr Lnd 


‘Now I must pass to Burma. In my visit to Burma I had the advantage 
that T had not been there for some years. I go to India and Pakistan so 
frequently that it is sometimes a little difficult to have a fresh mind and to 
observe accurately what is happening. In the case of Burma I had a long 
gap since my last visit and.that gave me a chance of seeing what a radical 
.change had taken place. When I last spoke to you about Burma, I said 
that five or six rebel parties were fighting for power, fighting to oust the 
Government of the day, that it was quite on the cards that one or more of 
those rebel parties would win, and it might well be that Burma before long 
would disintegrate. That state of. affairs does not remain to-day. The 
Government is firmly in the saddle. There are large parts of Burma, it 
- is true, in which it exercises very little practical authority, but there is 
not anybody else round the corner likely to turn it out by military force. 
There are indeed very large areas in Central-Burma and Tenasserim where, ` 
over: hundreds and hundreds of square miles, brigandage and dacoity 
prevail all the time, where there is insecurity of Ше and property, where 
there is no pretence of law and order, and where many of those brigands 
and dacoits attach to themselves for convenience particular party labels. 
That is a different thing from the situation you had five years ago when 
the various rebel parties,.the two brands of Communists, the two brands 
of P.V.O's, and others were actually hoping to seize power and to become 
the government of the country. -It is a marked improvement which is 
symbolized in certain outward ways. . .For one thing you can now travel 
- by train from Rangoon to Lashio. Four years ago there were no trains 
‘running, up there at all. Admittedly.it takes five days to do this journey 
because the trains have to stop in the stations under armed guard at night 
time. It is still unsafe to let them run at night. But at any rate the 
trains do run from Rangoon to Lashio. 
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| “To-day. there’ are steamers: NC on the upper ee of the Israwaddi. . 
~I went up to the Burma. Oil Company's headquarters at Chauk Wh: n 
-~ five years ago—when I was last there—was-completely isolated. At that © 
E fime there was no Communication between Chauk and Rangoon except - - 
^ ‘by air. To-day steamers are going there regularly. The men there.are’ 
с по longer living ап isolated existence. _ The whole atmosphere of. the. ‘`` 
^. place is different. They. felt in 1950-1 that they weré in a state of siege; - 


they do not feel that. to-day. 5o there has been quite. a measure of i 
improvement. re РЕЗ | 


Tam rather anxious to m a balanced view. of this. I dé. sot want o 1 


¿`> give you the i impression that Burma to-day i is an orderly land. It is not; . .. 
.. ете are these, vast.tracts where:there is no law and order.at all. :Виї. ito m 
‘is not in the condition of near “disintegration ‘that prevailed in 1950 or: : 

| 1951... There are sigris,as far as the Communists are concerned, that they 
` "want to surrender if they can find some way of doing so. without. undue  . 
. loss'ófface. They have been playing the samz game that has been going T 
`- 1. onim one or two other parts of the world, - They.do not want to accept. an. 
. amneésty from the Governníent ofthe day; they want to negotiate а: ‘peace: PN 
' So far the Burma "Government i is up to that trick; it is prepared: to:offer .- 
. anamnesty but it is not prepared : to negotiate, as it were, on equal terms, ^. 

- "with а ‘band of rebels. There: may Бе more behind. this Communist .. `; ` 
+> ^ desire tò. surrender than appears on the. suifacé. There are 'some people 

who think that the Russian Communist party in its operations in Asia 


is now: deliberately inducing thé Communisté to follow a different line, 
that the present line is that Russia must draw India and Burma as emotion- 


Do ally close to: herself as she can,. give: them. all: .the aid possible. If she: 

‚ wants to play that game and draw them close, she cannot at the. same time 

. play the other game of encouraging. subversive. movements on the part. 
о the Communist party. So there are people who think. that the desire.. a 


of the. Communists in Burma to surrender may possibly. have been inspired 


` from abroad; I have no knowledge whether that is so or not; I merely 
mention it as a belief held by some реше: who ‘are-in а коо to make "c 


- reasonable, guesses. . 


. In the sphere of: del relations І do; not think Bare. is greatly’ 
attracted by Russia although she has, in a manner T will explain,-had to - 
link her ecoriomy with that of the Iron Curtain countries. I do not think 


. there is any emotional attraction in Burma for Russia at all, and, certainly, - 


-as L- said, the *Bulganin and Khruschev: visit was very far from being а se” 


success. Britain-on the other hand is populer,. but we must not let that - 


. . lead us astray, because the strongest -force-in Burma to-day is :economic 
f „nationalism, аш we must not think that, because the Burmese like us, 


oe et », * а 


that fact is necessarily going to obstruct the growth of economic national- 
ism at our expense. With regard to China, the Burmese are obviously 
nervous; they would be very glad if no more Chinese filtered into Burma 
but they are not able to stop them. And there are considerable numbers 
coming in day by day into the Shan States. The Burma Government 
does not like it but there is not very much they can do about it in that _ 
remote and uncontrollable area. 

In regard to economic aspects there is a certain parallel between Burma 
and Pakistan. Both are countries which are inherently sound in their 
economy, which had an excellent favourable balance of payments and a 
satisfactory foreign reserve situation but which let themselves indulge in 
unwise spending. By a curious irony of fate Burma began to indulge in 
unwise spending and to go in for over-rapid development schemes just 
about the time when the world price of rice dropped and when her foreign 
resources were diminishing. She chose that particular time to embark 
on development schemes of one kind or another which were eating serious- 
ly into her foreign exchange resources. She woke up about six months 
ago and found what she had done. She found that her foreign exchange 
reserves had come down from something over a hundred crores, as they 
were two years ago, to 40 or 50 crores. This is exactly parallel to what 
happened in Pakistan some two to three years ago, and as in Pakistan, 
Burma had to take drastic and heroic measures to try and put things right. 
The only measures you can take in conditions of that kind are the most 
drastic curtailments of your imports, even when such curtailment may 
result, and does result, in dislocation of business. She had no choice; 
she had to do it. Since she began to do that she has held her foreign 
exchange reserves fairly steady. But of course, it is not quite as simple 
as that because she had planned development and that developrnent 
depended on foreign exchange expenditure. Now she is having to slow 
down all her development plans. One or two items she is keeping un- 
changed, like the plan for the development of the ports, but on most of 
the rest of her development field she is having to make drastic reductions 
and to recognize the fact that, no more than an individual, can a country 
spend money that it has not got. 

In the internal economy of Burma there are some encouraging features. 
Production has improved during the last two or three years both in the 
agricultural field and in such industry as there is, but of course, it is not 
anywhere near pre-War level. The official statistics show that the pro- 
ductivity of Burma to-day is still about 80 per cent of what it was before 
the War. Teak, which has been nationalized, is running at about one- 
third of its pre-War extraction and export capacity. In oil, the B.o.c. 
has entered into a joint venture with the Government of Burma which is 
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working well aid both sides are satisfied with it, pi it ds not bonn Possible. 

_ to rebuild the pipe-liné and of í course the production’ is lov. compared Fes 

| with what it was before 1939. — - ae 

"TN -; There 'has been improvement: in тне, productivity; but йе isa very. ea 
long Way to go still to catch up with what' ‘Burma was ‘before the War; "| 

If Burma wants to:go ahead and’ develop: and raise the standard of living T 

:,, апа ао all the things that are required in a modern State, she lias not јиѕі `. © 
> got to get up tó thé pre-War level but: has to get-a very long way aliead 

of it,'and the biggest of all her headaches-is foreign exchange. I gavea. 

"Jot of thought when I was in. Burma to, the question as to whether. one 


could expect апу rapid improvement in. foreign exchange and frankly 


I cannot see any grounds for such an expectation. Briefly, if you take the — 
various commodities that Burma exports and examine: them, you. will not °°" 
. find that any of them offer the expectation of a rapid spectacular i increase, 


though some of them are capable of a gradual increase. .I think we have. 


to reconcile ourselves to the fact that Burma will find herself i in. difficulties - 


over her foreign exchange for some considerable time to come. - If 


` the country is peaceful, there will be a gradual improvement but it Моше 

. "beunreal to expect : апу sudden or rapid change. | 

The economic policy of Burma to-day is in line with. Bussiness tough 
' right from the beginning of the transfer of power and before it; It will... 

7^ be-rememibered that Burmese thought has lcng been cast in a Socialist 
: mould апа characterized by the. belief that the State should do' everything. 
“possible. This .bélief, I Suppose; sprang partly from the fact that’ very | 


= 


few. Burmese: people had. experience in. big business. Big business. jn. І 


` Burma was conducted by foreigners, either Indians or British or Chinese, 4 
“and Burma had = say to herself either “ We will leave these things in’. . -. 
"foreign hands ” or “ The State must take them over.” It would be ‘too: 


much to expect, Sante in the flush. of. newly-foünd independence, 


into Burmese hands, and the only possible. аз ly of doing this was.by going 
infor State trading.and State industry. . Aimost the whole of the agricul- 


_tural-produce of Burma is handled by the State Agricultural. Marketing. .. 
_ “Board which sells its rice at exorbitant prices. The: cultivator реіѕ-а - 
>. much smaller price for it and the difference goes into the offers: ` 
. of the Government. -In fact.the Burma Government in that respect does 
^. whatso.many Governments in the modern world do—it does what, ifit 
were done by a private. individual, would be called profiteering, but when: .- . - 
‘it is done by a Government it acquires: an odour ‘of sanctity and is not 
' open to criticism.. The tendeticy- of the State to take on the business. of 
- ‘trade is illustrated Ьу the continual expansión in Burma of. the. activitiés ~ 
^ of. the Civil Supplies Department. It is now a ‘Department not just for БЕ 
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handling the Government's needs or essential needs for the people, but 
it is becoming a body through which a larger proportion of the import 
licences for all kinds of commodities is being given. 

There are many commodities to-day in which the Civil Supplies Depart- 
ment is handling 50 per cent of the imports. I think it is going to handle 
shortly 100 per cent of the imports of liquor and I very much hope that 
before I go to Burma next time they will have somebody on that Board 
who knows the difference between whisky and gin. In many of the other 
commodities they deal with they do not seem to display any comparable 
knowledge. Another important element in the Burma economy is one 
about which the Government is now extremely unhappy. That is the 
system of barter agreements and bulk sale agreements for the disposal 
of rice which Burma has had to make with Russia and a number of the 
Iron Curtain countries. This was partly Burma’s own fault in the first 
place because she had an entirely exaggerated idea of the price she could 
get for her rice. It will be remembered that some two or three years ago 
she lost the chance of selling rice at a very favourable price to India because 
she was asking too much for it. She has gone on asking too much for 
rice, and even recently she has been asking £38 a ton for rice of a quality 
which is worth about £30 per ton by world standards. She found that 
she could not dispose of her rice and then Russia came along. Russia 
is on the watch the whole time for opportunities in South Asia to-day— 
and Russia said, “ Well we will take your rice, ог we will arrange with 
some of the other Iron Curtain countries to take your rice, and you can 
have our goods in return." The ordinary channels of trade were set 
aside and in these barter deals Burma gets capital and consumer goods, 
mainly capital goods from these countries in return for the rice which she 
sends to them. In theory, the notional price of rice is fixed high—I think 
at £38 per ton—but Burma is beginning to discover that that does not 
mean anything at all because the-countries concerned make up for it by 
overloading the prices of the commodities which they send to Burma in 
return. It is an old trick, but the Burmese are new to this particular 
game. Any business man could have told them that that was going to 
happen and they are now beginning to realize it. They are also finding 
that they get no real freedom of choice; if they want textile machinery 
and they have to take it from a particular country they find that it may not 
be the particular type of machinery they want and their choice is hampered. 
They are very unhappy about this and they are wondering how thev can 
break out of it. It is not easy to see how they can do so because if they 
want to come back into the real world where business is done in a real 
way, where people buy and sell things that they understand and know 
about, they will have to begin by lowering the price of their rice. 
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: There have hei suggestions that some Bof the nations ‚ог thefreé wod E 
. might take a hand in this and try to-handle more of the Burma rice and e 
ќо avoid the need of her going to the Iron Curtain countries. - It is а `` 
‘problem which is beset with difficulties, and one that is: being given a great т 
- '.. deal of thought at the moment: It is. not very, easy to see the solution. 
In the meantime, there is the danger that if these barter. deals, continue |: 
"7^ , toolong, if Russian machinery and: ‘goods from the Iron Curtain countries 
* begin to flood Burma, and if that maclíinezy and those goods areaccom-  . 

panied, a little later- by technicians. from the Iron Curtain countries, "it -- 
‘will not be very long before Burma’ ‘against, her will finds herself drawn 
firmly into the net of those countries. Ї йо лої know what the solution ^: : 


is; the problem i is a serious one to which all o? us who are concerned with | 


‘these. matters have to apply our minds. It is a problem for the British © 


-Government, and J am not quite certain whether the British Government `` 


‘ itself is fully alive to the danger in South Asia to-day. I think there is a 
M certain- complacency about these things, a tendency. to hope they will , | 
`. put themselves right. Т may be: wrong but that is the i Сор ор опе is | 
`. rather apt to get. | 
Lastly, there is the position of the British i in Burma to-day Which is’ 
. not a- very easy one., The people are. very. friendly: towards them: and. .. 
^." there is-no lack of good will; but the economic ‘difficulties of Burma make ~, 
+. dt difficult to. carry on business. . Import licences for essentials for business . 
" are: difficult to get; remittances homie аге not readily sanctioned, and ` 
: altogether I should say that ilie British in Rangoon to-day are rather 
~. depressed and uncertain as to what the future will bring forth. . EE 
" Now for a few brief words about Pakistan—brief, not- because Pakistan 
“means less.to. me than India or Burma-—it certainly does: not—but last: &n 
‚ year and the year before I talked at: great length about Pakistán; and much `. 
_of what I would say now if I were. talking in detail about that country: ie 
wWould^be repetition. I will content myself with a few "words; first ой. © 
-.. the political situation where there are two main problems. One.of these. ` 
-. . is the problem of the integration of tlie provinces of the West into the new ^. 


unit of. West Pakistan." When I spoke about this last year, I entertained 


` : doubts as to whether an artificial integration of that-kind would work. 


I ‘still have those’ doubts and think there are stresses and strains. The. 


“enemies of the Government of Pakistan say fiankly that they think the 
| integration Was produced by rather Draconiar. niethods, that there is a 
great deal of resentment about it in Sind and i in parts of the North-West a 
Frontier Province. There is doubt as to whether it will turn out in the ` 


end іо: have strengthened Pakistan or to have weakened it. I think we^ 


s had better suspend judgment on that .point for the moment. It is, LN 
think, amd that there i is one PUES: ан does rather Play into- ps 


the hands af the Afghans. If there are in fact important sections of people 
in the North-West Frontier Province who do not like integration, who 
fear that integration means their dominance by the Punjabi—and there 
are people who feel that, rightly or wrongly—it is a feeling which the 
Afghans, who are at the moment fishing very diligently in the troubled 
waters of the North West, can exploit extremely well. They are beginning 
to do this, and I think Pakistan has a great deal of justification for feeling 
extremely unhappy about the operations of the Afghans on her North- 
West Frontier. I profoundly hope that it will not turn out in a few years 
time that integration has strengthened the power of the Afghans to create 
mischief in Pakistan. 

The other problem of the Pakistan Government on the political side 
is that of the Constitution, which really means the problem of how to 
balance the East against the West. There are many other points under 
argument, but the only thing that really matters is this balance. That 
again resolves itself into the question as to how much power should be in 
the hands of the States and how much should be left to the Centre. 
Broadly speaking, the East has been demanding that there should be more 
power in the States; that the Centre should be limited in its functions. 
There is a certain exception to that statement. Mr. Suhrawardy has 
always realized the need for a strong Centre and has disagreed with his 
fellow East Pakistanis on this particular point. But the general East 
Pakistan demand has been to limit the Centre as much as possible. The 
West Pakistan view, on the other hand, has been the other way round. 
Perhaps they feel that being closer to Karachi they can influence the 
Central Government more than East Pakistan can and they stand for a 
strong Centre. A draft Constitution has been produced, but it is still not 
inits final form and I would not like to guess yet what will happen between 
these two conflicting views. They are certainly a cause of worry at the 
moment. I think we should regard this problem very sympathetically 
indeed. Pakistan here has to face a problem which, whatever they may 
say or do about it, is intractable. Let there be no mistake about one thing; 
the people of East Pakistan are just as good Pakistanis as the people of 
West Pakistan. Do not let any one think that there is any desire in 
East Pakistan to break away from Pakistan. But although they are good 
Pakistanis they are conscious of the fact that they are in many ways 
different from the people of the West: in language, in race, in appearance, 
in many respects also in customs, and they have a feeling that if they are 
run too much from Karachi they just get neglected. There is no doubt 
that it was that feeling of neglect and of resentment at the alleged attitude 
of Karachi which was largely responsible for the Muslim League debacle 
some two years ago. I do not not myself think that there was much 
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| a | and I believe that Mr.. Amjad Ali has realized that already, and that there `- 


SE TA E Do Е : . Su "m m 


Ens for ihe belief that ies Were scie d think agtually they: 


: weére-looked after and had money spent on them to à very much greater - 


К. ` extent than they realized— but in:these matters it іѕ пої fácts that count, 
“but feelings. "They felt neglected and they felt that they weré different | 


people, and that the people iri Karachi did not understand them. Pakistan” 
has to face à very difficult problem indeed. in taking these two’ different 
` wings and somehow working them into a:balanced constitution—pro- 
~ ducing a Centre ‘strong enough to sèrve ths purposes of a Federation and ` 
- yet making the people of East Pakistan feel that they are in-mariy important. 
things running their own Show. I'am not going to guess as to what.. 
dévelopments will take place i in that field аќ the moment. We can: only. 


: watch with the utmost possible sympathy: ‘and with the. knowledge that x 





s % Pakistan is helped by having two or three first-class men at the helm in . 


-. Karachi... The, position. of the. Governor-General is. strong; that of the. 


'.. Prime Minister is also strong in public respect, and it is strengthened by. 


. his own great experience.and great financial knowledge. More recently: 
I think the Cabinet has been considerably strengthened by the accession 


“deal of experience and shrewdness, and- that. of course is important. 
_ because, as I'said last year, Pakistan’s.real-problem is to _put the brake-on.. 
Pakistan has achieved remarkable: development considering that: ‘She: 


‘began from scratch; and i:.has.tended to make her over-enthusiastic, ` 


"and to want to go ahead too fast.. ‘She has seemed to believe there was no ` 
limit to thè- development | that-could be done in a given time and because. 


- . of that she ‘has got herself into the foreign. exchange difficulties which we 


- discussed on the previous-occasion. Нег need now is to ‘put the brake on, 


.. has to be a far more searching examination of Pakistan’s foreign exchange. 
“resources, and much greater. determination not to allow пем: schemes to 


: of the new Finance Minister Mr. Amjad Ali, a business man with a great - ` 


. Start ‘unless. the ‘resources, exist. to carry | ‘them through: -. What has: been. т 


: happening of late in Pakistan is;that a man has been encouraged. to start. 
. asfactory;: he has got- -his import licences for the first six-months, arid he. 
- has-then. had to. close or partially close Сомит. his. factésy: because: hé: hás- 


' been. told’ that-he'cannot have import licences for raw materials. . -That : 
` has been happening i in industries of real importance to the country. ` In^" - 


^ fact,. ‘key: industries which are themselves. earners of foreign exchange , 
have had’ to close down for two or three. months because they have ‘not., 
got their raw ‘materials, . Pakistan above all things needs financial wisdom, 
;the firm hand of-a man ‘who will. combine imagination on the ene had. 


ЭШЕ determination: on the other not to let enthusiasm run riot... ]t.may ^ 


well Бе that- Mr: Amjad Ali, with, his background. and training..may Бег: 


fitted. to exercise those particular functions. _[ believe, as І said lastyéar, -` 
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that A whole: future of Pakistan: diens on: whether she can exercise 
restraint, and realize that there is'a time to go forward and a time to 
consolidate. If she can exercise that restraint, since there is nothing wrong ` 
with the Pakistan economy, she can go on from strength to strength. 

That is my picture of the three countries. “I have talked a great deal 
longer than I think a speaker is allowed in this hall but Т will not blame 
- myself for it, Sir, I will blame you for giving me the interesting but difficult 
task of trying to cover three countries in one talk. 


QU ES T IONS 

Questions were then: invited,. sid were answered by the speaker at the 
close. ` 

Does the speaker really believe, does any honest person in India really 
believe, that there is real danger to India from Pakistan 2C 

Regarding the second Five-Year. Plan, are the Indians able to run it 
on their own resources or will they require aid from outside and is it 
. going to become a race between Russià, America and this country to 
provide whatever is required, technical aid and so forth ?. 

Has the visit of the Russians increased the importance of the.Communist 
party in India? І ask because: during. the last month I received a letter 
from an old student of mine, who: in the old days was very balanced, in 
which he says: * You will Бе. surprised to hear that I have become a 
Communist,” and he is actually Deputy Leader of the Communist Party. 
He adds that in your country you do not have anti-American activities. 

What does the акш think of е саве or Britain and America 
towards Kashmir? . 

Sir PERCIVAL Bm І fad. "better a answer "the first. ДЕА both 
~ yesand no. I do not believe that any Indian believes that there is danger 

. from Pakistan in the sense that if there was war between the countries 

- Pakistan would win. No ‘Indian thinks ‘that. He thinks, rightly or 
wrongly, that India would win, but there are a great many educated think- , 
ing Indians who work themselves up into an emotional state about 
some of these things and who do think that Pakistan, given certain 
circumstances, might get sufficiently hot under the collar about Kashmir 
- to attack India. I do not believe that myself, but I think that there are 
a good many Indians who do. 

India very definitely wants aid from the outside world which, as far as 
can be guessed at present, will be of the order of 400-or 500 crores. There 
are various sources from which sonie of that might come.. There are 
various forms of American : aid; as far as technicians go there is the 
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PE Colombo Рап; ‘there | is. ; the possibility of raising Jon бош, the World” 
. .Bahk...No- Опе yet can say where help will come from, -büt Iridia: thinks 
|: 5 that-she can probably. get it. Тһе question: was “ Does: she need it?: n E 
E and the answer js that she does need it.". The second part of the question: М 


: was 1“ Will there be a race between America, Russia: and this country 


-a to provide that aid?" 1 suppose;that in а serise thére will, and that the 
| ,race:has already .started.. -Russia and -Germany: are providing. steel . 
plants. lam very much hoping:that Britain will have a'steal plant, so in 7, 


а Sense there.is a/racé. АП these- -countries are interested for different. - 


. reasons.. : Russia. is interésted. for: her own reasons; we are interested -- 
^c  for’one naterialistic ; ‘reason. and ‘one idealistic reason. The materialistic. 
© reasonis that it is important to us that the. standard of livinginIndiashould - 
-^ .rise.and that we can sell therr more capital'goods fot the industrial boom.’ - 

n which will result. Over and. above that there is the idealistic reason that 


many of us in this coüntry—and certa:nly ‘everybody here: and. many 


` í thousands, elsewhere—care a great deal about India апа .Pakistan.: We 


want to help them and. we shall take part in the race from that point оре 


— view. There will be two people racing with different. motives and- we. 
' rather hope that we shall reach the goal first. ; 


` The next’ question is. difficult to answer because sc fac it must be: aj 


. . matter of guesswork. 1:15 ‚whether. the Russian visit has increaséd’ the © 
E importance of: the Communist Party. ' I do not think I.can offer: you my. - 
"own opinion on that yet,-but the general view of: people likè newspaper . 
„editors is that Mr. Nehru has rather spiked the guns of the Communist 


. Party. ` The Communist Party is able. ќо thrive. in rebellion and it is · 


' difficult for them to.be in that kind of mood when Mr. Nehru: hiniself. - 
il ds on such, friendly. terms with their great sponsors. : I should say. that ` 
-.." most Indians in that kind-of: class to-day think Mr. Nehru has been rather -~ 
А “clever | ‘and: has. spiked ‘the guns. of the Communist . -Party. - When. ШЕ, 
г - questioner put that question he also referred to а: letter which: he, I think, 

..- rightly described as a little incomprehensible : and in which anti-/ Anierican ` 
- "activities. were ‘mentioned... ‘They, аге пб ‘anti-American activities, in s i 
. India, but it is. ‘true to say- that India.is not. "particularly. fond of Atherica at 7 


the ‘present time. and that the. egregious Mr. Dulles made things just as, `: 


^- bad ds possible by his entirely unwanted and unneeded intervention. in 
ће matter of Goa." He bas a sublime gift for saying.the wrong thing ах. 


the wrong time, and he. does’ not. exercise it anywhere to' more effect than” . 
with regard to India.- .^ ... Meca BS i 
The last question was with: Tegid: to Kashmir. and the attitude dE 


. , Britain arid America. Here Ї am going to be very unfair, very: unreason- .: : 
. . able—and I-have done this before in- addressing you. “I personally ] hàve 


always Tefused to- е ап корр оп i the Kashmir г оока and r, 
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am going to follow the same course to-day. I do not believe that any 
expression of opinion by an individual outsider about that very thorny 
question can advance its solution at all. I hope the speaker will forgive 

me and not feel that I am being discourteous to him. i] 


Sir FREDERICK BounNE: I have the very easy task of conveying your 
gratitude to Sir Percival Griffiths. 1 know no one with such extra- 
ordinary mental and bodily activity and such clarity of thought. I will 
ask you all to register your thanks in the usual way. 


The Ascent of Everest 
Address By WILFRID NOYCE 


“ THE ASCENT OF EVEREST ” formed the subject of an address, profusely 
illustrated with lantern slides, given by Mr. Wilfrid Noyce, a member 
of the party which climbed Mt. Everest in 1953, to a joint meeting of the 
East Índia Association, the Pakistan Society and the Overseas League 
at Over-Seas House on Wednesday, February 22nd, 1956. His Excellency 
Mr. M. Ikramullah, President of the Pakistan Society, presided over a 
large attendance. | 

In opening the proceedings the Chairman paid a warm tribute to the 
lecturer's father, the late Sir Frank Noyce, under whom he had served 
most happily in Delhi. He recalled the long personal friendship of 
Begum Ikramullah and himself with Mr. Wilfrid Noyce and the pleasure 
which his visits had given to them during the war. When they were in 
the hills it was an attractive habit of his to call in for lunch when he was 
on his way, laden with all the heavy paraphernalia of a mountaineer, 
from one peak to anothér. He was a man. who always seemed to keep 
himself fighting fit. | 

Mr. Noyce, as some of the audience would know, had won a double 
First at Cambridge and was the author of a number of excellent books. 
What he had to tell about the Everest expedition was a story of . 
courageous and admirable team work. 

Mr. WirrRID Noyce: Looking round I can see a number of people who 
were most kind and hospitable to us when we were in India and far from 
least, of course, His Excellency and Begum Ikramullah themselves. 
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There were many times- ducing the hst dry. summers when I. would be І 
Seen rather less réspectably.clad than now, in fact clad in nothing, as far as ` 

` I remember, except а towel:and a pipe in the garden of their house; 

and also I am, delighted to see I-have inaneged to lead’ His Excellency ` 


astray іп one уёгу important respect. He had taken a vow not to smoké ` - 


during the war and.so it’ was:a: great pleasuré when v.J. day came to: 
present him with a pipe and a couple of ounces, and I was delighted to see 
by the: pipe-down there just now that, having once trodden the ШӨ: 
path to the everlasting bonfire; he-would never look back! : ` D 

"Well, Гап going to talk now—-rather less formally: perhaps. than usual 3 


 —about the Everest Expedition and show you pictures of it. -I suppose то» 


“every one knows. that Everest, the. highest mountain in the world, is on the ` 

. border of Nepal in the South and Tibet in the North. The first expedition. 
‘went in 1921, although it had, been projecied a long time before. When 
‘asked why one-wants to climb Everest I think there is. certainly. no answer 

. better than Mallory’ s classic .one:.“t Because it’s ете? 5, simply because, ` 

_ this. bit of rock and snow.is a little higher-than’ anything е and also for. 

: us mountaineers because it’s а mountain, a thing to which we are used, 

- that we "being humans have to get to-the тор of it, just as we have to try: - 
“to cross the Antarctic or fly as fast аѕ we сап or.go down to the bottom of - 
the sea, or any other of the: thousand and one crazy things that the human 

т face does do: : - И an adventure, and the adventure began i in 1921 in. this. 
“ease. -Тһе. 1921 Expedition found what. they thought was the only. route . 

‘to the top, up-the North Col and then up the not very difficult slab at - 
е. North: side. . ‘Several British: parties followed that route and two of - 
‘them, as you know; got to within a thousand feet of the top. After the ` 

. ." war for political reasons— Tibet is a ‘closed country. and ії:маѕ а great - 
d. г surprise when Nepal to- the South; which had hitherto, as. far as. its ~ 
. mountains were concerned, been a closed country—Nepal gave permission ` 


"for the first expedition to go: ‘out and have a look at the southern side. 7 


. Mallory, looking at it from the front, said the southern side was probably. 

` impossible, not only because it was much steeper, but also because of the- 

- great icefall. which.guardec the route into the^western Cwm, a hollow. . 

— ‘which lies just to. the south of Everest:- Anyhow, it was worth having а 

“look, and in 1951 Eric Shipton and a party found that there was a route - 

"after all’ ‘ They.climbed the icefall; but were stopped by à crevasse beyond 

v i its top and in 1952 the-Swiss. put in two. tremendous efforts at that southern : 

 routé.. They got very high indeed. Waen we-started planning in the ` 

autumn of 1952 we did not then know whether the second Swiss attempt ; 
“had succeeded.: D 

` : The party: which: Sir J ohh Hunt had i in sited t to make up the Expedition: 

. included Charles Evans, a brain surgeon, a job he iE. did not have- 
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to exercise on the Те and he was in PT of the КЕТ апа 
stores. ‘Tom Bourdillon is a research scientist and’ was in charge of the 
oxygen. George. Band, a. geological student, looked after wireless and 
meteorology, as well as helping with the food; the least popular task of all. 
Michael Westmacott, a statistician who had also been a sapper, ordered | 
our tents and bridging apparatus. ` Gregory is a photographic expert as 
well as the director of a travél agency, and was in charge of still photo- 
graphy, while Thomas: Stobart looked after the film.. Edmund Hillary 
regards bee-keeping with a scientific eye, and thé remaining members . 
of the climbing party, George Lowe, a school teacher, and Charles Wylie, 
a Gurkha officer, both had a meticulous thoroughness about them which 
Icould only admire. Our doctor was Michael Ward, and it must be said at 
once that the health of the party was excellent; although poor Mike was 
always gently teased for two stock remedies when people were sick high 
up. The first was “ go down lower," and the second, if he did give you -- 
a pill, was always said to be: “ Try this, it's no use.at all." . Besides these 
men, меё had Dr. Griffith Pugh, a research physiologist. My impression 
of him, not altogether wrong, was that he would lurk at the top of the ice 
fall, and when you heaved yourself exhausted out of it would make you 
jump up and down on to a box in order that he might tell you in scientific 
terms that you were éxhausted. с _. © УШ 

I will pass over tbe rather tiresome journey from Bombay, involving 
. getting our 74 tons of stores first along three different’ gauge railways 

. inside India, then on to the Nepalese railway, then on to lorries in Nepal 
and then on to a perilous looking rope rail which slings the loads over two 
6,000 foot ridges and: down to Katmandu where the expedition met for 
the first time, and on March 10th ме left. I think I am right in saying 
that Nepal is about the size of the British Isles and has two roads—one 
about 20 miles long and the other not yet finished—and so six miles east 
of Katmandu everything was taken out from the lorries and carried on the 
backs of men or women. ` Local porters recruited as we went along— 
who must not be confused with Sherpas—carried sixty pounds and jogged 
along with that. Sherpas thought it rather infra dig to carry on the 
march and if we did give them something they generally managed to 
palm it off on their girl friend or wife in exchange for some cigarettes. 
We had with the expedition a number of Sherpanis—Sherpani being the 
female of the species Sherpa—and they were a splendid race; the women 
carried on the whole better than the mien all round. I have seen them 
carry about ninety pounds and if there was a baby it just seemed to sit on 
top of the load. They were always cheerful, always in first; they beat 
the men a long way and would have a fire going for tea. Moreover, 

they never seemed to smoke or drink or quarrel, whereas the men did 
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. too much of all three on occasions, ahd we sometimes wondered whether. ' 


- we could stock an expedition with Sherpanis. "Unfortunately, the delightful 
un , costume—the- Tibetan apron of many. colours: which they weave in their: -~ 
-own country and which. they. will never-in any circumstances take off- .* 
16-а hindrance in: climbing steep ice, but .it-was a very. decorative addition: | 
40, the. march and with their-beautiful Moagolian features they certainly... 
: added to-our rather drab-line of march: We started the day's march at: > 
--about six inthe morning—to avoid the heai of the’ day—arid tottered along 5 
for about two or-three hours.on,a cup of tea; ‘and’ hoped to find: а river ^ 
.to bathe in, while the Sherpa- cook prepared. the breakfast, an English Ж 
: affair of porridge, bacon and eggs and marmalade. ' It was getting pretty | C 
- hot by. then and someone ‘had ‘the umbrella. up already. The umbrella | 


- hàs- becomé an- indispensible part of. a Himalayan climber's equipment; ^ ^ 


:you carry. it on the ‘walk i in to keep off the'sun, and on the walk out to |’ 
. keep off the monsoon rain. The coolies straggled in- during. the afternoon, i 
` having to travel more slowly. with. their. sxty pound loads, and that was ` 
- a- véry good’ excuse for us not going too fareither, In che: afternoon’ ‘you. В 


could either join John Hunt or Mike. Westmacott looking for butterflies, Ог 
George Band on beetles, or merely lie flat on your back олса. Шо in what 


‚ by someone that the bridges across the river might have something to do 


- with it, because they always seem very. ‘dangerous structures., We never ^ 
` Saw one being repaired ; they ‘seem to Bo on the- principle that they. wiil 
"Jast until someone actually falls in.’ d. ^ | 


On. ‘March 26th we arrived at ‘Thyatigboche, -which is without doubt 


. the loveliést spot Ihave ever been іп.. It із а series of green grass meadows _ = 


` surrounded by woods of silver birch, pine and juniper and backed by.thé 


astonishing satellites of Everest, апа, twenty miles away, Everest. itself. . . 
. We stayed here à couple of days. and unpacked, tried on our climbing ` 
` kit, and in the intervals we visited the Buddhist monastery., The Abbot 
"was away, but we were entertained by the deputy Abbot to tea: The ... 
< Sherpas, like Tibetáns, think nothing of getting through fifty or a hundred `,- 


`- came to be known as the “ .Everest position” and read. your Agatha Ж 
. Christie, Tolstoy, or, Peter Cheney: This idyllic existence’ went on till `` 
„ме came to the: ‘country of the Sherpas: We discovered. that the local, . 
«Sherpas. have an average expectation of life of 35 years, and.it was. suggested RET 


Cups of tea a day, and in some monasterizs the Lamas ihink their duty in : 


: life is to keep:the pots going. The- deputy Abbot told us stories ofthe .. 
2 yeti, or abominable snowman. Heis apparently seen in the winter some- - 
.. times. in the woods aroünd and the Tamar blow the monastic horn to E 
E chase him away. pe eM osa 

--.. Ме were. still too early © Everest, as. tlie | snow was $ belhg driven abo 
"d tremendous speed of ш ice ridges of LEotse, the South, pea BE Everest. . 
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The winter wind was still raging high up and our hope, of course, was to 
climb Everest between the ending of the winter winds, say at the end of 
April, and the onset of the monsoon, say somewhere in June. However, 
we arrived early on purpose, as we intended to spend three weeks in small 
groups exploring south and west of Everest, climbing quite a number of 
peaks of about 20,000 ft. to get acclimatized and these acclimatization 
periods were very happy. While most of us were still exploring, John 
Hunt, on April 10th, sent up the first party to establish base camp and have 
a look at the icefall of Everest. On 13th April, Hillary, Band, Lowe and 
Westmacott first set foot on the icefall at the head of the main Khumbu 
glacier. The photographs show that our problems on Everest were divided 
into three distinct stages. First was the icefall, negotiated by Eric 
Shipton in 1951. Up this huge, moving maze we must transport not 
only ourselves but three tons of equipment into the western Cwm of 
Everest by the middle of May. The Cwm was so named by George 
Mallory who saw into it from the Tibetan border, and must be one of the 
strangest valleys of the world. It is flanked on the right by the immense 
yellow granite buttresses of Nuptse, a ridge several miles long and nowhere 
lower than 25,000 feet, which leads to Lhotse, the south peak of Everest, 
27,890 feet. On the north the Cwm is bounded by the west shoulder 
of Everest and the 7,000-foot precipice rising to the summit itself. When 
we had reached Advanced Base near the head of this valley, our second 
problem would be the climb to the South Col, the 26,000-foot gap between 
Everest and Lhotse. The third problem would be the south-east ridge. 

Hillary's party found the icefall more intricate than two years previously. 
Itisa mass of enormous blocks slowly nosing its way down to the Khumbu 
glacier. A way must be found which is not only climbable but which can 
be made safe for laden porters traversing it day after day. By the 19th 
April, a great piece of work, the party had reached the top of the icefall 
and a tentative Camp 3 was established. Camp 2 was on an uncomfort- 
able shelf near two large ice towers about half way. A number of days 
were spent making the route safe: I well remember pulling down one 
Serac or ice tower, with a rope round it as one pulls down a tree; and 
chipping away at the base of another until it was possible to batter it 
down, using an eight-foot pole as a ram. Besides this large steps were 
cut—though all wore * crampons’ or ice-claws—log bridges and ropes were 
fixed. It was amusing to see how cautiously the Sherpas crawled over 
these bridges to begin with; later ori, their natural gaiety prevailing, they 
would career over them upright, and when one of them looked like falling 
in he was greeted by roars of laughter from his comrades. 

On the 24th April a regular ferry service started. АЙ this time and till 
14th May, we were having regular afternoon snowfalls. Parties of some 
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g _eight Өрөр led bja a climber Gad Tenzihg v was, oft course, courted aS a c 
' climber) went up with loads to Camp 2 one afternoon... Next morning . ` 

: they would go on to Camp 3, dump their lozds and retutn to. Base Camp ы 
"that дау. - Towards the end, Сатр 2 became so unpoprlar because of the ^ . 
 subterránean noises and the holes that used to appéar-from nowhere .... 


outside tent doors, tliat the Sherpas insisted on abandoning it and doing. | 

the carry to Camp 3 in one day.. If you reckon Base Camp : at 17,900 feet, ` - 
Сатр 2 19,600- feet, and Camp 3 20,500 fest, this. was no mean effort. 
Meanwhile: another party, consisting, at the end of April; -of Gregory 


- and myself with seven Sherpas, stayed at Camp 3 to’ carry the loads on : 
-> for the three and a half: hours’ journey to Advance Base or Camp 4.. On 
. 18th May the last load came up from Base. Thereafter thé whole expedi- 
: ‚ Чой was self-supporting at Сатр 4 J. Roberts had appeared! with: our - 
`- mainsupplyofoxygen. | .. 


~ I once. met Griffith Ри on: his way, ар, the icefall. не took inat to p 


+1 acclimiatize. than most," Бш. he was struggling. gallaritly up-to' do some: | 


De scientific: experiments : at: Camp. 3. Unfortcnately, when he. opened his jsp 


^ box and felt for the precious test tubes, he ciscovered to his horror that 
. it was not his bóx at all but an-exactly similar one, out of which he drew 
-~ bottle.after bottle ‘of mango chutney. Poór Griff." He was sübsequéntly `. n 
:. rewarded.at Camp 4 by being. allowed to: weigh. us, and'to паке some ^- 
‚7, v victimis step up arid down on to packing cases, breathing the while.into . . 
б.э, + Douglas bags. “He also removed. ‘a small- amount: of blood. fiom our, ^' 
"thumbs; This lie pipetted on.to circles of blotting ‘paper; so that each | - 
| `сош@ go and admire his particular hue. Our blood up here was a very 


dark: maroon ‘colour, and it. was interesting to notice, when he repeated. d 


~ the test down inthe valley later, how quickly: if returned to normal гей. 


“When Gregory and І „меге staying at Camp: 3, it seemed ` very: high: А 


"We Were. afraid ‘of loss of appetite, sleeplessness and so forth..- By. Ње... 
_ time we Were all established atAdvance Base, 21,200 feet, we were all? : 
. eating like horses . and sleeping. like the proverbial logs, with no real -` 
~>: worries of that sort until our very last week. ` One word about the Cwm 
Se itself. ‘Shortly. above Camp:3 we met the. enormous -crevasse which `~». 
.' stopped: Shipton’s party and gave such difficulty to the Swiss last year. , EM 
`- Here. Mike. Westmacott’s ladder came into action. This was a fine `; 
. Duralumin affair, in five six-foot. sections, any number. of which could , >. 
" be spannered together. Ме needed three of them here, and though the. ..~ 
. bridge sagged- somewhat - “it provided’ a safe and very: pleasant crossing. _ 

. "Further. on, ‘ut the walk up to Camp 4, there were many equally enormous · 
.? crévasses: requiring long. detours.. І remember chiefly here the: heat of 2 DM 
ee ok midday... “I climbed in, a cotton. shirt, cotton pyjama-trousers, and over: > 
‘them windpróof trousers. .Even so, T ‘watched the sweat ripping os Bg 
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my ice-axe shaft. At Advance Base it was too hot to sit outside. The 
granite walls of Nuptse and the cliffs of Everest seemed to deflect every 
ray of the sun down on to the poor climber... 

The:next problem.was. the, Lhotse face,- which: had already been recon- 
noitred by Charles Evans, Tom Bourdillon,. Charles Wylie and Mike 
Ward at the very beginning of May. There were. several features about 
this problem. Last May the Swiss underestimated it and tried to climb 
the whole face in one, a rise of 4,000 feet, alongside the rib known as the 
Geneva Spur. In the autumn, more prudently, after an accident which 
killed one Sherpa, they turned to the glaciated face on the right: more 
` broken, it allowed them to place two camps. From the-top they did a 
long traverse to the left, over the top of the Geneva Spur and down 300 
feet to the Col. "This route; with some modifications, we followed. 
For the work of preparing the: Lhotse face no oxygen could be spared, 
and on 10th May George Lowe, with the Sherpa Ang Nima, went up to 
„install; himself at Camp 6, at 23,000 feet, above the.staging Camp 5 at 
22,000 feet, below the face. They. spent four days cutting steps, fixing 
ropes, and exploring the route on to Camp 7, another 1,000 feet higher. 

On ‘15th May I joined George at Camp 6, an airy little tent perched 
above:a steep ice slope on which hung three hundred feet of rope. Ang 
Nima went down, Edmund Hillary- and three Sherpas took up a tent to 
the site of Camp 7, and тшше. "Ол the 16th, Camp 7 was to be estab- 
lished: 

It would have been established that day, but for a sleeping pill. These 
artificial aids were used by some of us to great effect. Gregory took one 
every night above 20,000 feet. On the evening of the 15th the wind had 
' risen. Booming over the South Col, it was showering pellets on to the 
little’ tent, straining and tugging the fabric, We had an uncomfortable 
-supper, with the nasty business of climbing out to chip off snow for the 
pot, unfreezing fingers while one watched a great lump melt to half an 
inch of water, and then climbing out for more. I felt to-morrow to be 
an important day and took my first sleeping pill of the trip. George 
said, * I think ГЇЇ have one too," and. we each swallowed an innocent 
looking green object. The pill did not affect me and I woke at six to a . 
cloudless and windless morning. · Unfortunately George did not wake. 
The hours between six and.nine I spent pushing and pleading: George 
could: hear every word but felt. utterly: drugged and unable-to move. 
Once he knelt up and went to sleep in that position. . It was not until 
10.30: that two figures emerged, heavily laden. -We -wotnd our way 
slowly up the slopes towards Camp 7, stopping every twenty minutes so 
that George could relapse upon his rucksack and go to sleep again. 
My anxiety increased. .At 12.15 we had made only some 400 feet out of a 
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| thousand, oad cs tiem. ‘that food night wake’ ‘him: When: bs S 
actually went to sleep with a ‘sardine in his mouth’ it was clear that the г ` 
- game was up, and after only. one more halt we turned, myself acutely ^ 
~ conscious that the binoculars. below would be on us, ‘wandering. what had : - 


happened. Ме reached ‘Camp..at. two; George relapsed’ on-his lilo and ^ 


I spent the evening making contact by wireless with the camps below. 


s The. doctors helpfully told me that. he would * sleep it о’ Most `. 
fortunately. he. did, and on the 17th woke up bright asa new-pin. We: . 
| ` reached" Сашр 7, put ‘up the tent, and after: ‘a Test crosseé the crevasse) 

which protects it and climbed some 500 feet above. - We were now, at - ч 
· 24,500 feet; going, very slowly and not taking more. than five steps ata- 
-time before stopping with head down on the ice axe. When we returned: ` 


` tó camp.I found Michael Ward there with the Sherpas.. I had to go down, 


for John. planned to have the first loads up with me to the South Col by’. 


: 21st Мау. ` “Хой see oür second problem was not only to reach the Col. - 


` ourselves, but.to get. 500 Ib. of oxygen, tents and food to .about the ~~ 
"height of Annapurna, the highest mountain vet climbed.: I had therefore ^ | 


^to go down and organize the first.carry, While Mike and’ George; with the 


© Shetpá Da Tenzing, continued on thé face." The next two days they had . 2 
. bitter wind and were, unable to reach a point much. beyond our. highest, of E 


` the. 17th, before two of them feared frostbite and they returned... 


- On the 20th May, therefore, when] reached. Camp 7 with eight Sherpas; ^ . 
here was still 1,500 feet of new ground.to the Col. - My men. һай Бееп .: 
"cartying more than they bargained for, ard they were very. sorry for` 


c - themselves. Headaches and couglis in every tent. Aspirin was of ino 


. avail, and.-on- the morning of the:21st I decided on ‘our alternative plan. : A 


' Itoók ori ту sirdar or chief Sherpa, Anullu-by name, with oxygen, leaving :' К 
the'others to acclimatize and’ add strength i in numbers to Charles Wylie's.. ~.: 


party, w. which was to do the carry nextday. Both of us were using oxygen. .; - 
` Tt is difficult to describe the Sensation that oxygen gives. When all Һе . 
fiddling. and’ clumsiness of putting the equipment on is past, I can only’. 

. compare it to a metallic breath of new life that makes the world seem good. " 

again. > Ме тайе our way up:the remainder of the Lhotse glacier, missing. 
оит course twice and once having to jump over a’nasty crevasse; from one ^ . 
apparently unsupported ledge. to anather. Then. the ‘traverse, which ` 

. .Anullu led in extremely quick time. We had started at 9.30 am.,.to . 

.:- avoid. frostbite; by 3 o'clock. we’ меге: looking down from the top of the ^: 
Geneva Spur; on to the desolate plateau whic’ the Swiss:said had the smell * 


of ‘death about: it. ~ Everest still, beckoned mysteriously into’ the mist . pk 


© beyond; and i in the centre. of the plateau мете the pitiful tattered” remnants. $ ` | 
* ofthe Swiss tents ‘of last. year, yellow rags that make the words “conquest з 
. of Everest” Seem. absurd, ‚ We descended, ‘tke brad and. Апуш v tg d E 
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his back a ‘fine Sis rücksack p felt b Boots on the ground that 
Tenzing had said that if he was first to thé Col: he was to- have the first 
spoil: Then we returned up the slope, a- slope: that had; worried us so : 
: much: that I had some benzedrine- tablets 1 in my pocket, to be used here 
by the Sherpas in the last -resort. - We had tried them. lower down, with 
the most unexpected results: One-man said that it was wonderful stuff, 
it had cured his cough.. Another said that it mios him Ls ке 
Fortunately, they never had to be used. ` 
` At the top of the Spur we halted. - The effect of йш охуреп оп me was to 
` give me a lively interest. in the scenery, and I remember thinking that but , 
for the scientific aids with which my body was plastered it would have 
` been impossible for me, an aesthete having no. knowledge but a great 
admiration of things scientific, to. be up. here enjoying the beauty of 
Nuptse's wind-torn razor ridge. On ‘this common ground poets and 
. . Scientists meet. I even: ршщ out its. beauties to Апий, who thought 
me quite mad, 
` At.Camp 7 we кед. а Hemendbiis welcome. Charles and nine 
Sherpas had come-up, together with Hillary and Tenzing, who came to 
` give moral support and to help make the track.’ -So vital was it that the  . 
loads: go up. We were a‘ happy crowd, but: certainly a crowd. The ` 
expedition | was always a little: short of utensils, but it was here that I 
actually found Charles: eating grape-nuts off a spanner. dh 
May 22nd was a red letter. day. . -No less than thirteen loads were 
| deposited by Charles on the. Col, and it was a tired but very happy party 
which reassembled at four next day. Because. ofthis magnificent lift, 
` Evans and: Bourdillon, the two closed-circuit experts, left Camp 4 on the 


2. 


2 : evening of the 22nd. The plan for, them was that théy should make the - 


attempt direct from the South Col, since the closed-circuit allowed faster 
movement'ànd would obviate the :unpleasant ridge camp. Having 
reached the south summit, 28,700 feet, they were to:go on. ifthe summit . 
` . ridge looked easy. They were ‘supported by John. Hunt himself, апа two . 
‚ Sherpas.“ On 24th May the party reached the Col. and pitched camp in a. 
wind,. that: ‘wind ‚which ‘moans perpetually. over. ‘the highest saddle on 
earth; One of the “Sherpas: was unwell; his main function was to lie i in 


'. the tents as a weight and prevent theni. being blown away while they were 


pitched. -' On: the. 25th: this wind continued. and the-party lay low... But 
on the: 268 the weather was good: enough for an attempt. Hunt, and 
Da Jamgyal, the fit Sherpa, went ahead first, as Evans was having trouble 


' -with à broken valve on his'set. This more delicate apparatus had more ` 
that could go wrong with it.. However, rather later; Evans and: Bourdillon . . 


. Were able to start: steaming ahead ata very good. speed for that height, 
- almost 1 000 feet an hour, ey passed the other two and went ón up the. 
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Te ät thè ruin óf last year's tent, and Tenzing must have had curious memories a | 
i оѓ that. on when he and. Lanibert;. Without: sleeping. ee And viithot ` 





dus On ead t this ddes, -Hunt ‘found the liti. ient used i Tenzing: ^ V. 
‘and the Swiss guide Raymond. Lambert last--year, at. 27,200 feet. i- He: = 
“and Da’ Namgyal halted here; > trying to: clear’ the ice ‘which ‘tended: to’. 
- block the outlet valve ofthe open-circuit set. "Then they pushed. on. another ^ E 
150 feet and. left loads’ of -over. 40 Ib. for-the Ridge Camp to be. set. D Fox 
~ Hillary. and Tenzing, the second. summit is They: turned back, very. 
tired. m MEC EY 
“Meanwhile the fist s summit. pair were > akin good і inne up 1he: "ides 
tothe: south summit. : I have.still à piece of. paper, signed by John Нат, | 


| n ^ which reads: 1-p.m; : : Tom: and Charles. seen at South Summit ‘going | 
ER ` Strong, for.top.: Great excitement. here? К Here," ‘of. coiirse; is the.” 


“South Col, seen’ from which the South: Sinit masks the summit... In: 

| fact; Evans and. Bourdillon had. shot their, bolt: They’) had performed án = 
‚ amazing 4 feat.climbing such a height iri oiie day. : They stood: higher тап: | 
man had ever stood before. : But the hour was late, and they might not. EDS 
` have énough: oxygen both to réach. thé summit and to return. . Moreover, ` 

7 seeri frorn-here in a mist that half veiled it, the summit ridge looked very : 

fi ormidable.- They retired prudently and reáched the.Col very tired. - Iwas’ 


? 35 : able to judge next day how tired they. Were, ‘and what ап effort it:had- ‘been, 


: when I -met them with Mike Ward at Camp: 7:. Unlike the open-circuit; - 
which: left us ап éxhilaration lasting. on ‘through: the night; the; closed 


circuit leaves a sense of: éxhaustiori. 


Ой the 26th the sécond-summit- ‘party. ‘ad ráched thi South: Col Sio. m 
Hillary and Tenzing were ‘accompanied by. Lowe; ‘who broüght up Sherpas .: 
with extra loads: for the Col, Gregory: and three. picked; Sherpas’ for the; - 
"highest, carry. On: the-27th this: ‚рату. also маз. “compelled by the wind. $ 
` to lië- low, and on the 28th, our friend Ang Nima ‘was the: only fit- Sherpa, 
Thé рану Set out; carrying “Joads. for: thé. final ridge- Camp, M the bi 
‘snow, ‘couloir which leads to: the southseast: ridge’ of-Everest: ` 















"They: were’ carrying: 40, 50, an in His S. case; over: 60; 1B, "Tey went 2 2 
|. on; first: over rock. and finally” ‘snow. + They were deteimined лопа: E 


camp site. higher: ‘than a camp: Һай ever been placed. before, at 27, 900: feet. . Le 
-Аѕ time went on they: became : d little. -desperate . .Evety ledge: ‘looked г: 6 
- Jeyel: from bélow, and 45° ‘degrees: "when x ‘one camé:to it.:-At-last, aftér:2 .? 





- o'clock, they- found one of only-some 40 dzgrees, and the supporting party: 


. dumped: its ‘loads. with:-a-sigh and: yeturnec. -Hillary and "Tenzirig ‘dug -` 
7 themselves: in, a: two-hour jobs thoügh e even: then’ thet tent was, at ап angle: 





Hillary sat against the Чо inne not to roll on to Tenzing; Tenzing 
lay below, trying not to be rolled on by’ Hillary. , 

They had four hours! sleep on oxygen that ‘aight, using the special ` 
device whereby a cylinder is connected by tubes to face masks and a low 
flow rate of one litre a minute ensures sleep. ‘In the daytime we used-two 
to four litres as а general rule. They spent the rest of the night, from 
what we gathered next day, making lemonade. Griff Pugh drummed into 
us that because of the ventilation rate at high altitudes we must drink a lot, 
' six pints a day if possible.. This was one way of absorbing our 14 ounces 

of sugar. Fortunately, Hillary arid most of us liked lemonade, with 
which they ate sardines and biscuits. 

At 6.30 of the 29th they set off. The snow Mu ‘below the South 
Summit was in an unpleasant and dangerous condition, but they went on 
in the knowledge that others had done it before. At? o'clock they reached 
the South Summit. The day was comparatively fine and windless, but 
even so the summit ridge was narrow in the extreme. Great. cornices 
‘bent over to the right and would very soon, if trodden on, bear you down 
to the Kangshung glacier, 12,000 feet below. On the left was the 7,000- 
foot precipice above the Cwm. Fortunately snow was hard and good, | 
and they were able to,chip along in between, At one point Hillary 
noticed Tenzing in difficulty, and released him from the ice which had 
frozen up on the outlet valve. "Thereafter they kept a close watch. 
Some way along they encountered the rock step, which.we had studied . 
through glasses. It was a 40-foot obstacle, which. would have been 
impossible but that the snow on the right had melted away, forming a 
gap up which it was possible to wriggle. After that they felt that nothing 
could:stop them, but the bumps seeméd to succeed interminably, one 
after the other. It was 11.30- before one bump revealed nothing beyond, 
and they stood on the summit of Everest. . . | 

Hillary took off his oxygen таѕК and felt no il effects. Tenzing 
buried. a Buddhist: offering of food in the snow. and identified places in 
Tibet, while his more prosaic companion took photographs down the 
. ridges. After a quarter of ап hour they returned, for Hillary had been 
doing mental arithmetic about their oxygen supply, and was preoccupied 
- with an anxiety as to whether they could reach two cylinders left by the 
others below the South Summit: ` 

At 12.501 was coming up the last slope to the. Geneva Spur. There was 
a shout from behind: I looked up to see two small figures descending, for 
all the world like. a party coming off Snowdon at-Eastey. This time, 

owing to an oversight, I was without oxygen. “No more could Т admire 
-the view; three steps, and I was gasping over my ice axe. Besides this, 
I was carrying over 40 Ib., and my us Pasang Phutar, 60 Ib., for we` 
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` had ‘had to send down two others. ` But thé. rleasuré of. seeing, those two ^ 
` descending. spurred us.on. ‘When we ‘reached Һе.Со:, George Lowe ` ` 


"^L was prepating to go up and. meét Шет. : He. hzd prepared soup, 1 followed : : 


with a-thermos of ted. We met them. on the slopes- under tke south-east .." 


x е ridge, looking remarkably fresh, as I thought, but not talking much as the ` ; ^ 
^.. oxygen had.by now given out. They descended, not with the elastic .-- 





И step of, before, but steadily, Tenzing and Pesang retired io a- tiny tent, 
. while we three crowded into a two-man 1 Меасе, since the wind had blown 
a-hole in the big pyrámid... - E . 


em 


‘I remembered. a promise to. J ohn НҢ" This э Was to yt two epis: m 


; bags im the form of а Топ the slope of the Spur, if they" had succeeded. -' 


If they had not, тау ‘job was to rescue or reinfctce.. Poor Pasang I dragged . 
wearily up the slopes, : and as there was à wind, we had to'lie on: the sleeping -.~ 
|. bags watching à nasty little cloud playirig between us and the camp `> 
21$; 000 feet below. After ten minutes I gave up, but l'am.told that there іѕ` ~ 
' sülla- legend in Nepal of the mad Englishr-an who, wanted to’ eg out. - bE 
. inthe snow above thé South Col. i 


We, had. the happiest of discussions: that aight. We felt that we were ; 


i " partof a great company of climbers who Бай: accomplished this ascent.. 


We felt too, that ме had їп то way ' “ conquered”. the. mountain." We 


a 1 " had conquered nothing except unruly bits cf ourselves. + By the artificial”, 
. 4*4. means of oxygen, the trustiness of fhe equipment and the'kindness of the ` 


weather after the afternoon'snow falls-of. ea-ly May; уе had been allowed 


^ .to tread a narrow path to a summit, іп one month. of that year among all 


s the: years of time. All these factors we had to tharik, and Everest. itself . 


ы? : for b eing no enemy, but a friend which-had allowed us to do: 50 inuch. . 


` Next- day we descended. to’  Advànce: Base, where the news was. now: for: . 


Я ^ the first time: known. Ви we һай still the return through the icefell, - 


"which the-Swiss: compared. to à Sword of. Dàmocles: hanging over them , 
"while théy were.in the. Султ. . Thanks. ti» Mike Westmacott, who һай: 


J ^. lengthened: bridges, cut new steps, апа іп many places altered the route - ^ 
ерим completely, thé whole. рану. descended: safely, and cn 1st June was re- ^ 
- ^... assembled at Base Сатр, in:time to'hear parts of the Coronation Service, 








On the evening of the-2nd, we were delighted to hear the cultured vcice ` j: 
of the B.B.C. announcing that’ Mount Everest had. been climbed by a- 
British party: - Until then;. we > had’ hardly uu dared to. believe i i Quiselves; 


etme ORS ouest ONS 


| Mr. HANGOCK asked what was tlie. longest time: that a man coüld wear 
ай ORYEER: mask, and what was Bile effect ¢ cn the heart: - Í 


~ piu Me an a {7 К.Х 





Mr. Noyce said the mask could be worn from eight in the morning 
until sunset without harmful effects. 


Mr. N. M. Suan. asked for information about the Abominable Snow- 
man. 


Mr. Noyce stated that about four-fifths of the stories was legend, but 
there was a hard core of truth. Tracks (not easily identifiable with the 
human species) had been seen by numerous expeditions and identified as 
belonging to no creature of which man had proper knowledge. At one 
place two longish, reddish hairs had been found. The Abominable 
Snowman was assumed to be an anthropoid creature. The tradition 
was that the man who had seen him got ill for three months afterwards. 
Also the Abominable Snowman was, by report, immensely strong and 
was said to feed on rats, etc., but to be able to kill an animal as big as a 
yak. 


In proposing a warm vote of thanks Sir Jonn WooDHEAD stated that 
he had never seen anything finer than Mr. Noyce's pictures and he knew 
that all present had greatly appreciated his enthralling account of a most 
courageous adventure. 


India’s Five Year Plans: 
Old and New 
By T. SWAMINATHAN 


MR. T. SWAMINATHAN, Minister (Economic) at India House, addressed a 
joint meeting of the East India Association and the Overseas League on 
* India's Five Year Plans: Old and New" at Overseas House on 
Wednesday, 14th March, 1956. Sir JEREMY RAISMAN, GCIE, KCSI occupied 
the Chair. 


India has A population of over 350 millions. Three-quarters of this 
. enormous population lives in villages. For the most part the people live 
in conditions which are very close to a mere subsistence. *If anything, 
there are a tremendous number of people living on the wrong side of the 
level of subsistence. The per capita income in 1950-51 was Rs. 255/- 
per annum. Because of the drop in the value of money this was, in 
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= га d Bub. à substantially T income per Sap ‘than i in i 1939; There г>: 





were great inequalities in economic statis: : There. were a few very; е. 


С peoplecand а great màss.of very poor people.. There was.à conééntratióh ` 





2 of economic power.-in a few harids. . This picture alone. would have been.. : 


Н К -` bad, enough. for a: “popular - Government? te have to. deal with.: . On’ {ор 
^X зоѓ it.came some of the unhappy consequer.ces of partition—the transfer = 





. of millions of “refugees across the -borders, the loss of important ‘sources... - 
: of industrial raw: materials, e.g: cotton and jute and the loss of. important. + 
food-growing areas. . There. was a considerable deficit . of food; the: first d 
human necessity. . Eom 
. . lt was not surprising, chen. ihai fror the timë the Sonalar Ga З 
"ments took over in the States and at-the Centre planning bécame ‘their - - 
i main preoccupation. Indeed; . even: before: the popular ^Governments. ^ 
'.took ovet there‘had. been а ‘considerable effort at planning the reconstruc: ' 
tion and “development: ‘of ‘the’ ‘country. - The. war-time Department of `. 


| et ‘Planning and. Devélopment had collected much most valuable. material 
- and made valuable. studies іп. both agricultural and industrial. fields. 





] The political party which 'Succeeded the British ‘Indian:-Government `` 
aa had similarly applied its mind to, the requirements of the country while _ 
-still out of. office. <- The National Planning Committee. presided over by. 


б 'oür-present. Prime. Minister’ ‘of which the :ate. Professor K. T: Shah wasi | 
s sol the Sectetary prodüced: valuable studies 01 many different aspects of. tae. ; 
aa economic’ апа. social reconstruction „апі. development of the.country. - 
А It. was natural, thérefore, that what was begun in this. manner should be 





- «continued in order that the. relatively meagre resources thar were available | 
- could. be applied to:tlie best ‘advantage cf the country by. laying down А 
. priorities and working í ‘out details- for prac-ical implementation, . ^^ ^ 
г The first. two, years of independence were sperit.naturally in-the йир. E^ 
' : afe task of rehabilitating and re-settling th? refugees, finding food and the. 
‘basic. necessities "of" life, and- теѕіогіпв lay" and: order: --Work was. also ^ 
А. naturally done to- prepare: -for _undértaking the ^ ‘planning. which: was. | 
. ,necessary.-- -For instance, the: statement of ‘Industrial , Pclicy" Was issued e 


l . on; April 6, 1948. А considerable effort was.made to grow. more food. 





Other branches of work were also - attended. - -In 1950, the Planning a р 
"Commission was appointed. in-order to dràw ура comprehensive plan ^ 


|. for the period 1951-1956. The primary object of the First Five Year “ 


Plan was to lay the foundations on which a more progressive and. diver- | 
‘sified economy: coüld be built-up.. The: emphasis was quite naturally 

first and foremost on bridging tlie вар. between the production. and - 
requirements in food and basic raw: ‘materials. The need to import | 
these materials. constituted a‘ severe drdin. on our foreign’ exchange re-. © 
' ;'Sources. These меге у needed for. the import of- мр goods and i 


B 


know-how: on which would depend the proper development of a balanced . 


m economy. and enlargement of. employment opportunities which were 


essential. Irrigation with ап eye on agricultural production, the genera- 
tion of power with a view to making possible large-scale industrialization 
and the development of transport and communications naturally claimed 
the greatest attention under the First Five Year Plan. !The few large 
schemes of industry. which were undertaken had a similar bias. The 
Sindri Fertilizer Factory and thé Chittaranjan Locomotive Workshops 
are examples of our pre-occupation during the-First Five Year Plan 
with the increase in agricultural production and the development of 
transport. The Damodar Valley Project included also flood control and 
the generation of power. within its purview. - But for the large State 
enterprise undertakings mentioned, barring the field of small-scale 
industries for which the State Governments had responsibility primarily, 
industry had to be left more or less with only a prescription in the form of 
laying down tragets. The sense of urgencythat began to inform the work 
of everybody in the country, the achievemerits.in the field of rehabilitation 
of refugees and the restoration: of law and order, the integration of princely 
India, into a manageable number. of democratically-governed States, ` 
measures of land reform and the success achieved in increasing food and 
agricultural raw material production, however, generated confidence and 
provided the necessary psychological stimulus for the industrialist to go 
ahead and exert himself with а view:to ensuring the achievement of the 
targets laid down in the Plan. The result was that-along with agricultural 
production industrial production also recorded substantial increases. 
Most important targets proposed in the Plan have been realized and some 
of them. have, in.fact, been exceeded. .17 million acres of land have been 
brought under irrigation during the last Five Year Plan and power 
generation capacity has been increased from 2-3 million k.w. to 3-4 million 
k.w. ‘Railways and communications have been extended and improved. 
A number of industrial plants both in the public and in the private sector 
have gone into production.. The national income has gone up by about 
18 per cent as against an expected 11 percent. It had been expected that 
the volume of economic activity in the country would lead to'some measure 
of inflation. In actual fact, the prophets were confounded and the 
economy has responded very well indeed: to the stimulus’ provided. 
Prices have attained a reasonable level. Of course, all this was made 
possible by a.succession of two or three very good monsoons in the latter 
part of the Plan period. Nevertheless, it may be claimed with justice 
that the emphasis laid on irrigation and agricultural production has paid 
ample dividends. It 15. {һе increase.in agricultural production which 
has been, in the opinion of persons competent to-judge, responsible for 
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ua sàving : the сон foni substiiitiat Anfletion. ` The ‘foundations of . 
^-. "future: growth håve- ‘been’ well; and- truly” laid, ' This is not to say that- : ` 

; there have.not been short-falls in expenditure. - Indeed, Бете have been. n 

_ "Community -Projects; Education. and Village. and" Small. industries ` ате. ы 

‘some of the headings under which expenditure has fallen short of planning. .;; 
727 These‘are fields i in which large: ‘numbers of men with a prope:. background a 


of training are required. The short-fall i in. expenditure i is, in some ways, | 
a reflection of the difficulty experienced i in finding men: with. the requisite . ` 


- training ‘fast’ enough to be able to bring the. plans ‘under these headings . И 


up to the targets. Training Schemés have been rapidly worked: out and ` 


‘in the last year of the Plan period ending. in the: next few days there: : . 
.has. been very substantial progress. .On October 2,. 1955, there Were: SN 
+. 940 blocks under the integrated. National Ex:ension Service Plan covering |. 
ane approximately 94,000: villages and 66 million people. "The target for the ` 
x ll first Plan period is-1,200 blocks comprising. a»proximately 123,000 Villages js 
'- anda populátión* of 80 million. . It is expected that'this programme’ will ` 
2 ‘be. very. nearly fulfilled. It.is-the opinior. o? óbjéctive abservers. that the . 
les First Five Tear Plan i is. жей o on the way to- р yery successfully com- E 
D pleted. 9 


г During the First ЕКЕ You Plan period, of course, in: xe actual working: — s 


~ ofthe Plan many. difficulties and deficiencies have been met with. "But,: - 
.; "there's a process of a constant and continuing assessment of performance =” 
| ‚апа administrative techniques. have . been : developed and are being АУ 
Mo кее which: will avoid delay and: 1 frustration. . - | 


“PEOPLE, “BECOME. “PLAN: MINDED. NDA 


dk would ‘be ditirely й frue to: TR that tke Е, even in ilio Шайы D 


have become Plàn-minded.: . The. National Extension Service in particular: | 


has been responsible in а. large way for focusing the .attention- of the Е 


`. ordinary people, on their needs, on their ability to get their needs satisfied ` M 
. and on the means’ whereby satisfaction. of their.needs can bé achieved, >`- 
: 57 Whereas the First.Five Year Plan largely Бай to be directive because of. bur 
` the urgency of. current problems and had to be, to that extent, an imposi- © 
. tion ffom:the top, throughout the Plan period there has been а constant, 
“shift in emphasis to planning - -from ` belcw. . ' Local Committees! and. `` 
.- Panchayats, Taluk Committeės;. Sub-civisional ‘Committees, . District  . 
` Committees and finally State. Development. Coüncils have ;come into, `.. 


being and.take planning right. the мау up. то the National Development : 


_ Council at the. Centre. Indeed, it is knowri.that sofie fime in 1954-55, .- ` 
' 7. States: produced Plans which were an integration of Plans which had been. 
‚ made: from bottom upwards in this. manner. The sum. added: dp, "rods 
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quite naturally, to an amount far larger than what the country could 
afford. The Planning Commission then discussed State Plans with each 
State Government and by mutual consent the size of the Plan was adjusted 
to come within the limits of reality. 

The principal objective of the Second Five Year Plan is to secure a 
more rapid growth of the national economy and to increase the country's 
productivity potential in a way that will make possible accelerated develop- 
ment in succeeding Plan periods. The thinking now is that while planning 
for implementation in concrete terms, a wider perspective extending over 
a period of three or four Plans has to be kept in mind. The expression 
“ perspective plan " has come into wide-spread: use in discussions regard- 
ing planning. This trend will be clearly seen particularly in the salient 
features of industrial planning. While, during the First Five Year Plan 
the emphasis was all on production—irrespective of the pattern—the 
thinking underlying the Second Plan is that industrial production should 
concentrate on basic industries, i.e., steel, machine tools, basic chemicals, 
etc. The building of heavy industrial plant and of a machine industry 
to manufacture machines feature strongly in the thinking which has gone 
into the Second Five Year Plan. Significantly enough the iron and steel 
industry has received the most attention at this particular juncture. Iron 
and steel, being the basis for the plant and machine making industries, 
has had to come first. It is all really a question of compulsion. Con- 
trasted with the First Five Year Plan, the Second Plan is based on the 
manufacture of basic materials and machines with plant and machinery 
imported from abroad where necessary. It is intended that in the third 
and fourth Plans the emphasis will be on building plant within the country. 


MAIN OBJECTIVES 


The main objectives of the Second Five Year Plan have been formulated 
as follows:—(a) A sizable increase in national income so as to raise the 
level of living in the country; (b) rapid industrialization with particular 
emphasis on the development of basic and heavy industries; (c) a large 
expansion of employment opportunities; and (d) reduction of inequalities 
in income and wealth and a more even distribution of economic power. 
Some time during the First Plan period experience in the country was 
that for one reason or another there was not sufficient purchasing power 
within the country to consume the larger industrial production that had 
been meanwhile achieved. As may be expected, the problem was one 
of distribution rather than one of total availability of purchasing power. 
Employment and living standards were not of a high enough level to 
absorb the increased production. The first objective in industrialization, 
therefore, had to be a better distribution of purchasing power. This 
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| „would. involve firstly provision Доп шоге ‘full-titae ои and. ona 
| better-paid employment. · More employment caine to-be accepted ; as one 


of the first necessities for the success of thé Second Five Year Plan. “Те С 


. necessity was not only economic but àlso- psychological. - The. energies. - | 
` of the largest number of the popülation had to be hàrnzssed in order іо“. 
mobilize enthusiasm and to ensure the success of the Plan, Thence `: 


flowed the need for. planning on a labour intensive basis father than a 
capital: intensive. basis as far as possible. "һе ‘controversies regarding 


' . this choice are, no doubt, familia? to many present here. E 

" The thinking necéssarily is that large scale capital investrrent must’ "be E 
“reserved for the larger national constructicn огојесіѕ, е.ё.; irrigation and `- 

. power works and for basic industries like iron znd steel, plant manufacture, . .. 


etc., Which do. not lend tliemselves to treatment on. a small scale ‘basis 


while the consumer goods industries must claim as little as possible of the’ Г 


available capital resources; the.abundant imanpower serving neéds instead, 
- A choice" is: being exercised deliberately in favour of cutting down on: 


maximum . economic efficiency in-terms 02 money costs of production 


‘alone. The second Plan has laid special stress on increasing the supply- | 
of consumer goods: by using existing: skills and'equipment and steadily ' 


introducing: technical improvements in the village’ and small. industries 


"sector. Organization of consumier “goods industries on a small. scale 


basis, is ‘of course, nothing, new. ^; great.déal.of work in this. direction | 


; .- was done during the war: Unfortunately: much of the. very good organ- - | 


ix 


‘izational work that was done had to:be dismantled as it Was found that, .” 
the principal problem of the small ‘industries was having a steady and з 


: с assured market. -With rising employment ánd living standards and fiscal 
. ‘policies actively: favouring the small scale industries it is certain that the 
` - "steady and assured-markets will be available in future to these small scale _ 
` industries. ' They are, meanwhile, being strengthened by ‘being organized” bU: 
` on co-operative lines in a large’ way and-by relatively i inexpensive measures: : 


taken by the Central and State.Governments to ensure standardization , 
and reasonable quality: Arrangements have bzen made for the provision И 
of -credit and for the provision of capital for marketing operations .tó:. 


co-operatives in a large way. „There are a number. of special boards ` 
7 taking care of groups of village and small industries, e.g.; the Khadi and. ' 
> village Industries Board, the All India Handloom Board, the Central E 
- Silk Board; the All-India Handicrafts Board, the Coir Board and the ^ · 
. small scale Índustties ` Board: A. total provision of Ёз. 200 crores ћаѕ 


been made in the Plan for the development of village and small industries: 
. The industrialization programme has léd inevitably to attention being + 
given under the heading "Agriculture " to the-increase in production of | А 
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| : КД: | 
TAW сооп, raw jute,. oil: “seeds айй sügarcane. ` With ап increase in 
population by roughly four million a year and a rise in living standards, 
food production has also had to be’ stepped ир; „This agdin has meant 
an expansion of the artificial fertilizer industry: ^ ^^ l. 

The Plan which has been published on February. 10, 1956 claims to be 
only а draft outline. In the introduction to this publication it is envisaged 
that a:fuller version of the Second Five Year Plan will be presented after. 
.comments and suggestions have been received from the public to whom 
the draft outline has been presented for information and for comments. 
It is éxpected that the somewhat amplified Second Plan will come up 
before the Indian Parliament some time this summer. 


MONEY КУТУМЕН 


d concern has bec expressed i in this country and dishes on the 
size of the money investment iri the Plan which is envisaged. А rough 
‘estimate of. Rs. 4,800 crores of development outlay has béen put down 
in the public sector. Out of this Rs. 1,000 crores represents current 
expenditure of a development nature. .Rs. 3,800 crores represent invest- 
ment, i.e., an outlay on the building up of productive assets. Investment 

in the private sector is envisaged at Rs. 2,300 crores. Thus a total invest- 
ment of Rs. 6,100 crores is envisaged as against Rs. 3,500 crores under thé 
First Plan. This volume of investment, even: allowing for an expected 
increase in the national income by 25 per cent, would involve a rate of 
investment of 12 per cent by the end of the Second Plan. Allowing for 
some measure of external resources, which will be available to supple- 
ment domestic savings, the latter will have to rise from the current level 
of 7 per cent to more than 10 per cent by the end of the Plan. This, of 
course, is a large rate of saving for a country with an expected per capita 
. income of less than £30 per annum at the end of the Plan. Austerity 
and hard living would obviously be unescapable. "The Indian Finance 
Minister in his Budget speech on February 29, 1956, said:—'* The Second 
Five Year Plan is a bolder step forward inthe direction of developing ' 
the economy." . .. “< Nevertheless, there is in the short term a choice 
between an increase in consumption and an increase in investment which 
would bring in larger returns in the future." i. “It is not necessary, in 
an under-developed economy to regard an all round reduction in con- 
sumption as a condition precedent to an increase in investment, although 
it is possible that the current consumption standards of the more fortunate 
sections of the "Community will be unfavourably áffected." . . . 
“ The Second Five Year Plan will be followed by several other Plans and 
itis only after we have’ fulfilled, shall I say, the Third Five Year Plan 
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Pun that: we -shall see а ; marked: Ыш. АНЕ" iniprovetien. in diving: v 
r standards all round and.i án ‘the ‘capacity of the: country to-go ahead more с, 
rapidly i Оп its-own momentum. The burdens that the-Plan imposes upon [uo 
Lo the: people are by no means light nor сап. their. „weight be mitigated by- 
.. any assurance that’ they are.temporary. à In. one of the tables which I. ` 





" „thought would be. useful and- which I have distributed will be seen the ` 


_ manner in which,the Rs. 4,800. crores required-by. the public sectot is |. 
+ expected to be 'raised.. * Market’ loans ‘ftom the public in the last’ two v1 
Ч years ave come, in at around. Rs. 100. cores, The capital. market s. - , 


' more responsive than. ‘it Was some years: аво. It is expected that this 


ue improvement will'continue and thé target of Rs. 700 cróres will be realized. 78 


. However, there ‘are fairly large maturitiés. emounting to nearly'Rs; 430 "ia 


a crores and the raising of net- Joans of thé order ‘mentioned. would involve ne 


: Bross borrowings ‘of'a substantially larger amount than the target shown. ae 
г This‘ is especially when the brisk demands in. funds for considerable’ 


investment jn the private sector ате. kept. in mind: ; Small savings again `; 
are provided for:at the rate of Rs. 100 crorss a year... It'is felt that this '. 


_ volume ‘of small. savings >18; “certainly ` possible through . concerted. and 


: continuous application by State ‘Governments’ and. other agencies.- "nas 


particular it is when faced with such tasks that one think s ò? the National - 


(. 7 Extension Service ds potentially’ a most useful: 'agency in harnessing the 4 
. ^i. willing `со-орегайоп of the . general public. ` : In: ‘an: under-developed 

^, „country with limited possibilities of.the taxation, of profits and dividends, | 
-- etc., the'effort to mobilize savings-has.ta'be sustained and considerable.: 


je Taxation has inevitably to*be more stringent. . In’ fact, -thie world has. 

; been somewhat: pleasantly surprised. that the Indian. Budget for 1956-57, ` 
the first year of the Second Plan period, has been in the event much milder d 
; in regard 16 taxation than what: had been рне. T 


LES 


ae CONSIDERABLE. “pousts СЩ 


d Quite naturally. considerable. doubts have ‘been. expressed in regard to ` 
the assumptions under the head “‘-External:resources.” -In the first plan 


.. period External resources ‘available have averaged Rs. 40 crores a year; ` 
"^. An average of Rs, 160 crores a year has been assumed in the draft outline: ` 


Second Pian. ` . External. assistance of the order of Rs. 800 crores is not. . 
‘considered - beyond. the © range of practical. possibilities. It must: be .` 

eniphasized. that this gap of Rs. 800 crores remains after taking credit for 
` an assumed net private foreign. investment of Rs. 100 crores and a running 


E : down .of the Sterling ‘balances of. the country by about. Rs., 200 crores. 2 


ds ~ „Altogether а net- deficit oh current acccunt of. Rs. 1,100 crores on our’ 
os of. шш 15 s envisaged. - The net inflow. of private: s capital: ` 


during the first Plan period was Rs. 70 crores. Deficit financing to the 
extent of Rs. 1,200 crores is provided for. А developing economy requires 
an increase in money supply and, within limits, deficit financing is not 
only safe but even necessary. Beyond a point, however, deficit financing 
will be inflationary. The Government in India is not unaware of the 
risks involved in raising resources to this extent by deficit financing. But 
in the interests of development and in the assurance that necessary 
Checks, correctives and controls will be adopted when necessary, the 
Government are going ahead. 

Notwithstanding all this there is still a gap of Rs. 400 crores which has 
to come from further domestic savings. It is not at present possible to 
indicate how this amount is to be raised. The coat will have to be cut 
according to the cloth and as the Plan now is going to be worked out in 
detail for each year it may be necessary in one year or another during the 
Plan period to reduce drawings. The investment of Rs. 2,300 crores 
envisaged in the private sector is certainly something about which there 
are some misgivings. But, it is perhaps possible to draw an inference 
from the fact that for nearly three years now the index number of the 
price of variable dividend securities has remained at between 110 and 
130 as compared with a base of 100 in 1949—50, that in spite of doubts 
and dissatisfaction, the judgment of the investor is that private investment 
in India is still a sound proposition and will pay. The current index is 
around 120. The rise in population, along with the large leeway to be 
made up in living standards together present the certainty of a tremendous 
consumption potential on which it would be quite sound to base industrial 
expansion in the private sector. "There are certain special features of the 
Planning for the Second period which deserve particular mention. One of 
these is the question of employment. There are the urban and the rural 
aspects of unemployment and under-employment. There are also 
regional characteristics. There is, further, the difficult problem of the 
unemployment of the educated. Here again there is a regional character- 
istic. West Bengal and Travancore (Cochin) present this problem in a 
much more acute form than. other areas. А study group, appointed by 
the Planning Commission, has studied this question in particular and has 
recommended an outlay of Rs. 130 crores on schemes for setting up small 
scale industries and co-operative goods transport. 

The large scale expansión of co-operative organization, and the solution 
of problems connected with village and small scale industries where 
production by organized industries competes with them, asd an attempt 
to build up industrial estates, are interesting features of the second Plan. 

By and large the problem presented by our requirements of development 
to increase national income by 25 per cent and per capita income by 
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Е ag, per: cent to Rs. 1330 ; per capita by i no | means: & d omis | income 6 
~ taking into account the meagre needs of- life.in India——are'inCeed formid- = ` 
> sables -But, "what-i is the alternative? ЧЕ we prize peace, stability” and the?! 
p democratic way. of life, there is none.’ In this atomic ‘and jet age when - “, 
1' Т7 + our constant endeavour is to beat time and space, it would be paradoxical’ LX 
^7. sif wéfoünd that this.mass of humanity must-wait as there are rot resources; ·. 
К enough to énable it'to achieve the relatively modest advance that has been’ - 
^. Tputdown. But close thought has been given to all aspects of. the devélop- 
-— ment which we have in view. . Бог, the firs: time almost we have the 
necessary basic material i in statistics and. information in. which to build’ 
"the future prosperity of such.a large section of the human population. : 
"The. machinery that. we have and:that is in-process..of building will be. : ^ 
7 extended to its utmost in deáling:with all these problems.. : But that such. 
27 atask on such a ‘scale has beén attempted is, Т would humbly claim, proof’. ~ 
d ek of the. heights . to which human courage can rise. The more so when we --: 
тл remember that we consider the second Plàn again is still опу one further . .: 
| “small: addition, to- the foundation and one aas loftier goals, ih view forthe с. 
years to come. ` And when it is “also remembered that the endeavour “i. 
718. certainly to make the Plan.a Plan Бу the-people for themselves: T think. `` 
De c^ we may, in- hope and humility;- ask.for Sympathy, undérstanding, help and - 2d 
‘3 "7 . moral sustenance iri the tasks that. we have. set, before ourselves: Over; . 
`- the period of five years, even. if the’ whole ‘plan succeeds it may not. Бе 
. anything spectacular. . The few. -pages.to the history of. human progress 
'. . which we hope to add are, we believe, worthy of, the mankind such as Т; : 
дї know, and. sucht as. we hope to-see go. forward. - die 
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Trade. and Industry - 
in Pakistan К i. РА 


m His. -Excellency ' Mr. ‘MOHAMMED. › IKRAMULLAH® 


eons IS BARELY eight years old: At is TN her economy was 
mainly agricultural. Raw materials like jute, cotton, wool, tea, hides 
and skins constituted 99 per.cent of her exports; and she had to import 
almost all the manufactured goods. Industry in thetwo wings of Pakistan 
was practically non-existent. "Therefore it was but natural for the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan to “give. the highest: priority to the preparation of a 
‘development programme so ds to give the country a balanced economy. 

In the period from 1948: to 1950 a Development Board examined and 
approved various projects in such fields as-agriculture, industry, power, 
communications, and health on an ad hoc basis. During the second 
half of 1950, however, these projects were integrated into a national 
- development programme known as the Six Year Plan. It was to cover 
the period from July, 1951; to June, 1957. The basic objectives of this 
comprehensive plan were (1) a net increase of £60 million Sterling in the 
country’s foreign exchange earnings; (2) an increase of £74 million per 
year in Government's revenues; and (3) a thirty per cent rise in the standard 
of living. The Six Year Development Plan was originally estimated to 
involve an expenditure of £195 million of which £105 million was internal 
expenditufe; out of the estimated internal expenditure £30 million was to 
come from private enterprise. 

Thirty-two per. cent of the total expenditure under the plan was ear- 
marked for the development of agriculture. Projects included irrigation, 
land settlement, anti-waterlogging measures, improvement in seed 
varieties, subsidization of chemical fertilizers, purchase of agricultural 
equipment, improvement of livestock, and development of fisheries. 

In order to diversify the essentially agrarian economy, 19 per cent of 
the total expenditure under the plan was set aside for the development 
of industry and mining. The plan.included the establishment of five 
jute mills in East Pakistan with a total. of 6,000 looms, 24 cotton textile _ 
mills of 25,000 spindles each and a paper mill. near кыши in East 
Pakistan. 

Expenditure on power and fuel was united at 18 per cent of the 
total. Major projects were. the: Warsak Project in thé North-West 
. Frontier, the Mianwali Project i in the Punjab, and the Karnafuli Project — 


: *Extracts from the Henry Morley lecture delivered retently to the Royal Society of Arts, with the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Hailey in the Chair. . | 
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Bo ime East. Pakistan. Coal output w was s fo be increased to moré thaü 800, 000; 
кол tons } рег. year. 7 ' oe 
DE "Perhaps the inst: айын project in the field of tiarisport aid €óm-. 4 
-'- * munication was the. development. of the Port of Chittagong, at a-cost of ^'; ° 
YU GAMES £94 ‘million, The handling capacity of Chittagong” at partition, 600,000 — . 
* tons per year, has already been increaséd ‘to. 1,800; 000 tons per year. ``. 
The: ‘construction of additional jetties was: entrusted to a British firm, die 
The goal for 1957 is considerably higher. . 


... In March; 1951, the. Government of Pakistaa drew up a een two- -year s s 
E programme designed. to give. priority to those projects which would make. . 
-  the-country self-sufficient in- regard to its basic requirements. d This: Step, . 
7 hecessitated by an extreme. shortage ‘of capital goods, was taken in-the ME 
5 «Wake of thé increase in foreign | reserves. “of. the Government resulting from- ha 
NEM thel Korean: War boom. Particular attention’ was.given in this: ‘programme ' 
Pes to the. transport | and conimunications industry, and to the development ;.:^ 
vu .of thermal power to meet the ever-increasing. power demand until the full . 
` ‘supply. became available оп p of Poetin: hydro- electric Е 
projects. ` s Я | 
"" The Government: of Pakistan’ орош] а a деу / Planning Board i in 1954 d 
; to. réview the’ progress which had. been. achieved so far in order. to-re- ^ - 
rm assess the overall:resources of the: country айс to prepare a comprehensive = 
aa “plan of development; for ‘the next five years. Тһе new. Five Year Plan ^. 
“has been prepared: and is under consideration by. the Government, départ. - - 
` ments concerned. Meanwhile, the’ conclusions, of the Planning Boaid, > 
as embodied in their plan, have Беёп taken into: account. in framing. the’ 
ANDE programme: of development ; in the public sector for 1955- 1956; which 18°. 
"m the first year of the Five Year Plan period: MD ee 


Thé most. outstanding achievement in the field- of ndüstrializai dk" SO es 





OL 


far has been the manufacture of cotton textiles, The installed capacity rri 


álready approximates 1} million ‘spindles: and 25,730 looms. - This, as - 
" compared with the: 177,418 spindles and 4, 824 looms which the country j 
.hàd at the time of partition, provides а: measure of tlie progress which ` 
has-been made in the cotton textile industry. In view of the self-sufficiency 
:attained in the coarse and medium varieties of cloth, attention, now is . . 
`+ being increasingly devoted то the production of fine and pede cloth 
апа to the i increase:of facilities for dyeing and printirig. 


| Nor has-the handloom industry been neg: “ected. “Supply of yarn to a m. 
‘is being assured in increasing quantities out .of indigenous production. 
-~ At present, а fact-finding committee. has been set- up to. inquire into the | 
. problems of the. шоу апі to- »-suggest measures | for pious and | 
sustaining its, vus cto qeu, Du a У A an A Poe DPL oa ОИ тб, 2 d 
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At the time of partition, there was no woollen mill in Pakistan. Now 
eight mills comprising 22,760 woollen and 21,832 worsted spindles are 
in operation. Two of these mills have been sponsored by the Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation, which has also placed orders for a 
third mill to be set up at Qaidabad in the Thal area. Adequate capacity 
for weaving almost all varieties of art silk fabrics has also been established. 

The progress of the jute industry has been no less significant. This 
industry, in which the P.1.D.c. has provided the initiative and a sizeable 
part of the finance, owes its rapid progress in no samll measure to the 
participation of private enterprise. Private enterprise has contributed 
nearly two-thirds of the total capital invested so far, amounting approxi- 
mately to £12-7 million. It has also provided almost the entire managerial 
and technical personnel required. The target of 6,000 looms was attained 
by the middle of 1955—much earlier than the date envisaged by the 
Development Board. The programme for further extension by the 
addition of 1,500 looms is well under way and provision for another 
1,500 looms is under consideration. The 6,000 looms already installed 
have a production capacity of 200,000 tons of jute goods per year, valued at 
£164 million. The domestic requirements of the country are only 40,000 
tons. 

The Karnaphuli Paper Mill in East Pakistan, costing about £44 million 
to build went into partial production in 1953 and is now in full production 
turning out 30,000 tons of paper worth about #24 million per annum. The” 
mill is now able to meet the requirements of the country for various types 
of paper other than newsprint. The рл.р.с. has under examination the 
question of installing another mill in East Pakistan at a cost of £44 million 
and capable of producing 30,000 tons of newsprint per annum. The 
two board mills at Nowshera and Rahwali, costing £21 million, have been 
completed and are in production. They will produce about 15,000 tons 
of paper board per annum in the initial stage. 

Investigations have been carried out through the well-known German 
firm of Krupps—with whom P.1.D.c. entered into a ten-year agreement in 
1953 for the setting up of an Iron and Steel Industry in Pakistan. ` These 
investigations have established the existence of sufficient quantities of 
iron ore in the Punjab and in the N.w. Frontier and a scheme for the 
establishment of an integrated iron and steel plant has been approved. 
The first phase of the Krupps-P.1.D.c. plan envisages the setting up of a 
pilot plant at a cost of £74 million with a production capacity of 50,000 
tons of iron ingots. The initial scheme includes two rolling mills with an 
annual capacity of 115,000 tons of bars, shapes, rods and hoops, and 
86,000 tons of sheets and tin plate. Under the second phase of the scheme 
a plant with the capacity of 300,000 tons of steel ingots and 50,000 tons of 
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t. pig iron 1 per annum: ий te. installed. - Tae’ ‘cost - at the: entire’ plant 15. 
, estimated‘at £194 million, of which Krupps will subscribe. ten рег cent and. 
. "the'rest will be contributed:by the P.I.D.C. 7, 
ap The. PLD.C:-has sporisored schemes’ for: the dévelogment ef ihe: Катасы e 
Ship. Repair Yard, Ше Karachi. Dock Yard and the. Khulna Dock Yard. 
"T Bythetimeitis comipleted this year, the Karachi Ship Repair Yard Scheme, ` 
2. which iricoporrates the commercial dry: dock, will have cost £3 million. . 
.". The main function of the dockyard i is to provide repair , facilities, but’ it 
oe” will also: be: possible to construct ships .0f.3,000 dead: weight | tons. ‘The: 
|". +, second phase of the scheme, costing £21- ‘million, envisages the building: ` 
Pc. -of ships. up to 12,000: dead weight tons ard is planned to be. completéd _ 
Pood |. by the iniddle of 1957.. The Khulna dockyard scheme: aims at meeting 
"ox > the requirements of inland water transport in East. Pakistan, both-for ` 
l7. repairs and: dry-docking: : Under this scheme, it is proposed that the . 
2 c- Khulna’ shipyard with its seven: slip-ways and the Narayangunj shipyard, . 
. . Which is specially equipped for undertaking repairs tœ diesel. engines, ч 
P. 7 should Бе dovetailed. The, cost of the кре Project: is estimated: at s 
Nw I BE million, - | 
s3 . "Although: considerable progress hae been: side in is prodiiction. P 














|. ments: бї Ше country from indigenous sources. -Two ‘sugar mills:with а: 
"3*7 .totál capacity of 24,000 tons er: annuni have recently gone into production. 

"A E at. Jauharabad. and.Leiah in the Thal area- Two others with a total _ 
- capacity - of | 44, 000 tons a year, ‘one in Charsadda i in.the N.W. Frontier .- 
227 5 and the other. in Rangput і in East Pakistan, áre expetted to оз into: pro- M 
57^ s, duction'by һе end of this year. . - v^ 
Р - In- addition +6: largé-scale раша. dire: is a great. scope’ iig: ‘the: 
A ` development of cottage and small-scale industries which cover a wide : 
: productive. field with a' broad. employmert base. "These; industries are 





; sugar,, it-has not yet. been-possible to meet morethan à third of the require- `: 


- particularly suited for the better utilization of local resources and forthé - ° 


os v.m "production of a. variety. of consumer goods for the internal markét as 
омей as-fór ‘export. ; Government has established a-Smiall. Industriés - 
dans Corporation which ` will- develop. overseas and inter-regional trade-in `. -: 
.. cottage. industries products, Government has also decided to establish 
~~ two Small Industries Development Corporations, one far West Pakistan 
^. and the other for East Pakistan, to assess'and promote the production : 
and marketing of cottage. products within each region. An Industrial 
| Development-cum-Research Centre for small industries has been estab-, 
> dished-at Lahore in collaboration with: the International Co-operation `- 
. Administration and a similar centre is being established'at Dacca... Pie 
The Development. of power has’ proceeded’ satisfactorily. In Bast ` ; 
qium the diesel stations, at Pons Khulna and. SURE with. 
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a total capacity of 38,000 kilowatts have been completed. Another 
30,000 kilowatt steam station at Sidhirganj is being planned. Work is 
also in progress on the Karnaphuli Hydro-electric Project and, according 
to the present programme, the first set of 40,000 kilowatts will be com- 
missioned by 1958. In West Pakistan, the Lyallpur diesel station of 
10,000 kilowatts capacity is nearing completion and another 6,000 kilowatt 
set is also being established there. A 132 kilowatt transmission line 
between Wah and Jhelum with a route length of 116 miles has been 
completed. The Dargai Project in the N.w. Frontier, with an installed 
capacity of 20,000 kilowatts has been commissioned into service. In 
Karachi, work on the 30,000 kilowatt steam station is nearing completion. 
The former Sind Government sponsored a project of a 15,000 kilowatt 
station at Hyderabad. The multi-purpose Warsak Project, which will 
have an installed capacity of 160,000 kilowatt sets, is expected to be in 
operation in 1958. The external expenditure on this project is being 
financed from the aid given by the Canadian Government under the 
Colombo Plan. 

At the time of partition, there was an installed capacity of nearly 
61,000 kilowatts of thermal power and 11,000 kilowatts of hydel power. 
It has now risen to 197,000 kilowatts of thermal power and 63,000 kilowatts 
of hydro-electric power. With a view to accelerating the development of 
power resources: still further, Government is considering the question of 
establishing statutory electricity authorities for the operation of power 
undertakings on sound commercial lines. 

There has been a steady rise in the production of coal which has gone 
up from 241,000 tons in 1948, to 554,000 tons in 1954. The production 
of oil has increased from 500,000 barrels in 1948 to 1,800,000 barrels in 
1955. Search for more oil in both zones of the country continues. An 
agreement has been signed with the Standard Vacuum Oil Company 
providing for a joint venture for oil exploration at a total cost of £15 
million, of which 25 per cent will be provided by Government. Nego- 
tiations are in progress with a number of other oil interests for further 
exploration of the country’s oil resources. 

The year 1952 witnessed an event of profound significance for the 
economy of Pakistan. This event was the discovery of a vast reservoir 
of natural gas at Sui in Baluchistan by the Pakistan Petroleum Ltd.—a 
British firm. Expert geologists have estimated that this reservoir contains 
over 2} million c.ft. of natural gas which represents a supply of 115 
million c.ft..per day for over a century. Work at the Surf gas field was 
started in 1954 and six wells have already been completed. A re-assess- 
ment of the reserves is in progress, and on present indications, it is likely 
that the total size of the reserves may turn out to be much greater than 
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the original estimate. The project of bringing gas from Sui to Karachi 
via Sukkur and Hyderabad was compleied in September. 1955. The 
initial rate of production will be 37 million c.ft. a day rising progressively 
in a few years to three times this quantity. The question of taking the: 
gas north from Sui for the generation of elect-icity is under consideration. 
The P.L.D.C. are sponsoring the establisament of a 100, 000 kilowatt 
power station. . 

Hitherto the industrial and agricultural development of Pakistan was 
hampered by the meagre supply of indigenous fuel in tke ccuntry. The 
estimated total production of coal, all in West Pakistan, is some 600,000 ` 
tons per year. Whereas the total consumption of coal in West Pakistan 
alone is about 1,200,000 tons per year. The balance of 500,000 tons has 
to be met by the import of foreign coal. Similarly, cruda oil is produced 
only in West Pakistan and amounts to 200,000 tons per year. Of this, 
some 76,000 tons represents furnace.oil. The actual consumption of 
furnace oil in West Pakistan is over 600,000 tons per yeaz, most of which 
has to be imported from abroad. With the availability of gas in large . 
areas of West Pakistan from this year, for industrial as well as domestic 
purposes,. Pakistan can dispense with large imports of furnace oil, thus 
saving very substantial amounts. of foreign exchange. The gas at Sui 
is natural gas, which is the most convenient form of fuel nature has pro- 
vided. It is an ideal fuel for steam power plant installations and is like- 
wise a convenient fuel for internal combustioa engines and gas turbines 
of all sizes. In addition, it is an excellent zaw material for tne chemical 
industry and can easily be utilized for manufacturing synthetic fertilizers 
in order to increase home production of foodstuffs. 

This change from an agricultural to a semrindustrialized aconomy is 
changing the pattern of Pakistan's foreign trade. How far-reaching the 
effect of industrialization has been on our trade can be gauged from the 
fact that the import of cotton piece goods dropped from £27-6 million 
in 1951-52 to a mere trickle at £27 million by 1954—55. Similarly,- 
cotton twist and yarn came down from a figure of £19-3 mill:on to only 
£2-1 million in 1954—55. 

The foreign exchange saved as a result of reduced imports of cotton 
piece goods and yarns has been used for the purchase of much needed 
machinery and other capital equipment. On t3e other band, те volume 
of our exports in raw materials has, in most cases, been ma:ntained at 
much the same level as was reached in 1951—52, although тле value of this 
trade in some cases is, much lower because cf the recession in prices. 
The dependence of Pakistan, mainly on a few raw materials, has tended 
to impede the expansion of her export trade. In order to stimulate the 
export of other articles so that the trade may become as broad-based as 
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possible, the export policy has been considerably liberalized. Govern- 
ment also introduced the Export Incentive Scheme, which provided for 
the issue of import licences to exporters to the extent of twenty to thirty 
per cent of the total exchange earned by exporters of selected primary 
commodities and manufactured goods. This scheme, on the one hand, 
stimulated the export' of minor commodities which had been neglected 
so far and, on the other, solved the problem of financing the import of 
certain essential goods. It has also helped to stimulate the development 
of small-scale industries. It has recently been superseded by the new 
Export Promotion Scheme which has the same objectives as its predecessor 
but has a wider scope. 

Pakistan's import policy has always been influenced by her balance of 
payments position. Up to November, 1952, the import of capital 
goods and machinery was kept on Open General Licence to facilitate 
industrialization and other development projects. Thereafter, this 
policy was abandoned owing to the steep fall in the earnings of foreign 
exchange caused by the post-Korean slump in commodity prices. Now 
all imports into Pakistan are licensed but special consideration is shown 
to imports of machinery and materials intended for industrialization. 
The restrictions on imports were, however, relaxed when United States 
aid was received at the beginning of 1955. With an improvement in the 
foreign exchange earnings, and progress in industrialization, it should be 
possible to relax restrictions on imports still further. 

Pakistan has received considerable assistance from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and other friendly 
nations in implementing her development programme. We are very 
grateful for this timely assistance but we still need assistance and would 
welcome foreign capital seeking investment. When the Government of 
Pakistan issued its statement of industrial policy on 2nd April, 1948, it 
extended this invitation to investors all over the world. Certain condi- 
tions laid were down at the time governing the investment of foreign 
capital. The position has since béen reviewed in the light of experience 
gained in the last eight years and Government has decided to offer the 
following additional facilities as further incentives to non-Pakistani 
investors: 

1. Capital invested in industries after Ist September, 1954, in projects 
approved by the Government of Pakistan, may be repatriated at any time 
thereafter to the extent of the original investment to the country from 
which the investment originated. ` 

2. Any part of the profits derived from investment and ploughed back 
into approved industrial projects with the approval of the Government of 
Pakistan may be treated as investment for the purpose of repatriation. 
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093: Аранов of any capital i investuient чөй (1). and 'Q bove: may 
.also be treated as investment for repatrietion purposes. In the càse of 
` investment by mearis of goods: and services the amount will-bé the rupee- . 
‚ value of such goods ог services as récorded i in the books of the сара | 
or fitin coricerned.at.the time-óf investment: nee 
4 Such repatriation : facilities" will be bai ‘to. m шо "a 
bt regulations: as are.in force: from time to time and will-not apply: (a) to: ; 
purchase of shares on the Stock: Exchange unless it is an integral part” of ^ 
-` . anm approved investmerit project, and (b) to capital invested. à in: Pakistan Na 
ENDE before: Ist September,. 1954, 
(770777 The Government has.also given an dide eine that if an | industry ШЕ i 
u to be nationalized. i in the interest of- the country, just and. equitable-com- : ` 
j pensation would be’ paid to the. dispossessed ‘owners and their foreign 
"n. 7 partners. The 'compensation: received by the foreign investor can be. 
jus os remitted freely to the country of his residence. Participation. by foreign: . 
v '" capitalis permitted up to sixty per cent-of the -otal investment in approved | 
2. "industries. "The. саѕе of public. utility concerns’ is considered on merit . 
V -2 and the percentage of foreign: capital that- сап be: invested in them. is E 
A ro decided separately i in.each case: eg 
xii cp believe yoü will concéde that these concessions can be desiit as fiir, uu 
vo. "I op even. generous, by any staridards. - The. Government of: Pakistan : 
7 27 realizes that, although indigenous capital. i is not as shy ds it was five years . 
`1 ago and the country does get considerable assistance from a number of ©.” 
^^ .. friendly. nations and organizations, the- ‘programme ‘undertaken by. ie e 
^ ^ (Government is so ambitious and of such ‘vital importance ` to the country’ 8. 
` economic well-being that all encouràgement: should be given to. make it^ - 
.. worthwhile for foreign investors to take active interest.in Gur ‘development: En 
: "projects. - ;Pakistan has allied herself with the free world. - Rapid indus- -.- 
xt trialization can make her. strong. and an asset, to: the free world: "With. UPS 
. . her tremendous resources in ‘manpower, occupying the strategic. position UT 
Rr that she has between the Middle East.and tae Far: East, а one Pakistan’ Ж 
d could: be a force for popas in the cause сої Реасе, Мосс DE SUI ue и 
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Some problems. of defence of the 
| Middle. East 


- By EUGENE. 'HINTERHOFF | 


THE TENSION all over the Middle East; and in um йй the danger of 
war between Israel and her neighbours increased rapidly throughout 
1955: and is still increasing. Such developments admirably suit the 
political strategy of the Soviets, who, continuing the traditional policy 
of the Tsars, have been trying for along time to penetrate into that area. 

It is obvious that the present tension is the result of an extremely 
dynamic and versatile Soviet policy, conducted on a broad front, by means 
of diplomacy, economic and ideological infiltration, by harping on the 
growing Aran nationalist КЕ» E by. exploiting various mistakes of 
the West. 

True, that in case of war, Ше. Middle Fast within the framework of 

ће Soviet global strategy would, undoubtedly: represent a secondary 
. front, however, any Soviet successes in that area could i in the long run be 
very dangerous for the West. S = 

- In making an appraisal of the strategic importance of the Middle East, 
it is, necessary to point out that.it can serve as a link and as a barrier: 
in remaining in the hands of the West, it can provide an:excellent con- 
nexion between Western ‘positions in Europe and Australasia—between 
NATO and SEATO, enabling to synchronize the operations om these so 
_wide apart theatres of war. If, supposing the Suez Canal would. be closed 
to Allied shipping, the distance between. the North.Atlantic and. Indian 
Ocean would be increased by approximately 6, 000 miles and the required. 
. number of ships would be doubled. 

The mountain ranges in that area; such as Biking: forming a defence 
glacis of the area, and in particular Taurus-Zagros range in Turkey, being |. 
the principal natural defence of the whole region; are the first line defence 
of Mediterranean and’ of the entire. African continent against the Soviet 
overland invasion. 

Apart from its: superlative iniportanes for. ae the Middle East 
could: be an ideal base of operations. Tor any counterattack by ajir or 
. land against the Soviet aggression. . 

It would be, perhaps, worthwhile to recall that akad at the beginning 
- of 1940; during the Soviet aggression against. Finland, which caused a 
profound indignation all over the world, the Western leaders were seriously 
considering the so- апей “Weygand Plan, оми, to which, the 
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Allied: бийк eerie Sob. ‘the aitfields in 1 Syria, ‘would lave Pn ВМ 


-` task of destróying the. Baku oilfields, supplying oil to Germzny.- During >. 
: -, the last. war, in accordance with the brilliant Churchill’ strategic concept, . 
` the Balkans would have become їп. 1943:a'base-for.a decisive offensive. - : 
. against the extended German communications, when the Germän troops. . ` 
> Were bogged down in the desperate fighting : withdrawal from: the Donietz 

| `їерре$: Such 1 an operation, supported: by the- -spontaneous mass risings ' : 
` all over. Eastern Europe, would haye shortened. the war and Compete. LN 


changed the-present political’ scene. 
At present, due to the “ 


Soviets have studied well the reasons of. their defeat at River Vistula in . 


1920, when J. Pilsudski, attacking. Tukhachevski's: extended communica- ·`` 

: tions; routed the Red Атту oft her victorious advance against the Polish |... 
s) capital The Soviet: Marshal. Shaposhnikoy, former professor at the `) 
| “Soviet General Staff College: in Moscow; published | beforethe war a book : ` 

' called ** Three Marnes,"' being: a ‘comipréhensgive study. of battles at rivers ~ 

- ^ Marne, Vistula and Sakkaria-in: Turkey-iü 1921, when;Kémal. = i 

| "defeated the Greek. arniy, by attackirig its ex iposed left flank. « | 
2х. Опе could safely assume therefore that, the. bold Soviet: political move GR 

o7 Jn ré- -estàblishing relations with Jugoslavia, which resulted inhet. neutral- T 

^ ity, was dictated by considerations of a strategic master-plan. 


Also, at the same- time, the. difficult Caucasus mountains vili реги 


` „any. possiblity of: such counteizoffensive бот Turkey against. the Soviet E 
"industrial regions. ©. D | 
ane ‘Consequently, the. Middle. Bast TM be considered’ athe” asa. hig MR. 
s. fair ‘carrier, and its-air bases. ‚боша Бе successfully used by the bombers `; 
no of the American Strategic Air ‘Forcë. in acéordance: with: the Strategy of d 


* massive retaliation.” ; : . : А 
. Finally, ;another- strategic або decane: piomiiient: "after! б: 


СЭ second World War,-when that àfea attainéd the status of a first class oil -; 

e -prodücer; -and its oilfields gradually became. vital not only for the economy : | 

© of Western Europe; and of the United States but also for the conduct of wari : 

: Western Europe last year imported about 90 million tons of crude. oil 
‘fiom’ the Middle East out of the total- imports of 100 million tons—an ~% 

. increase: of 300 per cent ` in: five: years, and, in viéw of the paramount | `; 
importance ‘of oil for modern war, it is evident how very much the West: 

sg ads ош incfeasingly dependent on. toil from tliat area and- эп Arab goods 
Wer will. Z RNC UN E S T : 


ieutralization " of а the Soviet m 
: High Cómmand—in case of war—will-be inuch relieved.zrom a worry. for. s 
` its flanks and extended communications of the Soviet troops, advancing. ER 
“in Western Europe in general direction ‘of the Rhine, which could be - 
threatened by an Allied: counterstroke, starting from Jugoslavia. The 





It is on-this background that one ought to analyse the untiring efforts 
of British diplomacy to create in that area a system of collective defence, 
consisting of most of the Arab states and Turkey, and closely co-operating 
with NATO's southern flank: as a result of the growing opposition of. 
Egypt, the intended Middle East Defence: Organization. never came into 
being, and the Baghdad Pact was supposed to be its substitute: its forma- 
tion, unfortunately, caused a deep rift in the Arab. world with many 
serious policical implications. 

In: addition, the formation of that pact which dd С dubbed as 
“ Northern Tier " poisoned eventually the relation between Britain and 
-Egypt, where Col. Nasser. took a definitely, hostile stand against it. 


THE ESTIMATES OF ‘THE. SOVIET INTENTIONS 


Even the most superficial analysis of the problems of defence of Middle 
East is not possible without some estimate, however tentative, of the 
Soviet intentions and capabilities to realize them. Theoretically speaking, 
the following alternatives ought to be taken in consideration: . 

(а) in case of an “ all out ” nuclear war between the Soviet bloc and the . 
West, one could safely assume that the Middle East would not be among 
the primary Soviet targets. In such a war Russia's immediate interest 
would be to destroy or paralyse as much as possible Allied air bases in 
that area as means of reducing the impact of the Allied “ massive retalia- 
; tion." Тһе intensity of the Soviet air assault in that area would depend 
on the amount of airforce and missiles the Soviets would: be able and will- 
ing, to divert from their main targets in the West. у 

(b) a Soviet military invasion by land, sea and air: such an n operation 

could take place only in the framework of ће. ш world war, and most 

probably, following the opening phase fought with nuclear. weapons— 
provided, of course that both sides will be able to continue to wage a 
war... 

Although, as mentioned before, the Middle East, in comparison with 
Western Europe, has a secondary importance, it may be argued that, 
as long as Western-Europe will be held, the Soviets may try to decide the 
contest in other theatres of war, i.e. Middle East, South Asia; and Africa. 
. In case of a stalemate in Western Europe, the Soviets may ‘try a double 
pincers movement—the northern one through Scandinavia, and the . 
southern one—through Middle East and Africa. — 

In any case, Middle East could. Бе open to каек from the following 
quarters: . 

1. Balkan Toas a ae on he road to Mediterranean. and 
Turkey—here an invasion with Bulgarian troops as a spearhead would 
come from Bulgaria, southward into. Macedonis and Thrace.. Neither 
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s Greeks: nór - Turks would be сеу well placed: to repel the’ invaders: 
- the campaign ‘of. 1941 ‘showed "how difficult the defence of that front >` 
- could be. Beyond the Maritsa, in Turkish Thrace, tlie defenders would D 
^. Have almost. as hard task. Е 
` -Thè whole position of the: daa -would `һауё been quite different, И 
"if they | cóuld count on military co- -operatien: of Jugóslav army, iri accord- = 
“ance. to the plans.of the Balkan Pact—without Jugoslavia——which became ^ 
- now, for.all practical: purposes; a dead letter; unfortunately her neutrality; ~. 
^. and strained relations between the two reriaining partners of the Balkan . ~ 
-. Paet,.Greece.and Turkey as result of the S pras са Бо, have made this 
7 front highly. vulnérable. — - Mut 
(OX “Northern ‘coast Ше of Anatolia across the Bosfors aad alate iie T 
; Black: Sea—unless the Allies could send very quick their reinforcements, 
. - the Soviet fleet will be able to-control the Black Sea, and, consequently. 
С able to choose the most suitable place for:landings on the long and open. 
- < northern. coast of Turkey.. Having thus turned the ‘elaborate defences | 
| of the Caucasian. front, he invadan wur strike southwards at- Ankara’ ^ 
T! апа ;Mediterranean:. 
3.. "Caucasus ftont—hete. de Ваа buie: on "ifs, “may сое: а 
during the 151 World: War—try to force their way through the difficult ` ` 
. ; mountain defiles of Kars arid Erzerum, thoroughly prepared for defence. 
NM Such an alternative would suit best the Turkish troops, especially tough 
Уз dn defence fighting, as war in: Korea has amply, Cemonstrated. ' І 
А. Persia. and Iraq—driving through ‘Northern Persia ‘and Iraq, and 
Sag pressing ‘weak and ill-trained armies of these two members of the Baghdad 
11 Pact, the Russians ` will also ' try to turn che Turkey's southern ‘flank; 
`. _ where mountain plateau of Anatolia:looks over the plain of Jazira. Such . 
_. > an offensive could be exposed to a threat of an air and land counterstroke if 
"from ‘Turkey, in accordance with fhe plans, which will be most ШОРО 
` soon worked out. 





Thése are probably the. problems which: are ain studied a Admiial’ a | 


p Fechteler; the present С.С. of the. Allied Forces Southern Europe—who i 


is responsible for the defence of this vast area, or strictly speaking, of the . 


А approaches to the. Middle Ezst: undoubtedly, apart frora the profound 


study: of all the’ military aspects. of the defence of this area, hé certainly: 


Le. 15: following with great anxiety the progress of the Soviet “ peaceful ” 
| ‘offensive. The West will never first start а war, and ‘as the present trend. 


of. events is very advantageous for the Soviets, it is obvious that they will ' 


~~ not.unleash its rur - 


However, a genéral:war. may. break out БА ап ке апа Amman: | 
Or Haifa шау. become а new Sarajevo of the m World War. . The. danger 


` 2 К such an explosion, Where a small spark can set the: whole powder keg: n 
x ds en me EUR Ars | 





into the ai; is ‘very A Pr — bigger. than in 1949, when the 
Israeli troops easily defeated badly trained and poorly equipped Egyptian 
army; bringing as an indirect result. the downfall ofa sort of & music hall 
regime of King Farouk. tas 

On the other hand, if the danger of. war vili be MES the Western 
Powers, will have to reckon with the.ever increasing Soviet infiltration of 
all kind, and above all, with the skilful psychological warfare, to which, 
the West so far could not find a proper answer. ^ 

The success of the Soviets in the “cold war" ‘can in the dong run 
jeopardize the existence of Allied air bases in some Arab countries and 
will eventually threaten the regular flow of. oil to the West, thus 
weakening considerably Western military potential. 

From this brief review of the Soviet intentions and capabilities 11715 
obvious that in case of an all-out atomic маг, the only defence would be 
air force: it would be also desirable to extend the radar warning system all 
over the whole Middle East and ‘co-ordinate the whole defence system 
with NATO. 

Much more could bs said on. thé subject of the Soviet capabilities on 

'Jand in view of the Balkan. front; which’. must be regarded as a defence 
glacis of the Mediterranean and ofthe whole area, one of the main reasons 
of the present relative weakness of that front are the strained relations 
between the two remaining partners of the Balkan Pact, Turkey and 
Greece: the sooner the Cyprus problem can be solved; the better from 
the point of view of the cohesion of the defence of that sector. Further, 
in order to strengthen the defence of that sector; a lot of money ought to 
be spent on construction of the fortified zones, which will help.to block 
the Soviet thrust towards the Bosforus and Mediterranean. 

_  ltis obvious also that Turkey is the main pivot on which the defence 

of the whole system hinges: she is the foundation and bulwark of the 

‘defence systems of NATO southern flank as well as of the Baghdad Pact: 

fortunately Turkey has a strong army, numbering 22 divisions and. six 
armoured brigades, modernized by the-United States. 

The defence of that area is the responsibility, of the c.i.c.-Allied Forces 
‘Southern Europe with H.Q. in Naples: no senior commander can success- 

` fully perform his duties without being able to intervene—when the situation 

will require it—with the reserves at his disposal. The location of these 
reserves isa problem of paramount importance; and, in this connexion, 

Cyprus is well placed; being near to Greece and Turkey. 

However, as long as present frictions last, and even increases, it would 

. be difficult to consider Cyprus as à strategic base in the full sense of the ` 

word. Undoubtedly.it would have been much better if Britain transferred 

. her sovereignty over the island to NATO, making іга NATO responsibility. 
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Ё Tn such a case cie island soud [PN a "NATO base,’ lide a ев 


К „constitution to. be worked out by the Council of NATO, and garrisoned. by: 
scl . troops from all. the associated c countries, Aacluding also American and. 
/ 7 C British: contingents. . ^ - a TS 


Such’ a solution, apart from its sound purely military aspects, ouk" 


| have spared Britain the present most: unpleasant political complications. ` 


URP - and prevented the poisoning of the relations between Greece and Turkey.” 


d " - RIO of ге West. 
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M acquired. by. Russia. a$ тевий- of the recent pact, the Soviets are building | 


All these troops, under the: -command of. a general, . appointed: by. 
NATO; trained to work together in a. spirit of friendly co- operation, will: 


| :coristitute a mobile strategic reserve, » to: be transported when. the. situa- 
o tion may réquire it—by sea or air. 


. In this context, if would be. intéresting to add that, due {о Ше dais 
of Jugoslavia, and the right of transit of war material through’ Jugoslavia, 


i . Up. à strong naval base in Valona; in, Altania for sabmarines: these . 
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Ё ^ submarines. ате. being transported in. parts by«rail through fugoslavia. < 
vi ra ‚алд. assembled on the spot. . In сазе of war} they will constitute. à formid- '- 

. able menace to the. Allied shipping i in the Mediterranean, ‘which so far. 
`7 “had beén-out of reach for the ' Russians. ` КА: - 


I 


- As. far. as the “ cold war > dg. concérned, ihe’ West 'müst- co-ordinate” 


its policy towards all the problems. of that a-ea: the existing. differences; +: 2 

id which: can hardly be cóncealed.by the most flowery communiques weaken · : 
.' the'position of the. West and арав, new. avenues for: е, ко ‘Political | 
Е infiltration. пао ^ 


"Thé present difficult СЕЕ is the. p of-the- mes of the; British 


: a diplomacy, ‘which ‘considered that area as a purely British - responsibility: 
"the only. sénsible’ solution—liKe that of Western - Europe-—wouild : be. 


to.make the defence of-the whole 8168). in war and i in pence ake, a joint . 
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| The Federation of Malaya 


and its Future 
By TUNKU NONG JIWA* 


THE NEW Independent Malaya is coming into the world at an auspicious 
time when the various races in Malaya feel closer together than ever before. 
It is also of good augury that Tunkn Abdul Rahman in negotiating 
independence has not only retained but increased the friendship with the 
British. 

For a country which lies on the threshold of independence, the question 
arises has it a sufficient supply of intellect, of technicians, experts, politic- 
ians, economists, skilled labour, and qualified men who will generally 
be dedicated to its service? Has it enough material resources to work 
smoothly the intricate mechanism, economically and politically, of an 
independent country? Has it the understanding of a proper approach? 

Malaya is such a small country, yet with a small population of roughly 
6,000,000, it has groups of different people dissimilar in purpose and 
intheir attitude towards livelihood. They have different outlooks. They 
belong to different strata, creeds and claim varied upbringing and ancestral 
history. We hear of Malaya being referred to as a cosmopolitan country 
where the different races live in harmony, but this is purely in regard to 
normal life and activities. Back in their own homes, each and every one 
return to their own ways, eat their kind of food and talk their own language. 
Malayan cosmopolitanism, or its social harmony arises out of accepted 
tolerance, and of being polite, and friendly. Chinese eat pork, and the 
Malays view it as.“ haram " (the forbidden) but that pork does not debar 
them from being friends and even inter-marrying if the parties are prepared 
to give and take. Then again, in big cities, we find on Saturday nights, 
young and old Chinese exchanging jokes with Europeans—they eat 
together and part late in the night after swearing to be “ blood brothers ” 
and none can dub these ways of life in Malaya as unreal or insincere. 
The charm, hospitality, and convivial life in Malaya are inherent in the 
country and the peoples living there. There are many who would like 
to hope, if not believe that this way of life would persist. But in this 
year 1956, already, I for one, cannot foresee the continuance of this 
exotic and carefree living. Malaya has begun to look ahead, and inas- 
inuch as the real answer and the real life lie so imminently near, the 
peoples who will soon have to call themselves Malayans, or by what 


* The writer who is on leave їп Great Britain is a nephew of H.H. the Sultan of Kedah and was for some time 
an unofficial adviser in the Chinese Affairs Department in that State. 
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e other à name “Signifying anity of’ pürpose as а- Жой à they. mày Shae. 


must: get . about life:as-they. should. : cH s оша have. to: adop a much | 
‚ more serious ошо. DET 
Lu DE THE BACKGROUND; 


In: M to: ашына, completely the social and political. changes ` 


js (dough not enough іѕ ѕееп of economic charges): -we shotild look back: at. ` 


-. -sonie of the highlights : in its anxious but il: uminating, and might even ' 
_ be termed; romantic past few' years. - The first, big question. was4-could `. 


p . the: Chinese‘ -and ће ‘Malays,’ the-major. ¢cminunities, join hands.and 
A “mould:Malaya’s future? . Опе favourable gesture. came-with the generous .' 
x 'offer-of the. Malayan Chinese Association ло the then already popular . 


Malay front, the United" Malay National Organization (UMNO, for. short) `` 
in а sizable ‘monetary aid towards helping the. Malays. who are vital but 


.' > are by profession, mainly farmers and fishermen;.to grasp and understand - 


.' the elements, if not the tangles of commerce. . Malaya’s. first Chief. _ 
| Minister, Tunkn Abdul. Rahman, was-ther Омо” леў: President: Tf”. 


' (he failed ‘at that propitious moment, to corimand. public respect by: his? 


- acceptance of this offer, it. might have spelt his downfall and the death of: 


UMNO. . Some Malay factions (now very muca iir the minority) vehemently’ 5 


| objected to it. - Others said-it was the first step by the Chinese to buy - 
.. out the. Malays which they worked out to about 6d. per: head, about the” 
^ cost-of-4lb. of monkey nuts. ` Though incredible; yet it was heard every- - 

' where. . “But the truth revealed itself—the Ckinese knew it and thé Malays” 


ЖС .themselves- appreciated the-fact.that so-nething must be attémpted. at 
- - once, to equip the Malays for the part they will Бауё to play in the national : 


movement towards solidity and- security, . Politically,’ the. Malays. are- in, 
а strong position; Conversely, ' in the economic field- they аге: weak, 


E : their’ relative - position extremely precarious. he Chinese possess the. 


capital and control the-commerce. within and ‘outside the country, . ‘but | 
economically they were not all that powerful. Both the Chinese. and.. 
. Malays soon realized in the fusion of the razes will be Баѕей the develop: 
ment of political strength. | There c can be nc other: access for Malaya into 
the | Cormier. жоп. : TEE 


THE COMMUNIST" S OPPORTUNITY 


САЎ about this time, the communist insurgents, from their Шише laits: 


were inventing- Ways and. méans of.stirring up communal’ trouble, by- 
D estranging the. feelings. ofthe’ Malays. Mszlicious rumours. were spread 


| in business "houses, . in all homes and even in-schoals: A few. blood- а i 


Р curdling incidents took. place ang some Chinese аны even: tried to, 
M62 07 | i C. 





switch off their capital to Mother China, while manyamong them who could 
afford it, either flew or sailed for the. Cathay for a preliminary survey as to 
how their old country would re-adopt them. . China had then become the 
puppet state of Communist Russia (or in international terms, a Communist 
Satellite): These visitors came back completely. disillusioned, and many 
lost a large slice from what they originally made in Malaya. Sooner than said, 
politically, Malaya was.gaining the upper hand in the cold war. It.began 
slowly, but steadily, to develop a personality which resulted from а unity 
of purpose and destiny. The Malayan nation took shape, and those 
‘who upon oath, regarded Malaya as their own home became Malayans. 
The Communist idealistic balloon blew up, and the fight against the in- 
'surgent$ became a fight between the people-against a common enemy. 
About 1953 Malaya had passed its bleakést period of the century. The 
Malayan nation became one and that nationality became the uncrowned 
sovereign of the country, the testimony for which need not be sought 
beyond the result of the first general election. ‘The nation is no longer an 
infant in the Commonwealth of Nations—it has reached its adolescence, 
and now awaits the time to step into. it as:an indispensable and active 
member. -As a last resort, the emergence of Chin Peng, the General 
Secretary of the self-styled communist party in. Malaya, to negotiate 
failed: not only in its arrogant bid to identify itself in Malayan politics - 
but also in its futile publicity stunt to prove that their seven years in the , 
jungle, their seven years of arson, destruction and ruthless murders have 
been martyrdom for the sake of the Malayan nation and its survival. 
Have Chin Peng and the Communist stooges ever. guaranteed economic 
development and stability for the Malayan people?. No—the M.c.P. 
(Malayan Communist Party) only blatantly shewed up under the sheep- 
skin in Trade Unions, and instigated strikes to prove that their first cure 
for Malayan weakness would be to salvage the ignorant workers whose- 
conditions ‘of labour ‘and standard of living have been `“ rieglected." 
Workers and peasants. became their defenceless tools and were told that 
they are being exploited by the capitalists-and British Imperialists. They 
derived some success with the workers whose-arrogance has. been boosted 
to no small degree by loud-toned, excitable Trade Union executives, but 
the peasants who are mainly Malays remained loyal to their Sultans, the 
UMNO and they mistrust Communism at the root, because this.idéalism is 
contrary to the fundamentals of Islam and to the injunctions of Allah. 
The Communists tried to draw similarities between Communism and 
Islam, but even the most ignorant of the Moslems knew that the best 
charity is voluntary and nevér drawn.at sword’s point or by pumping 
pales, 
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e THE ROAD! ОКНЕАРр “LS ROUGH * 


` Бог. the new Malaya, Or - coiistitutionally ined the Federation of " 


eu Malaya, the road that lies before it after their acceptance of independence О 
277 = is, rough, hard-going and long. The popular ‘Government: mist’ at the ^ 
; .. same time put Malaya on a strong economic ‘pedestal: ‘And this, it can. - 
eium only achieve by trials. and perhaps also through errors. . It 7nust train its.. М 
own native economists. It has tó také part in complicated commercial. : 
discussions which affects its success as producers ‘and: local. problems. 
uS which. are closely- bound up with daily life and its future. survival. + It 
must also, as. 1. see jt, cset up its’ big tear of -experts to. seek Ways and. 
: means of tracing all the commercial and economic: weaknesses and putting Hs 
`` them right forthwith.. The country. ‘and its politicians have. realized Шат... 
‚ true independence will. have to be. based ‘on unshakeable economics. `` 
' No one can expect the buffalo to pull the national реви which. would i 


be. the; analogy. otherwise. . 
A MALAYAN? „ECONOMY. то - DAY 


: "Malayan e ecóndry to-day: is so, much ofa gamble, ` ‘Surely, т noné "of eS 


^ her póliticians ‘would wish to contiriue to-manage the/coiintry in this way, : - 


or rest content that it should: forevet be a raw-producticn-area, depending ` 


'. ,on7foreign enterprise for the circulation of its life-blood, Who.would. .' 
-.'. think it аё a stabilized country when recently the Government à was facing . 
га deficit of: well: over $120,000,000 for the year (£14 million) because , - 
5 rubber market was. dull and the price: “sluraped down to less than, 506. ` 
a lb: ?: Up the. price went overnight to over. $1/-per 1b., then it -was smiles e 


all-over Malàya/ again! “But this only relizved the Tieasury—Malayan | 


(is life ànd happiness (leave, alone prosperity calls fori more; stable conditions b 
than a healthy budget. 


v However, for all its shortéomings, we caznot. accept any wild opinion E A 


about the Malays being: swallowed up: by the Chinese when. the country 


gained its Independence. This is an extremely mischievious view, bécause 


although it is true that the ‘Chinese have the capital. and largely ‘control І | 
its commerce, there is rio Malay yet who is inthe competition for business . 
suprémacy. : : They. are.mainly farmers, fishermen -and small landed 


property-owners. . Their young men show great prospects as policemen, 
soldiers and clerks.’ In fact they form the tackbone of local administra; 


“tion. ‘ There is therefore no fear of the Chinese ever sitting on the Malays, 


because simply, the’ Malays are not even t3ere to be sat upon. ‚Оп. tke 


А Chinese side, however, apart from the Capitalists and business magnates, 


theré are thousands engaged in small ‘business, speculators, agents, shop-: у 
‚ keepers. апд. wholesale dealers. „The bulk of P Wem are ordinary: workers" я 


in coffee-shops, vegetable-planters or employed. in family business.. They 
can readily adapt themselves.to the.new ways of life which will be brought 
about by Independence. There is no fear or foreboding among them that 

Independence would suffocate them. _ Foreign interests will naturally be 

. protected and-will be allowed to continue until they are terminated under: - 
existing legislation. -What plans Malaya holds for immigrant population 
“one cannot forecast, but it is clear that the stage is set for her to play the 
proper part as an independent county, and the.new nation must cease -` 
to think in terms of communities and races, immediately, if it is going to 
guide-the destiny of the new country. 

Is there any other choice for the Chinese? if. there i is a. guarantee that 
communist indocrinization does not penetrate the school walls now, in 
another generation at the longest, if not within a decade, there will hardly 

_ be 1 per cent left among them who would be disillusioiied by .Go-back-to- 
: Mother Cfíina-idealism. Because. the Chinese as human beings, have 
respect which is more than awe-inspiring for their father, there will be 
no other country for them except the country of their birth. Some doubted 
if the new Malaya would give them equal rights and would they enjoy 
the same privileges as the Malays? . Their Chief. Minister has guaranteed 
this to them. .In fact, they have already guaranteed. these privileges for 
themselves, by living together with the other races іл such harmony and 
deep-tooted friendship. . They have seen for themselves how different 
are their own counterparts in China. .There is now no longer that danger- 
ous philosophy of dual personality. · Опе has only to study how natually 
the Jews for instance identified themselves with the country of their birth 
_in Great Britain, in America and the Indians, in the West Indies. Even 
' the Malays have not far to look for comparison, and in their case what 
of Thai, Ceylonese and South-African Malays? ' It is all the same every- 
where——where theré is undivided loyalty, there: is absolute national 
strength. . 
Such is present-day- Malay: and such is the picture of Malayan life 
to-day! Independence, inasmuch às it is the wish of the people, is 
coming to the country at a. crucial time. Independence for Malaya is 
the answer to the communist jargon about Imperialism; because leaving 
' aside other consideration, it is a wish achieved after long years of fervent 
prayers by all—the.rich, the poor, Malays, the Chinese an? every one else 
who love that County, : 
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“The Religious Persecution: 1» г: Йй 
| cin China ee: 


y- 2 бор E ' 


ay the. Right R Reverend. RENE BOISGUERIN.. o 


| BISHOP, OF SUIFÜAIPIN - 


- 15 THERE REALLY à religious. persecution in. China? Opinions differ inc 
this. matter, some saying -: " yes ?' ? and “others . denying- the allegation. - 
-Strange аѕ 1 may- appear,. it can be arguéd that both. views: are correct, -` 
according to the angle from. which: the ‘metter is seen. If in order. to 
_ bring about a condition of persecution, it is necessary to. have alaw prom: Ma 
` .ulgated by à government, then‘it can be: said that.there are-no religious 


persecutions: in China. On the contrary;. 'the men at the héad of the `` 


twenty different countries, who operated in. China before the Communist 


29% 


by the police. : - For it is notito them а religious. question, in fact it is 


-generally agreed that there is complete. and absolute liberty іп this. respect | 
in:China; but it is regarded as.a question-of curbing counter-revolutionary. 
: crimes; and. е local police : are armed with full powers in this respect. ` 
Ta „ТӨ? the Communists,: religion ‘cannot be ‘separated from politics: ' Mr. zx 
., Chow:en.Lai has pút it very: well, “According to me; it is | ridicülous ito 

| separate” ш {тот Poe rcd 2. e 


T Я | | 450. m is 








. -. Chinese Góvernnient lose по opportunity to recall that the most complet 
`< | religious liberty: prevails in China. ` On the other hand; if we examine >”. 
с ^the-facts, it-is impossible not.to conclude that a violent persecution is 

' being carried on: of the three thousand’ Catholic missionaries from. nearly 


. - 'eonquest, only fifty are left, of whom some ёте in prison; The remainder "uu 
- have been expelled for * espionage,” 
г was being. made impossible for them:. E x 
. "This applied-not only to foreign priests but. equally то ‘those: ло were". 
NE ‘natives ‘of. China..- ‘On the 8th September las- year, the Bishop’ of Shanghai. ' 
Eu: Monseigneur Kiong: and thirty, priests. "were arrested and incarcerated. . . 
s. Опе same day thé Carmelite convent.was ‘broken. into, arid seyerál/cf. ^ | 
"г. the riuns were arrested." The same fate, à few :days; later; :awaited- the `` 
2 7 'Chinese- Bishop of Taichow Monseigneür Hou: . ‘About! the saine. бте, -` 2 
; . the: head. of. thé: Catholic Mission; of .Cheiiztu and ‘his. two Counsellors, abs 
^ саш Chinese, . “were : also ` imprisoned; ғ . The -same: fate. „awaited ' Seyeral; c 
`- thousand Catholic converts. ЛЕ is: therefore impossible: to close’ one’ $ eyes TER 
F before such a, multiplicity of examples, 'ànd to deny that there is persecu- E 
tion. | There is no need to promulgate à: legislative act.for this: purpose, - 
“all ‘that i is required, it seems, are local administrative decisions and. actiori 


ог were cesi to leave: as life. ^ 


^, 





ар о 


I will now give а short account of-the Teligious ‘position of the.Catholic - 


Church, as it now is in China, and then ty to show how and why this 
persecution takes place. 

On the eve of the Communist invasion, the Catholic Church had about 
four million members: distributed i in 140 dioceses of whom more than a 
quarter were administered by Chinese priests. The Chinese clergy con- 
sisted of more than 3,000 priests and were practically double the number 
of the Foreign Missions. At the present day, really all the foreign bishops 

-and priests have been expelled, while a part of the Chinese clergy is in 
prison or dead. I will take the example of a diocese of Szechwan, in 
western China, in 1952, when there were forty Chinese priests, now eight 
are dead or have disappeared. All the Catholic hospitals, dispensaries 
and schools have been destroyed: the: universities confiscated. In the 
whole of China, only one seminary remains.’ -| 

In the country districts, most of the churches have been closed, eth 
through requisition of the building; or the departure of the priest. iis 

only in the large towns, that a few churches remain open; and in most 
‚ cases; the priests have consented to become members of the “ Reformed ” 
clergy, which is “ independent.” of Rome 'and the. Hierarchy. In a 


diocese near Shanghai, of 158 churches sixteen are still free, forty-eight . 


are in a state.of being half-occupied and the remainder have been destroyed 
or confiscated. At the other end of China, in a diocese of Szechwan, of 
sixty-two churches or chapels, eight are still open for religious services, 
all the others have been closéd or occupied.. To sum up, it may be said 
that the organization of the Catholie Church i in China has been completely 
destroyed. 


Now. for (һе. question, às to MN this has €—G бош is © 


a solid block without any crevices; it is the religion which has. its own 
dogma and moral teaching which doés. not allow апу rivalry. “Its object 
is to organize a néw system of Society devoted tó 'production, a uS 

- in which the State takes over all the social and individual activities: 
short, a kind of machine in which the individualis only a cog.. It is ine 
to understand that under such a systemi the slightest liberty left to an in- 
dividual puts the whole organization in peril: it is the grain of sand in the 
machine. In this hierarchy from top to -bottom, every one has his place 

indicated to him and everything is. organized to safeguard this order. 


This applies not -only to theoretical ideas; but also- to such details as 


clothing and the employment of one’s leisure hours. 

According to them, there is only one way to think, to dress to work and 
that is according to the party line of the new society. This party, without 
opposition, monolithic. and totalitarian, cannot allow the co-existence, 


let alọne the rivalry ofan: ideology which “Шив from its own. The. 
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| individual lias the ‘Obligation to S think like his Government; and dci mere RS 


ta’ 


fact. of thinking otherwise will: constitute а  counter-revolutionary ` 'act 
and therefore a: criminal act, which every day sends Chiriése citizens to.. 
pope, a penal crime, ie; he must o to prizon, to. forced, labour or to. 
execution. B M ae 


"And so dt comes abont that the’ ideological enemy is at the. same time: a ee 4 


| ;. political enemy: the two ideas become.óne." Hence, in consequence, the ` 


. religious ideal which animates the-Church would. escape from the direct. >- 
. and accurate control-of the; Communist, гану and Ше State. One need. - 
mot ‘wonder therefore that, this* persecuticn' became ` inevitable." The. ; 


' reverse would be. matter for astonishmént- О 


If the leaders’ of the Church agreed. to ‘break away Кош the ‘Universal x 
“Church which is international, if it accepts, the control of its. activities, MO 
"to come'under thé control of the State, in other words, to become a der . 


national, Church or a © Reformed ? Church, then. the communist’ state | 


^will perimit and tolerate the service and the. ceremoriy, fully realizing that- . 


^. o as the: result of the. anti-religious, struggles they. would come to.an: ‘end. ., 


"V 
H7 04 


- This i is what they call “ : Religious: Liberty,” but they. would never tolerate: 


] a church, ora dogma, which: was üiot-undet, their complete control. . 


I will now. explain the steps, by which the Communist State destroyed: 


| the Church. ' I will take for example a-church.in the west" of China where ° 


we: were witnesses ‘of their Tod of work: I -refèr ta. a Ciocese id the. 
“province of Szechwan, cu 


. The-first- step. was to- duis {һе financial байо. To. Жм! with 
"the imposition of ‚уёгу heavy taxes. which were far in excess of the revenue .. 
; produced - by ‘the. agricultural: establishments. They. were calculated: at 
+ 150'per cent. “In other words, for every hundred recéived by us we had. to 
‚рау 150. . "phis was followed: ‘immediately, by the raising-of a Liberation.” : 
"Тоат. of. which. the amount óf shares to: be taken ир; was asséssed.- "This .. 
"was: followed by a liouse tax. every three months and an. audit: “of: all-the;: 
{ах receipts ‘during the last ten. years. .evéry: teceipt: missing ‘was ‘regarded: - 
~as evidence that it had not been paid and hac. to. be. repaid at the: new: Seale, 


4 


-of 150 percent. ` ` { 
! After. а few nionths. ‘of this, regime). ме меге ТИ ruined: ‘our 


- schools, hospitals, dispensaries and. other: charitable activities had to be. - 
i closed: down. for ‘lack of funds. The Communist: authorities: followed ` 


this "up. by: establishing administrative committees which. managed, our 


ur 3 activities on behalf. of the State. As for ourselves, ме had to.sell every-.. . 


~ thing we possessed to рау the fabulous sums which were claimed from: us., : 


^. The secorid: ‘step. in the. destruction of thé, Church. was; the moral т Tuin, ni ii 
both froin outside: ‘and inside. әк иол Се 








The moral ruin from outside was brought. about by trying to.lower the 
regard in which the foreign missionaries were held by the Chinese popula- 
tion, by treating them as foreign agents with the mission to inform the 
Americans, and the Western Governments generally as to the economic 
and military resources of China. After launching these unfounded 
accusations, they arrested some of the missionaries, preferably the heads 
of the dioceses or the better-known priests. After putting them in 
prison, they put them on trial and tried to make them confess their faults 
and furnish proofs of their guilt, in order to justify their imprisonment in 
the eyes of the general public. 

Both moral and physical constraint was employed. When they were 
arrested, they were called upon to furnish the proof of their guilt. The 
trial took place and ended with a term of imprisonment or forced labour. 
Generally, these prisoners purged their sentence in part only: six months, 
a year or two years: then they were pardoned by the Government, expelled 
as spies and the sentence quashed. The game had reached its conclusion, 
the attempt had been made to dishonour them. 

The moral ruin from inside was organized through encouraging quarrels 
in the Church itself, by attempting to set the priest against their chiefs 
and then by setting the Chinese priests against the European priests and 
lastly, by sowing seeds of dissension between the congregations and the 
priests. The principal agents of this internal struggle were the “ Reform ” 
Committees. | 

In the event, the struggle from the inside very often failed to materialize, 
as the congregations and the priests realized the object in view and in 
most cases took no part. The number of Chinese priests who became 
members of the “ Reform Committees " was infinitesimal in relation to 
the number involved. Only a few took part in a diocese. 

І have tried to describe the main stages in the struggle of the Chinese 
Government against the Catholic Church in China: first financial ruin, 
then the moral ruin by trying to establish the guilt of the foreign priests 
in the eyes of the population, and then by organizing an internal struggle 
in the congregation, thus bringing the whole organization of the Church 
down to the ground. It would appear therefore that the religious per- 
secution in China was not a myth. 


Social Reform in Egypt* . 


By MARY ROWLATT 


THE REACTIONS of the Egyptian people to the widepread social welfare 
work taking place in their country to-day, illustrates much of the changes 
stirring and ideas developing in modern Egypt. The following are a 
few impressions gathered ir the course of a recent visit to that country. 

I found mvself motoring one day with an Egyptian friend towards what 
used to be a derelict piece of desert near the pyramids. There are now 
38 acres here, of trees, flowers and attractive bungalow buildings. Four 
hundred children make this their home. They have all come from over- 
crowded houses where one or more members of the-family have tuber- 
culosis. Now, in these healthy desert surroundings they grow up with a 
clean bill of health, a basic education, and г training in sewing, carpentry 
or weaving. They are taught this in processional looking workshops. 
Furniture is turned out and sold in the ozdinary prcfessional markets. 
Much of the cloth needed to clothe this large familv is woven by the 
children themselves, while the remainder is sold. 

The committee of eleven ladies who administer this “ City of Health ” 
do so as a full time voluntary occupation. They are also planning 
further expansions of their work. Even while I was there a telephome 
сай came through from the Ministry involved, to say that their architect 
had completed the plans for a City of Health to be built in another part 
of Egypt. 

Within three minutes we were in the car heading for the Ministry. ` 
Twenty minutes after our arrival the plans had been approved and the 
work was ready to begin. The ground had only been acquired a fortnight 
before. There was nothing dilettante in these methods. 

Another striking work is being done by the ladies of the Cairo Women’s 
Club who have launched a nursery school in a Delta village north-west 

sof Cairo. Here 80 small children learn the elements of hygiene, discipline 
and teamwork while their older sisters learn embrcidery and sewing. - 
The results of their work are sold and a percentage goes to help finance 
the scheme and a percentage to the make- herself, for one of the principles 
of social welfare in Egypt is to augment the fellaheen i income by profitable 
employment in leisure hours. 

The government help this enterprising project by a a small subsidy, but 
the further financing of it calls for continued effort. An assembly of 
parents was recently summoned to survey the subject. Few of them 


* Résumé of a Lecture delivered to the Anglo-Egyptian Society. 
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could augment their small subscriptions but one offered a sack of rice, 
another, a bushel of lentils, and so on, all of which went towards the 
children's mid-day meals for months to come. 


One day, while some of the ladies responsible for this school were in 
conference on the premises, in walked the head man of a neighbouring 
village and deposited a bag on the table, saying:.“‘ Here's £100 which we 
have collected among ourselves. Please come and help us start a place 
like this for our children." The story of how this became a reality is 
too long to tell here, but when I visited it the happy atmosphere was 
visible in the children and there was a sense of real pride in a project 
which had been started by local initiative. _ 


Another category of social work in Egypt to-day includes the State 
administered schemes which are naturally on a far larger scale than those 
organized by private enterprise. I visited one of the government Rural 
Welfare Centres. The idea is to build 1,000 such centres in the course 
of 5 years, each serving the social, co-operative and agricultural needs 
of a district of villages with an aggregate population of some 15,000. 
Two hundred are already built. Each centre comprises a resident 
manager, a visiting doctor and veterinary surgeon, a meeting room for the 
committee of village elders who control it, a club room for junior members 
and a supply of clean drinking water for general use. 


An underlying principle of these centres is that they should be 
decentralised from Cairo. The Ministry concerned allots a sum of money 
per centre and it is administered by the committee. of farmers who are 
subscribing members, aided by the centre's adviser, who need refer nothing 
back to Cairo. | 


The centre which I visited had an imaginative adviser, who had clearly 
won the confidence of the fellaheen. 


In all this expansion of welfare work it is clear that a great deal of the 
success or failure of any project depends on the character of the men and 
women responsible for it who are in direct touch with the people destined 
to benefit thereby. Here and there 1 came across instances of schemes 
which looked excellent on paper and even excellent in bricks and mortar 
but which were cold-shouldered by the peasants themselves who felt 
something unsympathetic in the man or woman in charge. Nine times 
out of ten human nature would rather continue in distress than avail 
themselves of the cure, if by so doing they are somehow given an inferiority 
complex, that miserable by-product of some types of “ good works." 
But these sad cases were comparatively few in my experience, compared 
to the devotion, thoughtfulness and selflessness of many at work in both 
private and government enterprises. 
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| "Ore. don. at largé die ibid is. the settling of. landless villagiré on: x 
^ “reclaimed land. ` I: ‘visited ‘such a. project’ just south of Alexandtia. ' The. WP 
TN salty, iharshy district which formed „part of the ancient Lake Mareotis’ . : 
eats AS being. systematically drained, washed and cultivated. This is being done: +- 
NE with soine financial" and. advisory aid fror, America under: the Point. Four: Я 
v programme.:' It is several years before-a pletof landi is fertile ‘enough to Da 
KS support a family büt eventually it becomes 0... DE 
ә” Тһе first model. village on this reclaimed land. was dy finshed When. A 
LI вам, Eight more villages . ате" ріаплей,: ‘to accommodate 260. 
7,7 families each: . Some. eighty: families: were already settled in this “first. s 
s... village. The breadwinner had: been handed over his house and.6 acres.” .. 
Js, of lánd. . On’ ‘this he was. advised to grow- -sélt: resisting crops: for thefirst ' 
shy year or ‘so-+-tice, ‘berseem, or bárley-—tefore moving on to. the- йоге“ р 
"o ; lucrátive ‘crops of. vegetables; cotton’ оз wheat; Each family has.33 -` 
2. 7 yéars.in-which to buy. house and land; Mur Which бте: £855. has to be i 
~ sayed: for the purpose. It is а bold venture: zl 
. v The;village.houses are unpretentious. though nx more: [e practical and’, : 
RAS: hygienic: than the: poor inud.huts from which the families have соте. А. - 
4. pump. :of clean: drinking water is,at the end of. each short row of hoüses, Т. 
s .and-each | row is lit‘ by a standard lamp.- ‘There is;a. mosque; a school, a’ 
Tx shop, i a’commiunal. meeting: ‘hall, a laundry’ and: wash: house: Sag aa 
T The community is ádministered ` by a.-committee of senior settlers all? 
oru of: ‘whom’ ‘belong to.a co- -operative: system of agriculture. : They meet in. ' 
з consultation \ with the three official шу 'advisers social, „agricultural oe 
and:medical ^^. | е0 ie 
7 ЗА informal . meeting of. officials. with ё ‘visiting ‘inspector, ‘from’ the; E 
КГ < Mifistry of Social; Affairs: Was ‘in:progress’ “while Twas. there. One matter. p^ 
` tobe dealt with was. that of.the: ;policemar's complaints. ' This’ was the. | 
‚ burden of: his song: *"Can I be- transferred ? I have’ never’ been: dn .. 
ME ‘such a place as this. “No ‘arrests, no ‘fighting, ‘practically y no’ thieving. й, 
: “As: ‘soon as а promising TOW, starts, What: happens’. :The Villagers all i 
` meet together i in-an assembly ánd the thing is settled. :: Ном cán, A progress ee 


ід my job??? ‘They saw his point—and lie was: ‘transferred. ; 


These. few works I have mentioned. ate,“of course, but‘a tiny fraction of Pa 


-what i is: ‘being: ‘done. Schemes’ largé. and: small, ‘run by. private, state, or 


UN development. of thought. Mid: action, among thé onditiery people; f. Egypt, 
з culled from casual’ encounters and conversations. Ө or many. I have ' 
^ врасе То: mention..but two. ` е 
2 Ап, ‘English. friend. of mine was travelling ih a: sue rom Heliopolis fo". 

; Cairo. On the. next seat was.an онар Egyptian рош | He heid’ 
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n international initiative ате. making themselves felt i in tlie gouhtry.: Dunne " 
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an open book much marked by study,-and asked her politely if she would 
help him with some of the pronunciation. It was the Works of Shakes- 
peare, and he listened grateful and with wrapt attention while she read 
bits aloud during the journey. ; 

Another picture which comes to my mind is of a small boy of about 
eleven. He comes from a poor family but goes to a club where he is 
taught fundamental standards of character training as well as garnes 
and pastimes. It was a simple tale he told. He was out walking one day 
with another boy who accidentally dropped a handful of little coins. 
Stooping to help the owner look for them he put his foot firmly on half 
a piastre's worth, thinking that when the search was finally called off, 
that much at least would be his. “ But," he said “ I remembered what 
we were taught about being absolutely honest and this coin burnt under 
my foot. I picked it up and gave it to my friend." It is a small incident 
perhaps, but the light of a moral victory shone in his eyes as hespoke, and 
that is significant. à 


* * * 


I had a letter the other day from a friend travelling in northern Europe, 
“ the economic problem has been abolished here," he writes from one 
country, “there is no poverty, but problems of juvenile crime and moral 
degeneration are increasing, not through poverty but through lack of 
adventure." Many people in different countries are discovering that 
improved social conditions alone are only half the answer and are but 
matchwood defences against the materialistic ideology at work everywhere 
in the world to-day. But if people can get hold of a bigger idea, based on 
the moral and spiritual foundations of their traditional faith, and live 
it out through the improved conditions, then that nation has a future. 
The warm reception given in Egypt to the recent World Mission of Moral. 
Re-Armament is a sign that such thinking exists. 

There is certainly no lack of adventure, and of enterprises to combat 
poverty, ignorance and disease which, when carried out in an ideological 
setting could be of enduring value to. the country. 
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| Social Rights of Musimi Women : udi 
Fr г Є 2 ies By Н. С. HASSUM ` Diu | 


ы Fori: ‘YEAR OLD: Princess Abida Sultana óf Bo. oné ог the world? s` ў 


Е most successful spertswomen and: till recently heir-apparent of a.Central. © 


SE Indian. State with a populatión of 700,000; was Pakistan's Woman Delegate 
7 to tlie "United Nations. The. Princess belongs’ to a Dynasty which has :. 


de had three genérations of women: rulers i in the last hundted years. She | 
s. herself would have been the-fourth woman ruler of Bhopal had the State <. ` 


“not been’ absorbed into. the Indian: ‘Union ‘after’ ‘the ‘division’ of India апа. ке 


- Pakistan... - From éarly childhood Princess Abida: ‘Sultana. was trained for“ 
. administrative leadership: and: during "World. War п she acted as Head of HS 


«? the. State, while her father, the Nawab of Bhopal, was conimanding Indian Р 


` Forces in the Middle East and ой other-Fronzs. y 
Атбегі woman kriown for liér daring and dash on ‘the field of sport: >: 
"she Has 73. tigers to her credit; besides. being the world’s best. woman =.. 


'' polo- player and -amateur . Squash . Champion of Westera India—the- 


~ Princess holds definite views on. the Tole ard position of Women in Islamic B 


mi Sociéty. 


Participating i in ‘the daliberations of the Third шш at, "the: United 23 


Я Nations Sessions at Laké ‘Success, Princess Abida Sultana said that in ` 


^: Muslim Society women enjoy freedom of action. and a privileged positión. - 


.." Which im her opinion ‘was preferable to tae equality- of:stazus with men 
-that- Western: women: are clamouring for.. Women. have Tull-rights of 
' property ownership and succession and they can claim maintenance as 


2 daughters, wives, Widows and even:on divorce. This does not preclude- . 


` -them from following any profession or „occupation they desire- provided : | 


: the- home is not- neglected, for the home and its proper running is.the 
f special : care and duty enjoined. on women by Islamic Law; . The idea ` 
that Muslim women lead futile and aimless lives behind the veil was а. · 
“long exploded myth and history providés immumerable. examples of |. 
. Muslim women who have made their mark as: Queens; attists; poetesses; 
` and students: of law, religion, philosophy, and the-sciences. Most of the. :- 


` "elaborate arts and. crafts of the Orient owe their superlative beauty to 


'.the artistic skill and creative: imagination of. the women of the East. . 


“To-day, Muslim countries are producing: more and more women.doctors,^' . 
- professors, teachers, nurses and office-workers and one has only to look 


. at the ‘rapid. development -of social services in: Muslim countries like .. 

Turkey, Egypt and Pakistan to realize the contributions Muslim’ women _ 

' are making. and can make in nation-building activities without prejudice `` 
to their duties at home. This is so: because Muslim women do-not seek 
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to compete with men, but rather to supplement his efforts and thus widen 
the field of social and economic benefit to the people as a whole. 

This position said the Princess is preferable to the equality of status | 
women in the West are seeking. Such equality while very appealing 
in theory, places women under many physical and psychological handicaps 
in practice. The Western career woman has little time for the home 
because her full efforts and energies are devoted to competing with the 
male sex, and the strain of this competition is too strenuous to permit the 
average woman to lead a contented home life or run her home and rear 
her children with the concentration that these important fundamental 
tasks of womanhood demand. More often than not careers and homes 
clash severely and many western women are inclined to desert the home in 
favour of the career, setting themselves up as independent economic 
units. This means a disintegration of home life and if this process is 
continued on a large scale it may. probably lead to the disruption of 
society itself. 

The Muslim woman on the contrary places the interests of her husband, 
her children and her home first. Her domestic obligations thus form a 
solid foundation for social and family relationships. This is in keeping 
with the traditions and precepts of Islam which lay down that a woman 
whether she be queen or peasant's wife, is first and foremost man's help- 
mate in life not his competitor. The practical application of this doctrine 
makes home and family life so supremely important and successful in all 
stratas of Islamic Society where divorce in spite of the ease with which it 
can be resorted to by either side is not half so common as in some countries 
of the West. 

Princess Abida Sultana cherishes affectionate memories of England 
which she has been visiting constantly since early childhood. The most 
vivid of these concerns the birth of Queen Elizabeth, England's present 
Queen. The ruling family of Bhopal including Princess Abida Sultana 
then aged twelve were in London when Queen Elizabeth was born and 
immediately the happy news became known, the aged Begum of Bhopal, 
mother of the present Nawab, decided to make a ceremonious presentation 
of gifts in the Muslim Royal Tradition on the birth of an Imperial Princess. 
Seven costly suits of dress were prepared and made ready for England’s 
future queen. Each suit was matched with jewellery set with different 
kinds of gems and precious stones. According to tradition these gifts 
should have been borne on an elephant procession, but since elephants 
so easy to find in any royal palace in India, are not as readily available 
in London, a long procession of Rolls Royces was arranged instead. 
In the first of these, Princess Abida Sultana rode with her royal grand- 
mother and her father to present Bhopal’s gifts to England's Queen to be. 
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"A versatile cónversationalist. Princes Abida Sea speaks English ^ 

. uenti with thé ease of one who has thought and spoken‘in the language ' 
since: earliest. childhood. She is also a. sckolar of Arabic arid. Persian 
“from. ‘which ‘she derives her, expert. knowledge of Muslim: Social Law. and . 
- . cultural-traditions.: ‘She is also a talented musician able 16 play on several - 
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. “athe task ‘before ‘Soviet centem d is the: creative study of the. iio 
А econoiny,. and cultures of the peoples of the East. . It ‘must explain those · ~ 
. - .gteat changes that have taken place in. the East during the past few decades г o 
` - anid reveal the forces and influences that; have shaped them. ^ И 
. Pre:revolutionary- Russian orientalism iri certain aspects far outstripped < M 
the work of West: ‘European and American o-ientalists of that.time.. The: 
works. of that gréat founder of- Russian Chinese studies, N. Ya. Bichurin, 
race of the Sanskritist, P. Ya. Petrov, ofthe special'st i in Pali, Prakic,and modern . 3 
4"! . Indian languages, I.P. Minayev, of the tvrcologist, V. V; Radlov, of the ' 
"os: | Arabist;.V: R. Rozen, and of-others have received world-wide recognition `: 
22, . and: ‘have. advanced: world, orientalism: -` ; 
ae "The progressive, humanist direction’ of Russian ешт tou of the ` 
` -pre-revolutionary: ‘period had. an“ impcrtant › influence.. Belinskii; 
Dobrolyubov, and. Chernyshevskii displayed. a. erp interes: in the East, 
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V. G. Belinskii persistently castigated West European colonizers when 
they asserted that China and India played no great part in world history. 
“China and India are countries in the fullest sense historic " wrote 
Belinskii, “ China is a great phenomenon. India deserves an honourable 
place in history.” | 

The October Revolution opened up the widest possibilities for a genuine 
scientific development of orientalism. Thanks to the unremitting attention 
which the Party and Government have paid to the development of learn- 
ing, Soviet oriental studies, steeped in Marxist-Leninist, theory and 
permeated with the best traditions of pre-revolutionary Russian oriental- 
ism, have risen to a new level. In the twenties, an all-Russian Association 
of Orientalists was inaugurated; journals devoted to oriental studies 
began to appear and special institutes were established in Moscow and 
Leningrad. In the years following the Revolution were published most 
of the notable works of such Soviet orientalists as V. V. Barthold, of 
B. Ya. Vladimirtsov, the expert on Mongolia, of the Arabist, Yu. 
Krachkovskii, of the Sinologist, V. M. Alekseyev, and of the Indian 
expert, A. P. Barannikov. More recently, Institutes of Oriental Studies 
have been founded by the Academy of Sciences of the ussr and the 
Uzbek Academy of Sciences. Relations between orientalists of the 
People’s Democracies and the progressive scholars of other countries 
have greatly improved and are continually being consolidated. Especially 
fruitful are the ties with the scholars of China, Mongolia, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. A number.of works on various aspects of oriental 
studies have also been published. Particularly notable is the collective 
work China in the BsE (Great Soviet Encyclopaedia) edition, to which 
both Soviet and Chinese writers have contributed. Soviet and Mongol 
historians have collaborated in a history of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. The Institute of Oriental Studies of the Uzbek Academy of 
Sciences has issued the first two volumes of A Collection of Eastern 
Manuscripts, and Avicenna’s The Canon of Medicine which had not 
previously appeared in any European language. The Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences of the UssR has prepared and issued 
Chinese-Russian, Urdu-Russian, and Hindi-Russian dictionaries. A 
collection of articles, The Korean People's Democratic Republic, and a 
comprehensive study, The Peoples of Africa, have been published by the 
Institute of Ethnography. Scholars of the Institute of Oriental Studies 
are at present engaged in research on the history, economy, literatures 
and languages of China, India, South-East Asia, and the Arab East. 
For this, archaeological and palaeographic data, early and late medieval 
sources, and modern documentation on the economic and political 
development of these areas have been collected. In the Department 
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‘of the countries of the non-Soviet East is the underestimation of the 
culture of these people. The problems of its ideological superstructure 
and the interaction of influences are hardly ever touched upon; and grave 
errors in the assessment of the role of the national bourgeoisie are allowed 
to pass. In many works, the progressive aspects of Kemal’s struggle 
against imperialism have been ignored. When considering the part 
played by Gandhi our orientalist have not always proceeded from the 
actual (historical) situation in India: Not do our orientalists adequately 
investigate the colonial policies in Asia of individual imperialist powers, 
particularly of America. The problem facing Soviet orientalists consists 
in revealing the real causes which hinder the development of certain 
eastern countries. | 

The availability of essential materials relating to a particular subject 
under investigation is, of course, an indispensable condition for fruitful 
study. Hence the need for a thorough improvement in the editing and 
publication of the invaluable collections of Eastern manuscripts in the 
Institute of Oriental Studies and other institutions. The issue in Russian 
of the works of scholars of the People's Democracies in the East would 
also be of value. The Soviet orientalist must be familiar with the latest 
achievements not only of other Soviet but of foreign scholars as well. 
Soviet historians and orientalists, however, do not make full use of the 
opportunities offered them by our archives, which contain documents 
and material concerning the external and the internal affairs of the non- 
Soviet countries of the East. 

Soviet oriental philology has not on the whole attained a level corn- 
mensurate with the problems it has to deal with. Certain of its branches 
as, for example, the Tibetan language, have been almost completely 
neglected. Too little work is also being done in the field of South-East 
Asian and African languages. 

Soviet orientalists are required to wage an incessant fight against all 
manner of falsification and- misrepresentation by means of which the 
imperialists attempt to disarm ideologically the peoples of the East and 
to “ justify " colonial enslavement. Abroad, a number of serious works 
by scholars of undoubted integrity have been published; along with these, 
however, others of a pseudo-scholarly type have appeared which openly 
call for the support of the most reactionary and venal elements. In other 
instances “ scholars " contend for the active interference of their govern- 
ments in the internal affairs of other countries on the pretext of giving 
them military or economic “aid”. Particularly zealous irf this respect 
are American “ orientalists ”. | 

Since the dawn of the Soviet regime there has grown up in our country 
a whole generation of talented and capable scholars and orientalists. 
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However, the number still falls short o? the growing needs, of Soviet 
orientalism. The training of specialists in the philology and economy 
of China, India, the countries of South-Eas: Asia, and the Arab East is 
"progressing very slowly. We still have very few philologists with a 
thorough knowledge of oriental languages and sources. Yet such know- 
ledge is essential equipment for a serious student of orientalism as it 
provides access to all the hitherto unknown sources on the ancient, 
medieval, and modern history of the East aad assists in its objective and 
scientific interpretation. 

The legitimate interest which the Soviet people manifest i in the Беш 
East must find a reflection in the curricu:a of middle schools and higher 
educational institutions. "Unfortunately, in the existing curricula of 
middle schools far less attention is paid to the history o? the Oriental 
peoples than to that of the West. In the history faculties and pedagogic 
institutes the history of Western countries receives greater prominence 
and is studied far more thoroughly. The Ministry of Public Instruction 

.and Higher Education should rectify this position bv providing better 
textbooks for schools and by raising the qualifications for entrants to the 
Institutes of Oriental Studies and to the uriversities, as well as the standards 
of graduates. 

‘To achieve a real improvement in the training of ЗНАЕВ it is 
essential not only to strengthen the history and philology sections of the 
Oriental Departments of Moscow, Leningrad and the Central Asian 
Universities but to organize properly the ие of specialists who 
have advanced training in oriental studies. 

One of the vital problems of our oriente] studies is the co-ordination 
of research of the various oriental institutes of the Soviet Union. At 
present the connexions between orientalists of Moscow, Leningrad, 
Central Asia and Transcaucasia are poor. Various kollektivs are engaged. 

: on research work on the history of the Soviet and foreign East but there 
is lack of co-operation with the leading centres. The Institute of Oriental 
Studies must become a genuine centre co-ordinating the work of'all Soviet 
orientalists. 

-The publication of, the new periodical Sovetskoye Vostokovedeniye 
has an important part to play in promozinz the work of cur orientalists. 
Jt has before it serious tasks: the interpretation of the main problems of 
orientalism and the organization of creative discussions. The journal 
must acquaint its réaders with the latest works of foreign orientalists. 
If it fulfils itstasks, as it must, Soviet oriental studies wi:] be raised to a new 
and higher level. | 
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The foregoing article does perhaps rather less than justice to the volume 
апа range of Soviet publications on oriental subjects since the Revolution. 
As early as 1924 the Leningrad Oriental Institute (since merged in the 
Moscow Academy of Sciences) began to produce works which, although 
for the most part written by orientalists: of the previous regime, bore 
evidence of a new approach. The claims of classical antiquity were not 
to be disregarded, but the main emphasis was to be on modern social 
and political developments and on the modern as opposed to the classical 
forms of eastern languages. 

Until recently Soviet attention has been focussed principally on the 
Middle East and on the Muslim peoples living in the ussr, but even before 
the war some important works were produced on Far Eastern and Indian 
languages and history. As indicated in the Kommunist article, Africa 
and South-East Asia have so far been somewhat neglected, but an effort 
is to be made to make good this deficiency. | 

Although an idea of the quantity and range of Soviet publications on 
oriental] subjects can readily be obtained from bibliographies and book 
catalogues, their contents and importance are matters which have so far 
received scant attention in the West. This is partly due to the fact that 
the Russian language is not ordinarily included in the linguistic equipment 
of Western orientalists, and partly because almost all Soviet oriental 
research is known to be informed by Marxist political considerations. 
The difference between the Western and Soviet approaches to oriental 
studies is indeed very marked. Most Western scholars embarking on the 
study of eastern history, religion, philosophy and ethics, do so in a spirit 
of sympathy and respect. Soviet scholars, on the other hand, while 
admitting the importance of eastern cultures, are largely concerned with 
the process of razoblacheniye or the unmasking of what they regard as the 
deadening effect of outworn eastern customs and beliefs, which they allege, 
have been deliberately perpetuated by Western “ capitalist-imperialism." 
The strictly * scientific " approach on which Marxism insists brings to 
oriental studies the same kind of enthusiasm which a bacteriologist brings 
to the study of thé cause, course, consequences, and ultimately to the 
eradication, of pernicious diseases.  . 

Soviet academic authorities are for their part aware and highly critical 
of the Western attitude towards oriental studies. They now, however, 
advocate much closer attention to the work of Russian and foreign 
“ bourgeois" orientalists which they consider cóntains much that is 
of value for Soviet scholars. There is so far little sign of a similar 
realization on the part of Western scholarship. In linguistics and 
philology Soviet scholarship has produced much valuable work, partic- 
ularly that dealing with the modern forms of eastern languages such as 
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Arabic and Persian, of which little or nc cognizance or advantage has 
been taken by the West. Again, comparatively little nctice has yet been 
taken by the West of the vast work of elaboration and russification, of 
the Turkic languages of Central Asia and tae Caucasus carried out ‘by. 
Soviet orientalists. This work may be repugnant to Western scholars, 
but it is of great importance and bears evidence of considerable learning 
and research. The same can be said of much Soviet writing on eastern 
history and culture. Its accuracy, objectivity and the positive contribu- 
tion which it makes to learning may be doubted; but its examination is 
essential if the nature and potentialities of Soviet eas:ern policies are 
to be properly apprehended. 

Тһе Kommunist articles makes it clear that the authoritics are by no 
means satisfied with what has so far been acrieved. A great expansion. 
of oriental studies is envisaged and this will evidently include the sphere 
of classical antiquity in which Western scholars have so far more than 
held their own. 

The increase in Soviet interest in сава antiquity and the eid 
desire to profit from the works both of pre-Soviet Russiar. and of Western 
orientalists might give rise to hopes of an impending change in the Soviet 
attitude towards oriental studies in general. If the expressed wish for 
closer intercourse with Western scholars is put into practice there would 
certainly be a response from the West and much mutual advantage might 
result. A change in the Soviet attitude is not of course impossible, 
` but judging from the introductory note to tke first issue of Sovetskoye 
Vostokovedeniye, it is not imminent. Although a wider field of study is 
advocated the negative aims of “ unmasking reactionary ideologies” ' 
and denigrating Western relations with the East are still to receive high 
priority. 


Economic and Social Development | 
of Syria 


FOR MORE than ten years Syria's economy has been passing through a 
: stage of rapid development, and has been moving towards a general 
economic revival covering all aspects and possibilities. However, in 
view of the.considerable resources of the country and on comparison 
with the economies of more advanced countries, Syria’s economy can 
still be described as relatively undeveloped: total area of cultivated land 
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does not exceed one third of cultivable land; irrigated land is not more 
than one third of land capable of irrigation; exploited hydro-electric 
energy does not exceed 3 per cent of potential power; livestock could be 
increased three-fold and the exploitation of mineral resources has hardly 
been started; the average income of an agricultural worker does not 
exceed one half the income of such worker in advanced countries; finally, 
the average annual income of a citizen is approximately 100 dollars, as 
compared with 1,453 dollars in the U.s., with 773 to 250 dollars in Western 
European countries and with 371 to 150 dollars in Central and Eastern 
European countries. 

To increase national income and to raise the standard of living of people, 
projects of economic and social development should be planned and 
executed and the country's natural resources fully exploited in order to 
ensure the basic needs of all citizens. 

Among tbe projects needed for the economic and social development 
of Syria are: irrigation projects, projects aimed at supplying farmers with 
modern agricultural machinery as well as projects involving construction 
of public warehouses for storing agricultural crops, settlement of land, 
increasing the area of pasture land, establishment of shelters and wells 
to help in raising livestock, the extension and improvement of means of 
communication, generation of electric power—either by resorting to 
hydro-electric projects or by using thermic energy, the establishment of 
medical and health centres, fighting illiteracy, expansion of technical 
and vocational education, ensuring water supply to towns and villages, 
and lastly, erection of popular houses and the establishment of Credit 
Banks willing to grant agricultural and industrial loans. 

The execution of these projects requires the investment of considerable 
capital for short and long terms. In other words, national savings from 
the country's excess of national income over consumption should be 
allocated for use in carrying out essential development projects. Such 
savings can be secured either through voluntary contributions by 
individuals, firms and institutions, or through the imposition by the 
authorities of taxes or loans. 

It is often possible for individuals, business firms, government depart- 
ments and public institutions to share in the execution of development 
projects. In Syria and all undeveloped countries, however, this is not 
easy to achieve for the following reasons: (a) Individual savings in the 
country are meagre owing to low averages of individual incomes. Accord- 
ingly, subscription of capital for large-scale projects is always slow and 
discouraging. (6) Development projects are generally beyond the re- 
sources of individuals and constitute an unattractive investment for them. 
This is so because investment in such projects involves considerable 
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risks and the blocking of considerable capitel for a long periad of time. 
(c) Development projects are generally related to the essential needs of 
а country or aim at ensuring indispensable public services for citizens, 
e.g. projects of hydro-electric power, of social, health and cultural services, 
' and of transport and communications—all of which are such as to require 
to be sponsored and executed by Government. 
For these reasons the Syrian government had to make up for the non- 
: participation of individuals in, and the shortage of savings available for, 
investment, by а proper direction and a wise use of national income as 
well as by allocating part of the country's netional income for the execu- 
tion of economic and social development projects. 
Realizing fully that development projects contribute to the building up 
of the country and render significant services in the ехріо:тайоп of national 


resources, the improvement of social conditions and the raising of |” 


standards of living, successive Syrian government have, sinc? the achieve- 
ment of the country's independence in 1245, been exerting great efforts 
to plan and carry out’a co-ordinated programme of economic and social 
- projects. 

In financing деуер projects, Government ый МЕРЕ to methods 
other than those normally followed in making allocations for. state 
expenses, so that measures needed to implement these projects may agree 
with the special nature of the expenses of these projects which is quite 
different from that of ordinary-state expenses. Indeed, most of these 
projects are of such magnitude that it is not possible to have them carried 
out in one year and their expenses cannot, -herefore, be included, in one 
annual budget, but have to be distributed over a number of years. Con- 
,sequently, a special method. has been followed with regard to estimates 
allocated in:the General Budget of the stete for development projects, 
which were named “the Constructional Works Programme," with 
allocations for their expenses transferred as a whole to a special account 
in the Central Treasury known as the “Account of Works Programme.” 
Expenditure on these projects continue to be drawn from this account 
until the end of the period fixed for the project and not to the end of each 
financial year. This procedure has made inzpplicable the rcutine cancella- 
tion of the balance allocations of the progremme. It has further ensured 
the proper financing of the projects fcr several уеатѕ, supplying each. 
project with all its immediate needs. . ` - 


' | | (To be concluded) 
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India's Five Year Plans e 
DISCUSSION ON MR. T. SWAMINATHAN’S 
ADDRESS 


А FULL REPORT of the address by Mr. T. SWAMINATHAN, Minister (Eco- 
nomic) at India House, on ^ India’s Five Year Plans—Old and New ” 
to a joint meeting of the East India Association and the Over-Seas League 
at Over-Seas House on Wednesday, 14th March, appeared in the 
ASIAN REVIEW of April, 1956. 


In introducing Mr. Swaminathan, Sir JEREMY RAISMAN, GCIE, КСЗІ, 
who presided, said:-Our speaker to-day is Mr. T. Swaminathan of the 
Indian Civil Service. He has had a very useful and distinguished career 
in the Service and, in particular, I notice that he has held a number of 
appointments dealing with the development of industry. He was in the 
United Provinces for the first fifteen or twenty years of his service and in 
addition to the usual district work he was employed in the Industries 
and Development Department—l am not sure that the nomenclature 
is quite correct—and was for a time Director of Industries before he 
joined the Central Government. In fact he had a unique opportunity. 
I am told that between October 1948 and March 1949 he was sent on a 
deputation in connexion with the planning of industries, irrigation 
projects etc. in the United Provinces and in the course of the tour he 
visited this country, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Czechoslavakia, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, Western Germany and the United States of 
America, and although I am a fairly well travelled man myself, I take 
off my hat to him. Не also was Chairman of the U.P. Sugar Industry 
Inquiry Committee from March to May 1951, and again he served on 
the Textile Inquiry Committee from December 1952 to August 1954 
and in that connexion he visited this country and also Japan. Frorn 
these records you will judge that he is a man who knows a good deal 
about industries from the Governmental point of view. - At the present 
‘time he holds the office of Economic Minister to the High Commissioner 
for India in London. Не has very kindly offered to speak to us to-day 
on India's Five Year Plans, old and new, and as a recent visitor to India 
І can assure you that that is the topic which dominates all thinking in 
that country. І ат sure you will find that what he. has to say is of the 
utmost interest. I will now ask Mr. Swaminathan to read his paper. 


Mr. SWAMINATHAN: I am indeed greatly honoured by this invitation 
from the East India Association to come and talk to this distinguished 
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i - І accepted Sir Francis Lows invitation. with some hesitation for various’ 
AE réasons, one of which, of course, is that the Elan which has been published: je 
` 3s;said to be. only a draft and' it has. been published for the information of ~ 
"c: the general public and for comments. It is going to. be discussed in Pärlid- = 
^7 7 ment in.the middle of. May, L.'understand, апа after that I expect’ the ^ 
|o: final form’ of the Plan will emerge. At,any ‘rate the &oncept. of planning ` 
E now, in India is to have something like.an outline and, -yeat-after’ year, , 
. to lóok: аё. Не: fesQurces that we have’ and the. practicability of carrying -. 
^ through. the plans each | year. Then; :of. course; І hesiz ated also because ^ 

7. Iknew that there would be in this gathering c E number of very.  distinguisliéd ў 
г: ‘gentlemen ‘who. have ‘served: long years in India in capacities.of very great : . 
^ ' responsibility : and we have only: to see Srl ~eremy Raisman, who, steered: ^ 
i. the ship.of State. on the financial side ducing the wat in very difficult. 
'. times. -He knew what inflation was and we know how. he dealt’ with, the" D 
"m" problems. - I felt.somewhat inadequate to. deal with a subject like this in. : 
= ithe preserice of such distinguished people, but I hold a: position лоў in ^ 
` India House. where it is. my job to come: and- talk about! these subjects e 
. „. and I could.notvery well try to get | out cfi. Thave therefore. attempted, "s 
' *; ‘to: put’ some thoughts | on paper ‘in the compass of ҺаЈҒ ёп hour ‘or-so;.._;, 
i’ Wbutitis obviously. not possible’ to talk about everything i in the Plan. I ~, 
< "£z thought I would;just refer 10 its salient: features, particularly. fromthe ©.“ 
‘- ‘point of view of. the kind of thinking that has gone inte the framing. ofthe . 
Plan, and then leave thè rest to.be filled in by answering questions to the’ ^- 

best “of my ability later on in the, discussion which will: follow. If you р 
"will permit. mé now I shall 80 с on to the mu on hand.” MUN Face 
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: "Mr. Swaininathan then бай в: ‘paper dd at. its Y Sr JEREMY ds 

"* " RAISMAN ‘said: “Мт. Swaminathan has urfolded inia ‘remarkably . brief - 

‘space and in: ап exceedingly “competent: manner the main outlines ‘of. — 

` India's Five Year Plan, and І am sure thet in the course of his remarks . 

,. many, questions : ‘must have formulated themselves in-your. minds; "they" 
3 certainly: did in. mine and ‘it is possible thaz-you máy -wish-to put some of. 

em these questions to our speaker and to hezr what he-has to say in reply.: ` 

УЙ think it would be better if І first ask: BEDE of the audience | to put P 
; their questions... a ae л dues ^ 

De. Н: 8: BATRA: Beane of tlie dapi in n ihe value ab money the speaker “А 
o said that India hada substantially lower inc come per capita in 1950—51 than: +, 

Ed 1939} that is not ровен but Tegression. in terms of. real: ове 


оед” 


He also said that employment and living standards were' not of a high 
enough level to absorb the increased production. Later;he stated that 
the problem presented by our requirements of, development to increase 
national income by 25 per- cent and per. capita -income^by;18 per cent to 
Rs. 330 per capita—by no means a princely: income even taking into 
account the meagre needs of life іп India—is indeed formidable. But if 
you. contemplate an inérease from Rs. 255 to Rs. ‚330, in the per capita 
income by the time the Plan is finished, surely thé target which the Govern- 
‘ment of India has set itself is practically nothing in terms of money value. 
If you have these тпеарте:апі niggardly targets you get nowhere at all. 
‘They do not touch the fringe of the problem. What is the remedy? 
If you were to give even one square meal a day to every one in India that 
would entail an: expenditure: of £1,500 million: á year. The present 
budget of the Government of India is not even one-third of what I have 
in mind. If the Government were to spend that amount of money for 
the benefit. of the people £750 to £800 million would come. back in tax- 
ation,the same year, and the balance would. come back in taxation the 
following year. Inflation is a danger only where there is full employment, 





. . but where you have 100,000,000 unemployed not only would there be no 


inflation but an expenditure o on that. scale would be the Атанов of the 
У з 


14. -Col. G. Kcu na "When you speak of the per capita income, 
does that mean every man, woman and child or only those of an age to 
earn something, because if-you take it on that basis and take a family of 
five, even on that meagre allowance they are getting something like a 
thousand rupees a year and with. very small children until they get to 
nearing school age that 15 not so bad as it looks at first sight. The second 
' question that I raise is that you mention that the Five Year Plan has been 
circulated for public criticism. Is that merely. a ош ог do they invite 
the public to criticize the Plan? 


Miss PHYLLIS HARLEY :.T think the whole thing could be solved if Шев 
was very much stricter taxation. There is a tremendous amount of 
poverty, but India is rich with its jewels and its potential mines and so on. 
It seems to me that very much more stringent taxation would be a more 
effective way of raking in money. T 


Mr. J.P. BRANDER: Would the lecturer kindly explain to us ‘hee exactly 
the technique of deficit financing is to be carried out? To the general 
public it simply means that the currency is going to be inflated by the 

: printing press and in fact this is the modern equivalent.of the old debasing 
of the coinage which s was carried on by our former kings in this, and no 
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КОО ‘in | other: Ош. тһе second RUE is ‘that s шо seems. 
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^to me to. be rather: optimistic, but Ше "Chairman of the "Upper India E E 


* Chamber of Commiercé'the other day made ` very severe, criticisms of the 3. 
. whole tendency .of, the Government of - India. in. dealing with private. P 
enterprise. Perhaps our lecturer will say. Scinething- about that. NP. 


Another point. is that the lecturer does nct deal with the crucial point: P 


|. as to ‘whether this increase in: developrren-- is’ going to cope with the.. 
` enormous increase of population of four millions а year which is going : 
‚оп. If we look.to' the developments. whicE 'went.on.i Japan over ће. 
‘last two or three’ decades, the population. went on multipl; ying tremendously à 


and'so.did development: but things in Japen lave been getting worse ^ . 
than they were before. Now. many people here think the same: thing i is oo 


likely to happen i in India too, ànd in fact the Colómbo Plar.‘Commission 


· .- §aid-they did not ‘hope they would be able to increase ‘standards of living: ES. 

NC by all:their schemes in South East Asia. -So I think ibat many people -. ' 
г -in this -country ` would : соте. to: the conclusion that: alongside: all: this | 
> “development there must be d national eTo-t to prevent this increase; incus 
` s the ‘population, : 'and get it down as much as. possible: . Possibly. Japan . 


is now starting on these linés and bringing <n a national system of birth P 


à y 8 ‘ . ` E ш ~i 
1 К PE s Wim s e ee of D 
к Tae PE E 


^ control, and it seems. ey necessary. that’ India should. follow the examtiple el 
| of that country.’ "o emo oe aa ч tat zou 

Si ARTHUR WAUGH: Is: scs a Mii of. кош the: goods: And ^ 

the. consumer -being unable to buy? One xnows very ‘well from bitter : 


experience. in the. war. that the producer and a griculturalist only néeded . К 


^. 


MES SWAMINATHAN’ 8, (REPLY. . 


‘ 


Mr ‘SWAMINATHAN: The: first criticism Abad was нй was ТАШ fhe wx 

- Plan is somewhat niggardly and the targets are very. sthall. Now this bd 
unfortunately i is:not a point which. I can: meet very successfully because Se р 
the Plan-is a draft which, is going to. be presented to-Parliament in the ~ 3 


` -to eat a little more food. each day and {леге would be no food for-the .' 
‚ :tewns.. -A very slight i increase in the purchasing. power in a country-like > 
India will produce:a considerable consumption, ъи Ње question I merely ~ : 
“ask: is whether .these Plans are counting too much on their иша ч 
consuming potentialities: Ed ie А po 


next:six weeks or so and Parliament will-pronounce jüdgement, : I should `. 


` imagine thatthe’ representatives: of the peopl> have accepted these targets PR 


because there.are. various stages. for consultation—there is the National - . 


Development Cóuncil. апа various other bodies which.have gone: into. ` 


thesé. Plans: very id before the draft" was фы ы, He a matter. uc | 





of fact as Jate as the end of December, Professor Mahalanobis’ original 
draft frame work and all the papers that were. considered along with. it 
were ‘still under discussion, and the draft which was published on the 
10th February is the result of taking into account all the various views 
expressed on the original drafts: I know that the Planning Commission . 
was working feverishly all through January and February: in order to 
deal with the criticisms that were made on the previous drafts at the end 
of December at the session of the National Development Council That 
is опе aspect of it. The other aspect of it is that doubts are being express- 
ed in many quarters about the actual means of financing this Plan. _How- 
ever, what the reactions of the rest of the world will be—because we have 
to depend to a large extent on financing from abroad—is something 
more than I can tell you at the moment.. 

Then a question was asked about the per capita income. А suggestion 
was made that if every man, woman and child is taken into account, the 
plan envisaged. an income of about Rs. 1 :000 per family which was not 
too bad. The per capita income concept is used merely as.an index of 
where the country stands. · Therefore in stating what is the per capita 
income we do take into account every man, woman and child—the total 
population of the country., When it is remembered that the value of the 
rupee has gone down to less than six annas as compared to pre-war, even 
with an income of, shall we say, a thousand rupees per year which would. 
be eighty rupees a month, a family consisting of three adults can still 
only just about scratch a bare existence. 

Then there was the suggestion that very siden Байа taxation should 
be imposed. І am sure many people in India will be very glad to hear 
this view because this is what many people in India think. Unfortunately 
we have to balance this factor with the factor that we are still hoping for- 
an investment of Rs. 2,300 crores in the private sector and there has to 
be some incentive for saving and investment in the private sector.. There 
is going to be no incentive if we “ soak the rich ” as we call it. 

The actual mechanism of deficit financing was the next question. I 
am afraid that J do not know a great. deal about it. It.is true that there 
are going to be notes printed and coins minted and also the Government 
is going to borrow from the banking system, which I think would enable 
more credit to be created than there are even notes printed. This may 
not be a very pleasant thought: but there it is. An expanding economy 
would need more money. I have not seen Mr. Christie's criticism so 
far on the Government's treatment of private enterprise. Byt in а country 
where people with large incomes and large resources is small, and a sub- 
stantial part of the money required for the second’ Five Year Plan has to 
_ come from internal resources, the kind ОҒ, action which is being taken is 
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И unfortunately inévitable. But Sir Jeremy, I am sure, when he talks. to. 


you, will comment on what I said about the index. prices of: variable gi 


dividend producing securities. If that is any index at all it seems to show . 
.that people, although they grumble and curse and mozn, seem to think ` 


that industry is not going to.die to-morrow and that it cen live forat |. 


least ће. next Five Year а What рын afterwards is anybody’ S 
business. 
Then there was the question on the increase of po ;ipulation. Iam 


glad this ‘question : was raised because We are paying very serious aitention * 


to it. A couple of years ago there. was the International Conference of 
Planned. Parenthood held in. Bombay, presided over by Lacy, Rama Rau ` 
at which I was very happily surprised to learn that India was one of the `.. 
first countries in the world to allow artificial limitation of population to 


. be practised and propagated. The Japanese delegate,'a very charming - 


lady, spoke on the occasion and it was shz who paid a tribute to the 
Government and to the people of India for tie steps they had been taking i 
from, if I remember rightly, the year 1912. There ‘is а large. provision 
made for, I think, 600 family limitation clinics in India in the second Five 


. Year Plan. I am afraid the position may well have to become a little . | 


worse before it becomes a little better. Aite- all it is experience that when 
the death rate falls for some little time because of вооа health measures, 
the rate of growth of population: goes up before the rise in the. standard . 
of living really induces people to resort to family. limitation and begin 
to think about population problems. It may therefore well be thai . 
for the next five years or even into the next Plan, we will find. that the rate. 
of increase per year is even greater than what it has been in.the past, 
before it really starts coming down. As I have said, in the Plan, in our ` 
calculations we'have provided | fori an increase at the normal rate of roughly. 
4,000, 000 per year. 

' Sir Arthur Waugh asked us about chante too much or. consumption 
potential, Ido not think weare really counting on consumption potential. ` 
` What I meant to say was that the man in the privzte sector gingerly 


approaches and wonders whether he ought to start something or not.. . 


He sees this enormous population and these great plans which аге going to . 


incredse employment and put more money into the pockets of people and, `- 


. he feels reassured that what he will produc is at least 90 per cent likely ' 
to be consumed. "That is one. of the. "funis on which we are counting. .. 


SIR JEREMY RAISMAN 


Sir JEREMY RANAN: I think you will agree that our РЕБ has dealt 
f very competently i ina brief Space with the questions which were put to... 


Mer € €. 90v i 


"UE 
him.. Before I call on Sir Cyri J ones to propose a vote of thanks I would 
just like to sày a few words about my own feelings about'the Plan. It is 
of course a tremendously courageous and imaginative approach to one 
of the greatest problems of our day. It is an attempt to tackle the great 
' problem of poverty amongst about a fifth of the human race and one must 
admit that in dealing with so vast’ a problem the niethods that ` have to be 
employed cannot always be of a kind which leave everybody feeling as 
happy as they would like to feel. -It is undoubtedly the case that heavy 
taxation is involved, probably heavier taxation than India knew in war 
time, and that was very heavy for a country like India. I would like to 
say that it is an entire misconception to talk of India as a rich country 
with vast reserves of all kinds waiting to be tapped. India is one of the . 
poorest countries in the world, even in terms of natural resources. Re- ` 
latively to its population, it is an exceedingly poor country and it is an 
illusion to think that by merely fiscal methods you can conjure up vast 
sums for the disposal of the Government. Without knowing the statistics, 
I would be prepared to-hazard a guess that if you distributed the whole of 
the personal wealth of India equally amongst the whole of its population 
it would not provide one square meal for one day a week additional to 
‘what they have at present. In other words, redistribution would not do 
the trick, and one of my doubts about the approach of a large section of 
the politicians in India is that they regard this as an occasion for levelling; 
whether it involves any levelling up or not, it is a good occasion for levell- 
ing down. Whatever one may think about the abstract justice of that 
- sort of thing, the fact remains (and it is true particularly in countries like 
Russia, which have achieved great things in the course of their Plan) 
that incentive is a most important thing. The human animal, like other 
animals, works or does things for rewards. Now in this large country of 
India there are remarkably few. people who are capable of contributing 
ina creative way to the sort of development which is necessary to make a 
palpable effect on the standard of living. Whatever you may think 
about. any of those people, ethically or aesthetically or how you will, 
the facts remains that they are a small fraction of the population. If 
for reasons of abstract justice or equalitarianism you remove the incentive 
from those people, you will delay, I am quite sure, the carrying out of your 
plan. | 
Our speaker referred to the fact Hat although there i is a good deal of 
grumbling and grousing, the index price of equities was still fairly satis- 
factory, fairly high. That might for one thing be a reflection.of the expect- 
ation ọf inflation. But for another thing it is the case that investment in 
existing equities is partly a reflection of whatever alternatives there may be 
for the employment of investible funds. It is not by itself an entirely 
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reliable indication that ihe. Bist sector is confident abont: the. бе 
Iam sure that: ‘there is a widespread feeling . of depression amongst the 
very classes who ought to play a most important part in the development 
of India. If you ask yourself who are the-men, who are the people who `- 
are going to carry out-these enormous tasks, you find that it involves a 
volume and a degree of administrative experience and competence which ` 
exist in very few,countries in the world and which it is difficult.to point 
to in India. It may take many quinquennitms to prodzce the people to 
carry out all these tasks. Now if in. these circumstances you -ритзпе а 
policy or adopt an approach which. dishear-en the sectors of the popula- D 
tion which is most used to private enterprise, you do not help: your plan. 
There is a further thing which troubles me and that is that India, if if is 
to proceed: ‘by methods of modern democratic freedom and. not by total- 
itarian. methods, must depend to a great degree on private enierprise, 
and particularly-on foreign private. enterprise. - ‘Now the first thing which 

_ the. foreign. investor looks -at..is. the. way in which private investment is ' 
treated inside the country. He does not expect.to be treated any better 
than that, арі. іб he feels thatthe attitude of the prevailing authorities, of . 
` the political party in power, towards private investment is one of hostility. 
or at.best of tolerance, he isnot likely-to be attracted. | That is a very : 


important. thing, an appreciation of which I find lacking i in very large A 


sections of the Indian public, ‘particularly of the politicians. They do not 
realize the importance of this aspect of the matter. You really have - 
‚ got to choose between whether you are goirg. ‘to proceed іп.а completely . 
totalitarian manner or whether you are going to proceed by the method, 
of attracting private enterprise; which means you must not threaten or 
‘punish or deter but that уой must encourage that.creative impulse which ' 
throughout history has proved“ to. be’ the main factor in the economic ` 
development of the world.: That,-I think, is:a lessor. which India stil ` 
has, to learn." However, I did not want to add another. speech. Тат ` 
. sure that you have all been very interéstéd and I will ask Sir EYE TOUS - 
. to. prop oe the vote of thanks. at : 


SIR “CYRIL „JONES 


Sir бей 25 ONES: The only reason of whica I am aware iy 1 һауе been: 

speaker this evening. is. that I happened to arrive for once at one of these 
meetings well in. advance of the scheduled.time. Му activitiés over the ` 

' past few months in connexion with one-small aspect of India's development | 

have brought me.into close pérsonal ` contact with Mr. Swaminathan and ' 
.. I haye learned what many.of уби have docbtless already learned that to F 
get to know Mr. Swaminathan, whether oficially or Руа is LM 
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to gain a friend. His charming nature, his depth of understanding, his 
keen incisive intellect rapidly endear him to one, and it has been to me a 
personal privilege to be brought into closer contact with Mr. Swaminathan 
than I have been previously. The subject of this evening's lecture, 
India's development, is a subject of absorbing interest because it is a 
matter of supreme importance not only to India but to the world at 
large; for I have no doubt that India with its very considerable natural 
résources, its large mineral wealth, at present largely unexploited, and 
its vast and increasing labour force is destined to play an important part 
in the world of the future. I was privileged quite recently to spend a 
' few weeks in India and what struck me about this problem of India's 
development is the sense of realism which is being brought to bear on 
its planning and its implementation. India is not trying to go ahead too 
fast. There is a dual criticism (1) that the Plan is too niggardly for its 
present needs; and (2) that the financial aspect of it is overbold in that it 
involves deficit financing. India is in fact striking a realistic balance 
between the two. India's first task at present is to ensure the stability 
of the mass of the population, totalling 350,000,000 people with the low 
standard of living of which we heard to-day, and constituting in present 
day conditions an obvious breeding ground for Communistic exploitation. 
India is seeing to it that.she is not developing as Russia did by a ruthless 
holding down of the standard of living but by developing as fast as her 
material, financial and administrative capacity permits, but allowing some 
portion of the increase of national income resulting from development 
to be passed on to consumption, so as gradually to permit a raising of the 
standard of living of its people. At the beginning of the first Five Year 
Plan the percentage of national income devoted to consumption was 93 
and to investment 7; as a result of the plan if the national income is 
increased by degrees from 100 to 120 they aim at securing percentages 
of say 90 and 10. But 90 per cent of 120, the portion devoted to con- 
sumption, is still in excess of the 93 per cent of the 100. 

And so with an increase in the national income India is seeing to it that 
some portion of that is passed on for consumption purposes in an effort 
to raise the standard of living. The process. did not proceed very far 
in the first Five Year Plan, as the Finance Member mentioned in his 
broadcast résumé of the effect of the First Five Year Plan. Notwithstand- 
ing the increase in production that resulted from that Plan the result at 
the end of it was four million more jobless Indians than existed at its 
beginning. But India is still going forward and Nehru himself told me, 
and the Finance Minister confirmed to me, that they are trying first and 
foremost to ensure a firm foundation for India's rural population by keep- 
' ing it contented, by giving it an atmosphere of hopefulness for the future, 
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Бу thé spread of: community uo sd self -hélp еше: A docalá üréa; : s 
` for instance, wants à new hospital or a new school and they zře told thatit ^ 
will have to be paid for—it will cost,.say £10,000—and if.the Government. m 
were to have to raise the money by extra taxation then that would be swept’: `. 
into the national fisc and the village may get its school or it may-not—we | ` 
do not know how quickly 6 or how slowly: it шау come. ~ But if the villagers КЕ 
( contribute Rs. 5,000 locally either in-cash cr in labour the ;Government ` ` 
will then contribute from: their ‘central funds. a matching Rs. 5,000- and? e 
the village can have its school straight away. | This sort of thing is hàppen-:^. 
ing over, I think. at present, one-third of. Lidia, and by; the tine the Second... :- 
. Five Year Plan- vends it will’ extend, it is’ hoped, over the whole. of India. a 
Tt is creating a different metitality amongst the гига: messes and it © 
giving them an outlook of hopefulness which is a sure fourdation for thé 
continued stability of that gieat country. I should. also like to ‘pay а . 

tribute as a result of my visit to India tò what the speaker this. évening ` a 
` called the courage with ,which these tasks are ‘being effected. . To take: . .. 

` one particular aspect in which I am persorially interested; India is going . * 

ahead with the installation and „commissioning of three new: steel plants, : 
each. designed to produce over a million. tons of steel involving i án'invest- ^ 
ment of about £250 to £300 millions sterling. · “That ів. being. “handled 
administratively at the Centré, by half a Minister, ` onè- Secretary, One. -: 

Depüty Secretary, and that is all а any other. country . of. the world : | 
that would be. regarded as fantastic. In India, somehow, it does not’seem: 

. to. be, and, I would like. to. pay a tribute tc the administrative personnel 
-of-the Government, some of therh.I am- proud to’ say, éx-members of the ~ 
1.C.8., who are assuming these loads; overworking ` themselves büt.all z- 

- the same delivering the goods. . І have much. pleasure . in 1 asking. yeu to": ` 
pass a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Swamirathan. S T | 
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| | Burma Today : NILUM 
By Major-General Sir HUBERT: RANCE, "deme, "Gne, (ehe 


^ JOINT MEETING with the, Over-Seas Lagu. was delis at. “Over-Seas E s 
: House, St. Jamess s.w.l, on Tuesday, 17th April; with ће Rt... 
- Hon. ‘Lord’ PErHICK-LAWRENCE,. PC, in the Chair, when, an, ‘address E 
. was given by Major-General Sif HUBERT RANCE, GCMG, GBE; CB. em 





The’ е in ШНА Sir. Hubert. Rance, Qm his ‘great СИ 
appreciation of him as Governor of Бап when he bumper y Was Secretary Mm 
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of State. “The proof of Sir Hubert Rance’s Success was the affection 
with which he was held by the Burmese Government and:Burmese people 
_to-day, às witnessed by the Burmese honour which had t recently been 
bestowed Б him. сг ОЕ я 


s 


SIR Bose RANCE: It was as à sede of an, АЗИ from the Prime 
Minister that my wife and I went to Burma at ‘the. end of last year. We 
arrived іп Burma оп December 31 ‘and we left there on January 25, so we 
were not there quite a month. During that time we saw a lot, and, of 
course, we received many impressions. Please do not think because of 

"our|very short visit I.am-a complete expert on Fein that has, 
happened in Burma over the last ten years;.I am not. 


Sométimes people have linked our names, those of my.wife and aval 
‘andjour visit to Burma with a visit of a few weeks earlier of the Russians, 
Khruschev and Bulganin; there was no real connexion at all. 


When the Prime Minister, . U Nu, was over here last summer we met 
him; at a dinner party in London, and he asked us there and then, if we 
Seni to réceive an invitation to Burma would we во? We said Yes, most 
definitely.we would. Таќег on he asked me, “ Which month would you 
like, to come in?” Knowing the climate T plumped for January and so 
January it was. That is the only connexion we have: with Khruschev 
and Bulganin; in that. we happened to arrive there a short time afterwards. ` 
: Ме! did have whilst we were there, however, another very interesting 
- personality: in the shape of Madam Soong, and for the greater part of 
the time we were in Burma in the President's housé in Rangoon Madam 
Soong was there'also. Madam Soong is Chiang Kai-shek’s sister-in-law: 
Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek and Madam Soong : are sisters. We did not meet 
them. very much but occasionally. of course we did at meals. 


‘We arrived in Burma. very early in the morning—miuch too early I 


`- think for a УР. to -arrive—it. was about quarter-to-five. But there at 


Ше airport was the Prime Minister and many of his other Ministers, 
also many other friends whom I have not seen since I di Burma on 


© January 4, 1948. 


I| was delighted to see the protocol which. we. Adi to follow in T 
was then Government House was followed: exactly by the President, and 
eight | years had elapsed. I think thé: protocol is even: more strict now 
than it was when we were there. Sometimés people are inclined to say 
that we British when we govern a place have too much’ ceremony and too 
much protocol. ` І do not think that is the feeling of our Eastern friends. 
There was one major change between the President’s House of to- day 
an епшш House of eight. ór..more years ‘ago, and that was the 
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|. it was to > the north or south.- m DUM 





"d Président’ House was ГИ dos “When 35 s e ary ». т: ‘nea: d 
dry in.the alcoholic way... . The, Prime Mitiis-er is а staunch. teetotaller. ee 


and so is the President, sono ‘alcoholic ‘drinks were available at all. qoc 


must qualify that, because very soon after we: ‘arrived, our. ‘Ambassador 7. 
уёгу quickly camé to our help and in- ‘due ‘course Wé- had: drinks іп our +: 
room.. And it was quite remarkable the nümber of Burmése gentlemen- `. 
* who came to see me іп. the evening, just to discuss the following day's . 
"programme; it was very rarely: they défüsed an offer: ‘of: something a 
- little. Stronger than огапреайє or lemonade;- A 
: My first big show was the following dày when I went 2 io the: City, Hall MD 
] at Rangóon fora public receptióti given by the Mayor and his councillors. UA 
TI was: delighted that'as we. got fairly close to..the City. Hall. fhere^were .. 
banners across the. road: on which. was written in, Burmese and British; - d 
‘characters: “ Мау Anglo-Burma friendship last for ever?" T'was delighted e 
. with that and Г was. completely convinced fron the Mayor’s speech’ that | 
those words represented the. real views of ‘tae: Burmese: people." This =- 


impression was reinforced later ón, wherever we went in а Buoni. whether" | 


мет 


INSURRECTIONS: б 


£d 


" Shortly after we. left i in diy 1948. wide- scale düsuifections Que un 
Ж “place. . The Karens revolted; the: two ‘Communist Parties if not already. 
m underground went. underground. © . Many-of the Р. v. o., that i is the Péople's Sod 

* Volunteer‘ Organization, which. was.an ‘armed organization; Went under: a 


t 


ground’ against the Government, and the Mons, early inhabitants’ ОЁ" 


Southern Burma, also. {оок ор. arms. against. the. Government., Possibly ог 


the Karen defection was the most serious; because the Karens formed: the: 


largest part of the trained Army апа Navy, and when the Karens. revolted RS 
. large numbers of thé. Regular. Army and Navy. took ‘part... That, insur- HE 
"rection has been going on.more-or. less ever sirice, and; to make matters |: 
‚ worse, some few years ago. when: Chiang Kai-shek's forces” were: forcéd, ol 
: out of China into: Formosa, those troops of his over in ‘the western’ ‘part aot 
_ of China "moved into Burma, into the Shan Sirene where. they caused the. ce 
г. most tremendous depredations..,.. : `. К 
_, When I was in Burma a few: months. ago. г was “told thiérg was still ` 
“about 5, 000 of those K.M.T. troops: in the Shar. States. Ї saw. a бриге i in. 


the press only a few days ago in‘which the. number: was teduced"to 3,000. 


Be it 3,000 or’ 5,000, those K:M.T. troops , have béen : “Causing 4 “great 
- deal of trouble.. ‘Burma proper: "being: engaged with all.these :vàrious ^ 


insurrections within het own.territory,. to be attacked- by people from ^ 


~ outside: "Was an ш ше: blow. Ty was ‘told: ji) а а мешш 
e. 1827 К 





officer that if they could EE deal: with’ this кмл. nmm dio) could 

soon settle the other insurrections. Whether that i is true or not I would - 

not like to say, but undoubtedly it is a. very ‘serious menace, and the 

trouble is whenever the Burmese Army launch an offensive against these . 

K.M.r. boys the K.M.T. disappear. into Thailand, ‘which is of course a 

neutral country, and then when things. get quiet back they come again. 

Опе! does hope, however, that a solution to that problem will be found, 

one hopes i in the near future. 

The position to-day is that the- Burmese Government has undoubtedly 
got'control over large areas. We were able to visit quite a lot of places, 
mainly by air, and a great number of areas which have been in the 
insurgents’ hands ever since we left i in 1948.are now firmly in the hands 
of the Government of Burma. >. 

The Prime Minister, U Nu, has I think done IN possible to 

try to reconcile these hill peoples. He has done almost the impossible. 

The| Karens were partially satisfied by the formation of a separate Karen 

State up in the hills. The hill peoples as a whole are allowed to run their 

own affairs—the Shans, the Kachins and the Chins. Imet some Kachins 

and І met some Chins, and they seemed to me to be extremely happy. 

They had a tremendous respect. and a tremendous regard for the Prime 

Minister, U Nu. 

о try to bring the Communist Parties into the fold, that is the White 
Flag Communists and the Red Flag Communists, the Burmese Govern- 
ment announced special amnesty terms. That did have an effect and I 

: Was hoping that even before I left Burma the major Communist Party, 
that is the one under the control of: Than Tun, the White Flag Com- 
munists, would' haye accepted those terms. I do not believe they have 
done so as yet. There were peace feelers put’ out by Than Tun while 
I was there, but he insisted that his White Flag Communists should retain 
their arms; I suggest an impossible request to make to any government. 
The only people who should carry arms are those who are the legal 

forces of the Government. Anyhow, U Nu had done his best to bring 

them into the fold. . E : 





ГА 


THE PRIME MINISTER , 


Now just a few words about the Prime Minister, U Nü. Perhaps I 
ат biased because he happens to be a great persongl friend of mine, but 
he is to my mind a man of the highest integrity. He has always wished 
to become a hermit, to forsake public life. He came to power quite for- 
tuitiously. The majority of the Cabinet; in being when I was Governor 
in porma was assassinated on July, . 19, 1949. .U Nu was not in the 
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| ' Cabinet. . He was one $T ihe] powers: behind. that Т policitial we 


party, the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League. "After the assassina- . 
tion I sént for him and asked: him to form a new Government which Һе. .- 
did. But he told me in the months that followed, and we then knew мё ° 
. were. going.to leave, that when I went he intended to go as well and to . . 
follow up this idea of his of becoming a. hermit, TOSS KNIE his рашу and = 


. children’ and going on toa hill-top- 


With the greatest. difficulty I pé;suaded di him to stay saying that, A “1 won't ^ 
leave Burma until you make me a promise that you will stay for six months,” E 
which promise I did:get from him. He.is sill there to-day as Prime  ' 
Minister. Iam. delighted to find that i is so. Бесацѕе по matter to whom I. : 

, talked, be they Chin or Kachin or Shan; or the Burmese’ themselves, 
there is no doubt they all havé the. greatest admiration for him, We - 
know that he is а man of the highest integrity: · That does not mean to’ 
say that those people I have referred to have the same sort of admiration 
for the rest of thé Government or for.what'the Government has done 
or is doing. Thatis notso. -But I am. hoping that, U Nu will remain in" 
‘the saddle for many ae to come. - / E 


(REHABILITATION: | 


£ 


One thing that impressed my wife dud nivself very much. there: was the 
work that was going on in rehabilitation; rehabilitating those insurgents ` 
who had éither surrendered: or been captured and brought back into the 
fold. It was quite’ inspiring that it has apparently had the effect desired. ' 
What happens is, that when these Communist boys or insurgents are 
‚ captured they are brought back:and put іпіо` а rehabilitation centre, : 
"where if they cannot read or write they аге taught to read and write, апі i 
if they can read and write thev are taught a trade. "They remain roughly: 
for one year learning to read and write or learning a trade as the case 


may be; they are paid during that time; they are paid the normal wage, . | | 


Ithink the equivalent of 82 or 84 rupees à rronth; and then in the second, . 
year they work on Government projects. . as the end of a second year .— 


. they are free to do what they like. 


My wife and, I visited a ‘rehabilitation cantre just: outside Rangoon: 


and we were’ “greatly impressed. We talked to lots of these young’men . 


there, and young women as. ‘well—the young women were being taught | 
to sew and embroider—and there is no doubt about it that some of those: 
chaps were’ taking a great pride i in what they were doing. They had. been 

taught. to be "bricklayers Or .masons `ог _carpenters or fitters, fitter- EE 
mechanics—we saw them ча lathes and it was most impressive. 
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THE ARMY 


Because of all these wide scale insurrections and civil war that have 
been going on all over Burma, I was not able to see very much of the 
Burmese Army. The Burmese Army has been fully deployed really ever 
since it was formed after we left on January 4. There has been criticism, 
I know, that the Burmese Army is unwilling to press to the objective 
when they get there. Well, when one thinks that there are brothers on 
both sides, and even the commanding officers have some of their relatives 
possibly on the other side, it is understandable when the final moment 
comes to be a little reluctant to shoot down your own brother or your 
own relative. But some of the units I saw did impress me tremendously. 


І saw a unit up in the hills—it is not a true Burma Army unit but a 
unit of the U.M.P., the Union Military Police. The с.о. was a Burman 
and he had 13 different races under him. That was a first-class unit. I 
saw another unit commanded by a Kachin, a first-class unit. I met a 
Chin, who was a Lt.-Colonel also in command of a unit. I did not see 
his, unit but his morale certainly was extremely high. Не told me his 
unit’s was also. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 


Now I think I had better turn to economics. With that sort of back- 
ground of the troubles that have been in Burma ever since we left you 
can well imagine Burma’s economic problems have been immense. 
Burma when we left in 1948 was possibly опе of the most devastated 
countries in the world. It had been fought over continuously since 
1941-42; there were vast numbers of arms all over the country; many of 
her towns were completely destroyed and her largest cities, Rangoon and 
Mandalay, were very badly destroyed or damaged. So that with the 
best will in the world, and the best administration in the world, many 
many years must have elapsed before Burma was back on her feet, com- 
parable to pre-war days. 


Burma before the war was a very wealthy country. She used to export 
about a million tons of oil a year; she used to export about 350,000 tons 
of timber, some of the best timber in the world, teak. She used to export 
silver, about six million ounces, tin, tungsten, lead, and above all she 
used to export about three million tons of rice. The Rangoon Delta is 
the biggest rice bowl in the world. In this devastated country many 
years would have to elapse before all those products could be brought 
back to their pre-war state. | 
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When. the Burmese Goverment Е over, the Goverment was `` 
socialist’ in-character and it went ahead: witk. nationalization and indus- ` 
trialization. They took over from us many of the concerns that were ` 
existing, the timber concessions, the cement factory, sawmills and many 


. Others, and they had further - ‘schemes! for nationalization and. many ' 


. schernes for industrialization. In 1948, although they were not producing : 


. any silver or much teak, they were prodücing а lot of rice 'and they were 


selling . that rice for a very good price. Alf Burma had been able in the 


.. intervening years, between 1948 and now, to continue to sell her rice, 


and to have got the price she got for it a few years earlier, her financial - 
problem to-day would not be so acute а5 it is. - But, like- many of us, I 


think Burma was a bit unwise in that when the market was falling Burma 
"still tried to get a very high price for het rice The world seemed to be 


- „short of food and here was Burma prodüc: ng rice in large amounts. 16б 


lookéd to be fairly safe and as a result’ Burma pluinped for many big 
schemes of industrialization. -I think 1,15 possible that historians will 
say that Burma’ made the same mistake as -Pakistan did cver jute, asking - 


i. too high г a price; with the result that the world said, “ No; we won't pay 
` that price. We will either eat something else i in: the case of rice or we ` 
_ Will use something else in the case of jute.” So in the last year or so 


Burma has.found it extremely difficult to find markets for ter rice: — . 
That would not be so serious if all the other products I told you-about, 


` the oil and the teak and the silver and the tin and the wolfram were being — 
_ exported on a scale similar to that оЁрге-жат. дау, but they are not. Burma . 


to-day is not exporting any oil. In fact she is importing. She is exporting 


‚ but little teak at the moment. The silver mine up in the north is. exporting | 
. but.only a third of what it used to before the war. The Mawchi mine . 


which used to produce tin and tungsten—and Burma used to be the biggest 
producer of tungsten in the Commonwealth—is not working at all. 

So Burma has had to rely really on what she has made from her rice to`. 
carry out all these tremendous projects of industrialization; ard with the 
rice. market falling down she found herself in.an extremely precarious. 
position. І do not think that this precarious position is going to remain 
for very long. `-А new oil refinery is being put üp at the present moment 


.." and it is hoped that that will bein operation this year. нео that is so 
' Burma will stop importing o. > 


"When I was there, owing to the. control - of large areas having been 


- wrested from the insurgents, the teak trade wes starting to move again ·.. 


and some :8,000 logs of teak came down the river. A few days later Ї- 


saw on a Rangoon river three large rafts of-teak, so the teak is moving | 
again. The Mawchi mine it is thought- -will be opened at the end of this’ 


year or early next year. Here I must digress a little bit' and. refer: to the 
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joint ventures which the Burma Government is now taking out in the 
industrial field. 


JOINT VENTURES 


Itold you just now that Burma started to nationalize and to industrialize. 
When she found that these projects were becoming a tremendous drain on 
her foreign capital resources she entered into a number of joint ventures. 
In 1951 she entered into a joint venture with the Burmah Oil Company. 
The: Burmese Government hold 33 1/3rd per cent of the undertaking of 
the Burmah Oil Company (1951) Ltd. She is entering into a joint 
venture with the Mawchi mines. She has entered into a joint venture 
with Unilevers. Unilevers are putting up a soap factory outside Rangoon 
in the very near future. She has entered into a form of joint venture with 
Evans, the pharmaceutical chemists, who have put up a large pharma- 
eutical factory just outside Rangoon. 

To return to the question of rice. When I was in Burma I examined 
certain figures that were given to me and I discovered that rice represented 
some 80 per cent of her economy, whereas in pre-war days it was about 
40 per cent. So one can see the very vulnerable position that Burma is in 
and will be until such time as her oil is moving, her teak is moving, her 
tin and wolfram and her silver and everything else are moving as they 
were in pre-war days. 

Unable to obtain markets for cash for this rice, Burma entered into a 
nuniber of barter agreements with many countries—with China, with 
Ceylon, with Yugoslavia—and then there have been missions since I left 
from Rumania and from Israel. Burma wants cash. Mer foreign 
holdings of cash have come down over the last two years, down to a figure 
which in the eyes of all financial experts is an irreducible miniroum. 
Burma is anxious for cash in order to carry on with her industrial pro- 
gramme and her other works. . No one can say that a barter agreement 
is satisfactory—you cannot evaluate a pound of rice with a spanner. But 
Burma was forced to barter because of the fact that she had this tremen- 
dous quantity of rice in store for which there was apparently no available 
market in the world able or willing to pay cash. 

It is unfortunate that most of the countries that entered into barter 
agreements with her were or are countries on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain. When Khruschev and Bulganin were there last December, in 
addition to presenting the Prime Minister with a two-engined, eight-seater 
aircraft and promising to equip a technological school, they also said 
“ We will take as much rice as you can offer " but they did not mention 
anything of cash. But I did see in the press the other day—I have 
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not hàd it verified—as a result of another Josse going to Burma, that І 
Russia has agreed to take 400,000 tons of rice from, Burma a year and to 
pay cash. 400,000 tons is not a tremendous amount when you think : 
that Burma may have two or: two-and-a-half million tons surplus a year 
for export, but even so it is quite a nice tidy little figure. Since I left I 
believe the Americans have taken up some 600,000 tons of Burma rice 


`: for issue to Pakistan, but I heve not had any veuilication of that. 


"The situation is that for the next year or so Burma is'goirg to be in à 
. very difficult position owing to the almost impossible task to-day of being: 
able to sell.her large rice surplus for cash, and that puts Burma in my view 
in a very vulnerable position. I hope that her old friends. will be able to 
come to her rescue to do something for ker, otherwise people. wae are 
possibily not our friends may. step in. 

I have spoken for half an hour. I can go on for a + lot longer but. per- 
haps it might be better if I were to try to answer questions from you, and | 


. to, elaborate on those, for those of you who would be interested in any 
. particular phase of Burmese affairs, T will do my best to answer questions. 


\ 


DESCUSSLON 


The Ciana said he understood Sir Hubert to say їй: тїсе герге- 
sented 80 per cent of Burma’s sentono but presumably it represented -` 
80 per cent of her trade. | . 


Sir Нивкат said that was so. 


A. member. asked whether беге was. а sufficient number gf trained | 
Burmese or other nationals to carry out the work of ће: industrial under- . 
takings. ' It was said there were more Britishers in business in India now: 
than there were before Partition. What was. the position in Бао, 


dn particular and in Burma generally? * 


` Sir HUBERT replied , that there were not as many Britishers in Bubs 


` now as there wére before the transfer of power. Whether tae Burmese . 


had sufficient people to run.her industrialization schemes was a moot 
point but she was prepared: to take advice. An industrial.mission had 
produced blueprints for the projects which might be undertaken and 
Burma had taken е? to heart.and gone aheác. Some of the. recommen- 
dations were«in his view yey dubious assets, in particular the erection: of 
a steel mill. 
: There was йо iron ore in Burma: There WES, however, a vast amount 


of scrap as a result of the war and a. steel-inill could be Kepi going for 


E 


Ja 


six months or longer possibly, but the Minister of Industry said he wanted — 


— - half à million tons of ore a year to keep the steel-mill going. Whether Bur- ` 


ma was wise to go ahead with that project one did not know. A hydro- 
electric scheme. had been proceeded with and. it would! probably be: in 
operation in 1957, with an output of 80,000 kilowatts | day. To what 
use that tremendous output was going to be put was not clear and again 
it rather looked as though the cart had gone before the horse. There was 
an idea of using itto turn bauxite into aluminium, but as far as he knew 
there were no vast deposits of bauxite in Burma and therefore it would have 
to bé produced from outside. A small milk factory had been put up which 
was completely up to‘date. There was а Dane in charge of it, but unfor- 
tunately he could not get sufficient milk to operate the factory.. Another 
factory set up was turning out millions of pills every day in an endeavour 
to prevent illness, and a British firm, Evans, had been brought in to run 
it. |The Burmese did not seem to be frightened to oring in the expert 
to do the work he himself could not do. 


Ii answer to a further question, Sir HUBERT said the Ava Bridge was 
completely rebuilt and also the Goteik bridge in the north which was abso- 
lutely essential for bringing the silver-and lead concentrates down from the 
Bawdwin mine. A tribute should be paid-to the Burmese railway which 
in spite of the tremendous troubles in the centre of Burma and elsewhere, 
had functioned the whole time. ` 


A member inquired about the state of Burma’s communications. 


Sir HUBERT said that there were fairly good roads in the Rangoon 
area, but over the next year or so, the roads throughout Burma might 
deteriorate because of the shortage of foreign material. Bitumen for 
sealing the tops of roads was not produced in Burma. It had to be 
imported, and' he understood none had been imported in the current year. 
The railways ‘were functioning. The Rangoon port had been tidied up 
and work had started on its extension, but.it would be several years 
before that was completed. 

There was a large number of buildings going up all round Rangoon, 
and the Government had supported tlie building of schools in a big way. 
The University in Rangoon was being greatly extended. Big State 
schools were being put up in most of the cities. En 


А member asked about the supply of technical labour. His experience 
of scientific personnel was that a Burman in a RENE capacity wanted 
a higher salary than a qualified Indian. 
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‘Sir HUBERT said. that the Бш had nas s Ы а Ные атаа а 


i of living than the Indians and that was why. they wanted a ‘higher salary. D 14 
` He had not seen enough of the industrial concerns to answer the question 


fully. The. steel factory was only in skeleton form. The broadcasting: 
station: that was going up would require a large number of technicians, 

and technicians wére being trained for that work. ` The demand for 
technical laboür in the Burmah Oil Company : was more.or less the same 
as іп pre-war days: . It did not have so many Europeans but it seemed to 


be finding 1 no difficulty. 


— The €— dup iue his Beeston. asked ‘whether. there ` was. much "S 
drafting. of Indians into the pose or whether it was ` bs the Burman: for ` 
Burma " now. ' e : ; 
Sir Новвкт Said the ЕРА were moving out rather thar. going into 
the country. The Burmese were e being юг by their leaders to take | 


the place of the Indians. 


A mince said that before the ‘ war the Madras money y lenders, owing 
to the’ rigidity of the British legal system, were gaining control of a great 
deal of land in Burma. The natural thing would be for the new Burmese 
Government to reverse that: situation, and perhaps they might be told 


У what the position .was. 


` Sir HUBERT said that when the: war Sume. about 60 pei cent of the: 
rice bowl, the Delta lands, had been in the hands of Indian money lenders. 
There was an act on the stocks in 1940 unde- ‘which the land would be ` 
returned’ but owing to the war was never acted-upon. The Burmese 
had now faken that land and redistributed i it among the Peasants: d 


Sir Huseer i in reply toa farther Weston: said that beftire the retreat z 


.- in 1942 oil -refineries were destroyed to deny the oil installations to the 


Japanese. A refinery was now being put up in Syriam which would be 


' capable of a throughput of about half a million tons of oil and by-products . ·. 


a year. That would suffice for Burma but would not allow. much or any 
for export. Burma oil was rich and had a high paraffin content. .Vast 


`7 quantities of wax were made and. at the moment some 450 tons of wax 


was exported per month. 
There were.hopes that oil would be found down in the Delta and there had 


` been a little trouble between the Burmah Oil Company (1951) Ltd. and i 


the Government. The. Company were anxious to-get.into the Delta as 


m duckly s as RS to try to find fresh supplies put the Government: were us 
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making difficulties, probably quite naturally, because the area was un- 
settled. It was reasonable to suppose that more oil would be found 
other than in the two areas which were producing at the moment. It 
appeared that neither the Burmah Oil Company or any other company 
was prepared to go ahead and enlarge until fresh supplies were found. 


Sir STANLEY REED, in proposing the vote of thanks, said that he had first 
gone to Burma 54 years ago. He could imagine no more beautiful a 
sight than a sunset in Mandalay, which was then in a perfect state of 
preservation. On one occasion he had been to see some oilfields and 
had ‘afterwards driven in a bullock-cart to pick up the steamer. On 
arriving at the river bank there was no steamer, and after an hour or two 
there was still no steamer. There was no other way of getting back, but 
eventually the Governor's'yacht came down the river and he decided to 
hail it, although a companion did not credit him with the “ unmitigated 
cheek "' to do so. 

What a welcome Sir Hubert had been given when he went back to 
Rangoon. A man who had represented the Crown had gone back as a 
friend. 

They thanked Sir Hubert most cordially for a refreshing address, and 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence for presiding. 


Himalayan Exploration 


By Professor KENNETH MASON, мс 
FORMERLY OF THE SURVEY OF INDIA 


PROFESSOR KENNETH MASON, MC, who recently retired from the Chair of 
Modern Geography at Oxford and who spent his earlier years in the Sur- 
vey of India, spoke on * Himalayan Exploration " to a joint meeting of 
the East India Association and the Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, 
Park Lane, S.W.1, on Wednesday, May 2nd, 1956. Sir JoHN WOODHEAD, 
GCIE, KCSI, Chairman of Council, presided. The address was illustrated 
with lantern slides. . 
Sir Jonn WoopHEAD: We ате fortunate in having as our speaker this 
afternoon Professor Kenneth Mason, who is to talk to us and also show 
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E ] ‘us slides on Himalayan Exploration. It is а great pleasure for me to 


"am 


ME 


preside to-day for it affords me an opportunity to meet him once again 


~ after the, lapse of many years. We. first met in Delhi as ‘ong ago as - 
_ 1928, when the Himalayan Club was beirg formed.. Professor Mason ` 
; took а very activé part in the establishment ‘of that Club and he was 
` Editor of the Club's journal for. nearly 20 yzars. Colonel Mason is a ^ 


great’ authority on the Himalayas, having as an officer of the Survey of . 


' India spent much time working in that superb mountain region. . He has: 


the honour of having been awarded the Founder's"Gold Medal of the 


- Royal , Geographical Society for work in the Karakoram. Again in 


1913 he was in charge of the expedition connecting the Indo-Russian 
Surveys of the Pamirs, and in 1926 was the leader of the Shaksgam У 
Expedition. After retiring from the Army aad the Survey of India, he ` 


‚ "was for over twenty years Professor of Geography at Oxford. Iam sure 
- he found the work of that post most congenial and the fact that he held it 


for such a long period is a tribute to tlie success with which he carried 


out its duties. We ‘shall. look’ forward-to Professor Mason’s talk on ` _ 


exploration i in the Himalayas with the greatest interest. 


| Professor MASON: I am going to talk this нода about: the middle 
period of British Himalayan exploration. Же йо not always realize that 


‘British rule in India lasted only a matter of less than 200 years between 

_. the battle of Plassey and the handing over of power to India and Pakistan 
: in 1947., The first fifty years of this period added little to our knowledge 

, of the Himalaya; the East India Company were engaged in wars and 


surveyors were mostly busy іп’ the peninsula of India. The last fifty ' 
years have been a period o£ к climbing rather than one of | 
pioneer exploration. ` 


It is therefore the 19th century ST I shall idi about this ЗЕ . 


— Му. excuse for doing so is that few of the vounger: generation realize 


the immense amount of knowledge gained by the small bodv of British 


» officials in India during that century; and waen I say: -officials I mean 
7 пої only the Survey of India, but also Indian Civil Servants, forest 
officers, road and public works engineers, settlement, revenue, and 


political officers. When young men go to the Himalaya to-day they | 
sometimes think they are going into unexplorec country. To some extent 
this is true of the higher mountains of Pom but it is ia not so 


"^ the greater par of the Himalaya: west of it.’ 


- At the end of the 18th century: -we knew very little abaus the aga | 
Our best map was, that compiled by James Rennell, first published: as 


part of his Map of Hindoostan in, 1782. It was based on d'Anville S 
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. Carte de l'Inde published thirty years earlier, in which Tibetan topog- 

raphy had been drawn from the work of Chinese lamas. By the end 
of the century, only six small British expeditions had: gone into the 
Himalaya. Two had been invited to Katmandu in Nepal to advise the 
ruler on his difficulties with Tibet; four had been sent by Warren Hastings 
through western Bhutan, and two of these under Bogle and Turner had 
reached Shigatse on the Tsangpo in Tibet. Rennell's map showed the 
Himalayan river courses entirely wrong. No one knew the heights of 
any of the mountains. 

The Andes were then believed. by geographers to be the highest moun- 
tains in the world. When W. S. Webb, early in the 19th century, made 
the first.observations for the heights of the Great Himalayan peaks, and 
calculated that of Dhaulagiri’ at 26,862 feet, he was derided in Europe. 
We now know that Webb’s height was within 70 feet of the truth, that it 
is the seventh highest in the world, and that theré are more сае а hundred 
Himalayan summits highér than the Andes. 


POLITICAL EXPANSION 


. The interest in the first fifty years of. the last century lies in the fact 
that exploration was largely the result of political expansion. The first, 
event was Napoleon's threat to India; it led to the East-India Company's 
despatch of envoys to neighbouring countries, including Charles Metcalfe 

_to Ranjit Singh, the ambitious ruler of the Punjab. The result was the 
treaty of: 1809, which led the British to take a greater interest in the country 
east of the Sultej and their northern flank in the Himalaya. Robert 
Colebrooke, Surveyor General of Bengal, who died in 1808, had already 
persuaded the Maharajah of Nepal to allow him to explore the Ganges 
Sources, and had sent his able young lieutenant, W. S. Webb, to survey 
the river’s course. Webb, with another officer, Captain Е. V. Raper, 
of.his regiment the 10th. Bengal N.L, and that strange adventurous 
character of the early 19th century, Hyder Young Hearsey, explored the 
Ganges to within about forty miles of its source in the Gangotri glacier. 

Another interesting adventurer of this time is William Moorcroft, 
veterinary. surgeon. to the East India Company, who had charge 
of, the. Company's stud farm at Pusa, near Patna. In 1812, he 

' and .Hearsey, both disguised’ as fakirs, travelled’ right through the 

Kumaun Himalaya into Tibet. Here they were detained by the Tibetans, 

but with the help of two Bhotias near the border returned safely to 

India. Such journeys were by no means easy. ` Apart from the lack of 

roads and maps, the Gurkhas of Nepal had expanded westwards into 

Kumaun and- were generally hostile to intrusion. They were also en- 

croaching southwards on to territory in the occupation of the Company. 
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. . Kt was this encroachment that brought about the Anglc-Nepalese war efl 


1814-16. · The treaty which followed fixed, the western boundary of A 


.. Nepal at the river-Kali, but closed Nepal itself to British exploration’. | 
` and penetration throughout the whole period of British rule in India. . 


“И was out of respect for this treaty,- lóyally kept: bv both parties ids 
it.for 140 years;.that compelled British atten-pts to climb Mount Everest © ` 
to be made from the Tibetan side, and to avoid Nepalese territory until 
after the second World Маг. After this treaty, Kumaun came under . 
the protection of the East India Company, and explorers were quick to 


. goin. John Anthony Hodgson was appointed “ Surveyor of Ше north- | | 
* west mountain provinces," which now included Kumaun, with James `- 


Herbert as his assistant; ; they at once began measuring bases and observing | 
the high mountains, ` P 

The next twenty years aré interesting becaus2 of the Mops of explorers КУ 
who made their names.: The Gerard brothers (Captain, Alexander and. | - 


‚ his. brother, Dr. J. G.) in 1817 passed through the “ middling-sized : 


village of Simla ” and explored into Bashah-, Spiti and’ Kanawar; they - 
, crossed iost of the passes into the Baspa valey.. G. №. Traill, the:first . 
deputy-commissioner . of Kumaun, a benevolerit despot in his domain, . ~ 


. ` travelled extensively between 1817. and 1835; a pass across the main range." 
; between Nanda Devi and Nanda Kot is still known by his name. Farther 


north-west, Moorcroft and the geologist, ‘Trebeck, in the twenties үеге’ 
_active'in Ladakh, before their deaths at Andkhui in Afghanistan in 1825. 
The traveller G.. T. Vigne also made extensive explorations in the thirties” 


“in Kashmir, Ladakh and Baltistan, and wrote an шин poole on 


these countries. , 

^ pamust not go into ‘details and can only. kack an outline of iow the; Б 
pattern of knowledge changed. By the end of the thirties we already `` 
knew the main routes and valleys. The political set-up was then altered” 
by'the death of Ranjit Singh and by the S:kh wars. which followed. 
With the annexation of the Punjab, the Company again had an exposed. 


. mountain flank and once more officials.and surveyors had to go in to 

.increase our knowledge. The boundaries of Kashmir now under the 
21 Maharajah Gulab. Singh, both. with thz- neighbouring Company's 

: provinces and. with Tibet; were unknown, and Lad now. to be determined, ` 


The Commissioner appointed for this purpose was Alexander Cuntiing: · 


^ "ham, who had’ with him as doctor and natu-alist Thomas Thomnison, 

` „and as his assistant*Henry Strachey, one ‘of the two famous brothers 
‘who did so much in Kumaun.: Together they covered much of Rupshu, 

| Eastern Ladakh and Baltistan. . Cunningham ‘was the first to trace the. ` 


alignment of the Zaskar range}. Strachey discovered the greet Siacken - 


| | glacier i in thé Karakoram, though he did not realize its: length; Thomson. | 
NO ce uM M. | 


was the first European to cross the Sides pass, 17, 480 feet, between the 
Nubra and upper Shyok valleys and the first to Teach the Karakoram 
. pass.: These are two important passes on the main trade-route between 
Leh and ‘the Central Asian towns of Yarkand and Kashgar. 

Among other travellers with scientific interests : were Richard. Strachey, 
who studied the geology ofthe Kumaun Himalaya and made a collection 
of some two thousand plants in this region; the great naturalist of the 
mid-century, Sir Joseph Hooker, who travelled and, collected in Sikkim 
' and the eastern borders of Nepal; and the three Schlagintweit brothers, 
who travelled over many parts of the Himalaya; not as is ‘often thought 
as independent scientists, but under direction of the Company. Men 
were in fact already pressing into the Himalaya i in all directions and laying 
-the foundations of much scientific work. 


SCIENTIFIC SURVEY. 


I now come to a ‘period "which i is of н interest to me personally, 
becaüse I was myself trained as a mountain surveyor, and spent much of 
my early active life surveying the Himalaya. Tt is the period of scientific 
.Himalàyan survey and dates back to the great work of Sir George 
Everest, who went to India as a young artillery cadet in 1806. He became 
assistant. to William Lambton, the founder of the Great. Trigonometrical 
Survey of India in 1818, succeeded Lambton in 1823, and ruled as Sur- 
veyor General from 1830 until his retirement in 1843. He conceived 
and 'measured the arc of the meridian from Cape Comorin in the south 
to Banog near Mussoorie in the outer Himalaya, and planned and laid 
out the geodetic framework of triangulation that covered the whole of 
India, on which all subsequent accurate.survéy was to be based. Before 
his day, the latitudes and longtitudes of places were of varying accuracy, 
and maps were often loosely controlled by rough astronomical observa- 
tions, made by light portable instruments. Everest's arc and the series 
of great triangles and quadrilaterals tied all the future work together. 
His successor, Sir Andrew Waugh, extended the work along the Hima- 
layan foothills, and from these further - ‘triangulation nets were observed 
deep into the mountains. 

It was from the stations of these geodetic series of E that 
the first accurate observations were made to the great peaks. Among 
those made in 1848 from the north-eastern series were those to the great 
peaks of Nepal, including one listed as xv, which was computed in 1852 
to have a height- of 29,002 feet, proving it to be the highest known moun- 
tain in the world, a position it still holds: Thirteen years later, when all 
efforts to find a native name for it had failed, Sir Andrew Waugh, with 
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- the m of the ешш Б of. India, КЕ it Mount Everest; ‘after’ 
"his great’ predecessor. It displaced Kangchenjunga (Ix) whica had already E 
. taken the-place of Dhaulagiri. West.of Nepal, the north-western series ~. 
- . was ‘extended into the Punjab, and in the early fifties branch chains of. 
triangulation. were observed from stations in the Kumaun Himalaya and . 
in Kashmir, until the whole of the mountains were covered with. accurately .- 


fixed points and: peaks оп which detailed survey could be. based. 


The topographical survey Берап іп Kaskmir in 1853 under Captáin : 


. T. G. Montgomerie. He planned the survey and first saw the giants of · 


the Karakoram from the 16,000 foot survzy station of Haramukh in 


Kashmir. In 1857, the year of the Indiar Mutiny, these peaks were - 


observed by George Shelverton, and a year later one of them; the great 


pyramid K2, was computed at 28,250 feet, so relegating Kangchenjunga. © 


‘to third place. Thus, by the end of 1858, the three highest mountains: 


were known accurately for position and height; xv, noi yet named. 


Everest, 29,002 feet; K2, (its désignation in the old records} 28,250 feet; 
and Kangchenjunga, the sacred Sikkim mountain, “ the Five Treasuries 


of the Great Snows,” 28, 146 feet. There are nineteen mountains in the ' 


Karakoram over 25,000 feet in height, six. being. above 26,000 feet." In. ` 


1861, Captain Н. Н. Godwin-Austen, an cfficer of the old 24th Foot 


(now the South Wales: Borderers); who .was.attached to the Survey ' of | 


India, explored the. glaciers which descend from these grand mountains. : 


He was probably the most daring mounta‘neer of-his дау and a beautiful 


draughtsman, and I. had the personal privilege of knowing him and hearing 


of his travels from his own lips. In 1888 it was suggested that his name 
should be given to K2, but this suggestion was not accepted эу the Royal 
. Geographical Society:nor approved by the Survey or Government of 


secondly that, with the single exception cf:Everest, personal names are 
inappropriate for these great. natural features. 


.The survey of Kashmir, Ladakh, and the Kumaun Himglaya w wás com- _ 


— . India, first on the grounds that. he did not discover the. mountain, and `- 


pleted by 1863. Precision . instruments had been’ carried: up the“ 


mountains, huts and cairns often being built on or near. the.summits. 


‘No fewer than thirty-seven mountains over 29,000 feet had been climbed 
and observed from with the theodolite, five above 21,000 feet. But ' ` 


now India had come under the Crown and officers were forbidden to go 
beyond the frontiers. Yet our trans-frontier maps were still very poor, 
and something had te be done about it. This situation usliered in а hew 


phase of: exploration. J. T. Walker and Мопіротеліе of. the great . . 


Trigonometrical Survey began to train Indians to explore the regions 


forbidden to British officers. The first two to be selected. Nain Singh. — 
and his cousin, Mani Singh, were. mucus troar the Pu DB of. Milam i 
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in the Kumaun Himalaya beyond i Nanda Dev They were sons of the 
two brothers , who had befriended Moorcroft in Tibet as long ago as 
1812. Both had travelled in Kumaun with the Schlagintweits. They 
were brought to Dehra Dun, taught to use the sextant) and compass, 
how to count and record their paces, how to write up their observations, 

and generally. how to make route-surveys. | | 


ROMANTIC PERIOD 


To my mind this is quite the most romantic period of exploration. 
It is the period of Kipling’s Kim, with Russia, and the “.great game " in 
Asia as a background. · During my service in India I took the opportunity 
of looking through the records of these men, and found them of great 
interest. Time does not permit me to detail their journeys, and T shall 
confine my remarks to a few points. Collectively these Indian explorers 
became known as “ the pundits,” though all were by no means Hindus; ' 
some.were Buddhists, others, especially those on the north-west, Muslims. 
A few were engaged: on political work as well as on survey. Their work 
was generally secret, and they- were known by designations or initials, 
often the last sounded letter of their name and the first.. Nain Singh, 
who helped to train others, was generally “ the Pundit,” or “ Pundit 
No. 1.” Mani Singh was GM; Kishen Singh, a brother of Mani Singh, 
enlisted as Krishna, became the famous AK. These, with others, worked 
mostly in Tibet. On the north-west frontier the best-known were “ the 
-Mullah " (Ata Muhammad), “ The Mirza” (Mirza Shuja), and “мА” 
(Abdul Subhan). These.gave us our first maps of northern Afghanistan, 
Chitral, Swat, and the Indus gorges—the old Buddhist route of “ ће 
hanging chains." Their work being secret, they travelled often in the. 
guise of holy men or traders. АК generally travelled as a Tibetan lama, 
counting his paces with a rosary of-a hundred beads (the Tibetan rosary 
has 108) and keeping his records in the drum of a Tibetan prayer-wheel. 
His most notable journey lasted from 1878 to 1882, when he passed 
through Lhasa and reached the extreme north-west confines of the 
Chinese province of Kansu, having been robbed'and stripped by bandits 
in Chang-tang. Other pundits deserving mention are Hari Ram (мн) 
who made the first circuit of the Everest group in 1871, and Rinzin 
Nam$yal (RN) who first mapped the circuit of Kangchenjunga. 

One story bears retelling. Kinthup was not a trained explorer, bu 
- the servant of a Chinese lama of the Darjeeling district trained in survey 
by Captain Harman of the Survey of India and sent by him to trace the 
course of the Tsangpo of Tibet as far down as possible. On arrival in 
Tibet. the Chinese lama turned. false to his mission, sold Kinthup into 
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slavery and decatuped ‘to China. . ` Kinthup escaped and toók over the 


` mission and traced the Tsangpo through ‘Pemakoi-chen „down to ‘the - І 


monastery of Магрипа where he took refuge: From: here; оп. the pre-... 
tence of visiting other holy. places, he madz several short journeys, or- | 
one.of which hé reached, Olon, within thirty-£ve miles of the Brahmaputra | 
plains of Assam. He’ eventually returned tarough Tibet to India, after — 
being absent about four years. ` By this time Harman was dead and it "was 
not üntil two years later that his successor Н. C. B. Tanner, engaged on . 
the survey of Sikkim, wrote down’ Kinthup's story. Being illiterate,’ ` 
Kinthup had to rely ori his. memory; he lis-ed the places through which .: 
he had,passed and described. them. A rcugh map ‘was compiled by. 
Tanner, but though his story was credited by the Survey of India it was not 
‘generally accepted by geographers until scme thirty vears later when ` 


Е. M: Bailey and Н. T. Morshead explored the great bend of the Tsangpo и 


` in 1912, and provedit true. «>: 
^ It must not be thought that during tke.‘ * pundit period ” British ' 


7 explorers and surveyors were idle. 'G. №. Hayward was active in 1868 E, 


. when he reached Yarkand, and the following year explo тей the Yarkand 


river sources. ‘He was murdered in Yasin ir 1870 in an attempt to reach <` 


the Darkot pass in order to explore the sources of the Oxus. The two | . 
` Forsyth missions to. Kashgar in 1870 and 1873-4 also brought back E 
' valuable information. With Sir Douglas Forsyth were three British `- 
officers, all trained in survey, four Indian surveyors, including . the twa 
“ pundits.” AK and NA, a doctor-naturalist and a. geologist. | 
Much. information and mapping. also resulted from N.W. ЖОНЕ: 
expeditions, where for twenty years, frem 1878.to 1898, Sir Thomas | 


‚ Holdich had an almost unbroken period of szrvice, and an uncle. of mine, .- 


- Alexander Mason, .was a very active intelligence officer. “There were ^ - 


. others also who crossed the frontiers in disguise; such as William Watts 
McNair who in 1883 penetrated Kafiristan d:sguised as a Muslim doctor. | 
` None of these men was encouraged to-write or talk of his. exploits. 

In 1887. Francis Younghusband made his famous journey from Peking 
across Asia to. Yarkand and over the Karakoram by the Muztàgh pass ` 
to. Kashmir. He-crossed the pass withou: tents, with no specialized 

' knowledge: of mountaineering, and with no climbing equipment; nor · 

© could he light a.fire for fear of. attracting: Hunza raiders., The pass was ` 
` not crossed again for thirty years. This wes the first сї three important - 


- . journeys by Younghusband. : : The establishment of the Gilgit Agency-by `` 
Algernon Durand in 1888 and the pacification of the northern frontier . · 


. "as the result of the Hunza-Nagir war in 1891, led to the detailed explora- _ 
. "tion of these two states, and ushered in a new era of mountain adventure. ^ ; 
| With the. Берио of one climbing ‘expedition by W- W. ‘Graham in: 


1883, which was the subject of much controversy, no climbers had gone 
to India with the main object of climbing mountains. In 1892, Martin 
Conway, afterwards Lord Conway of Allington, led his expedition to 
the great Karakoram glaciers, and in particular explored and mapped the 
great Baltoro glacier and its head branches in the neighbourhood of к2. 
In 1895, A. Е. Mummery, С. Hastings and Norman Collie made their 
daring attempt to climb Nanga Parbat, an attempt which cost Mummery 
and two Gurkhas their lives. Charles Bruce, then a young officer in the 
5th Gurkhas, was with both Conway and Mummery. The last expedition 
I shall mention is that of Douglas Freshfield round Kangchenjunga in 
1899, which in a sense opened the campaign against this great mountain. 

Time does not permit me to say much more. From now onwards, 
mountaineers began to dream of reaching the summits, but the most 
interesting period of pioneer exploration was over. The first steps had 
been taken towards the conquest of K2, Nanga Parbat, and Kangchen- 
junga, though it was still more than fifty years before their summits were 
reached. The ascent of Everest was discussed before 1900, but both 
approaches through Tibet and ihrough Nepal, were forbidden. Even 
the bottom rung of that ladder was unknown. 

I cannot close without a tribute to General Charles Bruce and Tom 
Longstaff, the pioneers of mountain exploration during the early years 
of the present century, and without one to my old chief, Sir Sidney 
Burrard, Surveyor General of India, who in 1909 decided to re-survey 
the whole of the Himalaya and first gave me the chance of seeing these 
grandest of all mountains and working among them. I had the good 
fortune, as a young officer before the first world war, to complete the 
triangulation between India and Russia over the Pamirs. 


QUESTIONS 


In reply to questions, Professor Mason assured his audience that there 
were no mountains higher than Everest, Most estimates of the heights of 
mountains were based on aneroid or barometric heights, and these were 
based on some datum and a constant atmospheric pressure. He was 
unable to say whether there was much trade these days between India 
and Tibet or much crossing of the passes between the two countries. 
Probably more Tibetans crossed the border into Indian territory than 
vice versa. . 

Asked whether he considered the view of Kangchenjunga from Dar- 
jeeling to be the finest in the world, Professor Mason said that in his 
opinion it was probably beaten by that of Nanga Parbat from the moun- 
tains of Gor near Gilgit across the deep valley of the Indus. Here at 
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about. 10,000 feet you can-look down.tc the Indus at about 3 ‚500 feet. ` 


'above:sea level and to the summit of Nanga Parbat, 26, 660 feet, about | 
Cutters miles away, giving a view of 23, dd feet of rock, snow, andi ice., 


VOTE OF TEANKS Ti 


' Sir FRANCIS Low: I have taken it) upon myself this ino to propose 
the vote of thanks because during the first war, when I'was a very junior 
officer in Mesopotamia, I became a sort of assistant to Professor Mason, 
_or Major Mason as he then was. I had started iri the world of journalism .. 
just before I'joined the army; and this presumably was the reason . 
why. I was seized upon to become a tempcrary Intelligence Officer: I , 


was taken on first at Divisional Headquarters, and then I went to lst © . 


Corps Headquarters, where Major Mason was in chargé-of intelligence. :. 
It was quite an education for me, I can asstre you; to serve under him., 
When in the hot weather the war. was not unduly disturbing us, Professor’ 
Mason became very interested in the traces in that part of the world of 


s . Alexander the Great. I remember him getting highly intrigued about 


the.number of parasangs Alexander and his men could do ina day. І . 
think he himself got on to the track of Alexander and tried to work out ` 
how many parasangs constituted a day’ s march. ` | 
We are very grateful to him for. coming here to-day to fell us about the 
early days of the Himalayas... We have hezrd lately in this and other 
bodies: a good deal about the glamorous. exploits of climbers, who have. 
gone to the top „of these mountains.. I think it is. very: important to . 
remember, as Professor Mason has reminded us, the great pioneer. 
work which was. done in the Himalayas by British and Indian surveyors: . 
The whole. world of mountaineering is urder agreat debt of gratitude - 
to them; and I am sure. you will agree, as I said before, that the world- 


famous climbers of the last few years owe much of their success to A 


the pioneer work carried out by {ће Survey of India for over a century. 


` That is worth remembering, and it has beea recalled to us апа preserved . 


for all time by Professor Mason in the classiz volume wbich he himself 
produced last year entitled “ Abode.of Snow.” The record of Himalayan; 


À ·, pioneering and exploration i is one of which I think we—-both British and. 
. Indian—can be.very proud indeed. I have very great. pleasure-in asking. :: 
. you to accord a шу vote of thanks to Professor Mason and, alse m 


our Chairman. е 


The North West Frontier: Re-visited 
By SR ОГАЕ CAROE, KCSI, KCIE | 


** THE: NORTH WEST FRONTIER REVISITED " was the subject lof an address 
delivered by Sir OLAF CAROE, KCSI, КОЕ to a. joint meeting of the East 
India Association and the Over-Seas League at Over-Seas House, Park 
Place, S.W.1, on Wednedsay, 16th May, 1956. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
HAILEY, OM, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, presided- over a large attendance. 


Lord Haitey:. I know you would like me on your behalf to welcome 
back Sir Olaf Caroe from his visit to India. I do not know whether to 
describe it as a visit of business or a vist of pleasure. Anyhow it is a good 
deal of the tradition of India to have a combination of the two, to turri 
your business into pleasure and your pleasure into business. Business 
I know it must have been for Sir Olaf, but it must have been also a pleasure, 
a very great pleasure to have the opportunity of visiting old haunts, old 
scenes, meeting old friends and renewing old memories of the past. I 
suppose we all envy him; Гепуу him anyway that opportunity, but perhaps 
envy is not quite the right word because we all rejoice in the good fortune 
of a friend and anything that will make him happy. Iam not very much, 
myself, in favour of allowing our meetings here to become the scene of 
repetition of reminiscences of the past. But just for once I will indulge, 
because the scenes which he will describe and of which we shall have the 
benefit now are scenes which are new, I think,.to many here. My 
recollections go back to the days before Curzon visited India and before; — 
at. all events, he laid his hand on the rule of the Punjab over the Frontier. 
In those days Dera Ismail Khan was part of the Punjab and I was Assistant 
Settlement Officer in Dera Ismail Khan. Although my functions were 
confined entirely to this side of the Indus, I do remember once in very hot 
weather on the edge of the Mahsud country when the Commissioner in 
charge of that part of the Frontier came under the grave suspicion 
that he was getting rid of some rather troublesome Mahsuds by 
putting a price on their head. Those were the early Victorian days of 
Victorian morals when that kind of thing was not looked on with very 
great favour, and there was just a little bit of a scandal about it. But 
although we do not live in such strict days now, and although it is quite 
а common thing to put prices оп the heads of our friends or our enemies, 
І do think that some of us who remember those days must be very struck 
by the great fall in the value of money. It comes home to me when I 
realize the very small sum which my friend the Commissioner used to 
screw out of his political allowance in order to pay for the heads of 
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Mahsuds. I compare that with the terriic sums which the Colonial 
Office now is having to give for the Kikyu who are not, after all, fighting 
men—sums enormously greater than would secure tie occasional and 
very scarce head of a fighting Mahsud. But I must not zo on; I must 
cease and hand you over to what I krow will be exceecingly interest- 
ing and entrancing reminiscences of the visit of Sir Olaf Caroe to 
the North West Frontier. 


SIR OLAF CAROE 


Sir ОГАЕ Canok: It is аг inspiration to anybody to have Lord Hailey 
in the chair, and may I say without impertirence what a jov it is to all of 
us to bring him back from Africa, even for a short time, to memories of 
his life amid earlier scenes? Well, I had a wonderful trip on the North 
West Frontier of Pakistan—the most heart-warming reception I think 
that any one could have had. I am not going to be nostalzic; one must 
live in the present and, so far as one does not live in the present, look to 
the future, and I am quite sure that the Pathans have a great future. I 
went out for two months on the invitation of the Pakistan Government, 
and the idea was that I should write a bcok. А great deal has been 
written about the Pathans, but it is mostly things like tribal tables and 
expeditions, and books like “ The Story of the Guides " and all that kind 
of thing, very much from the point of view of the British officer who, 
certainly when he got to know him, always loved the Pathan, but, I 
think, sometimes did not look far into history.» There is a gap to be fillec 
in showing what a tremendous part the Pathan has played in history, in 
the history of Central Asia and in the histcry of the whole of the Sub- 
Continent including India, not only what is now Pakistan but also India, 
and what a part he is destined to play in the future in the light of that 
history. That is a thing that needs to be done, and, if it is possible, I am 
going to try to do it. f 

I went everywhere; it was quite unsponsored, this tour, and I went 
everywhere that I wanted to go and saw aimost everybody I wanted to 
see. І went up and down the whole of the Frontier; I stood on the top 
of the Lowari Pass looking into Chitral ir. the North, and went down to 
Quetta in the south. I was able to visit by car all the six Districts, and 
all the-Agencies except the Khyber. 1 never go to the Khyber Pass if it 
can possibly be helped; it is one of the dullest places on the Frontier and 
you can see it anyway from Peshawar. Ialsc went to Lahore and Sialkot 
on the way up and also, of course, to Karachi. I met Mr. President as he 
now is; I met Mr. Governor, as he now is, although I find he is really 
called “ Lat Sahib "behind his back, and I met Dr. Khan Sahib who 
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used to be my Chief Minister for two years; I saw alot of him. I met the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Defence people of Pakistan; I met the 
Information Ministry, who were extraordinarily kind to me, and I met 
very many of the old friends that I had wanted to meet. It was a most 
inspiring experience. ` 

It is a most extraordinary feeling one gets when one crosses that bridge 
at Attock. You really do feel as if you were coming home again. I 
think there are a great many of us, Englishmen, who feel that, as I cer- 
tainly do and did again and, in spite of Lord Hailey being here, J am going 
to say that I was immensely struck when I went from the Punjab to the 
Frontier; more so when I left the Frontier to go back into the Punjab; 
what a much finer country the North West Frontier is than the Punjab 
to be in and to look at. I had a Punjabi driver from Lahore, an old friend 
of mine too, and on both occasions he remarked on the change. Even 
the crops seemed inferior in the Punjab. 


A DIFFERENT ATMOSPHERE 


It is very striking how, when you cross that river, you get into an entirely 
different, an Iranian, atmosphere. You feel the plants change, the rivers 
run clearer and faster, the mountains look different, there is a keenness in 
the air, the crops grow better, there are fruit trees everywhere, the birds 
remind you of the West, and the whole thing looks quite different and 
you know you have come to a different country. It was an inspiration 
to cross that river at Attock and go up past the spot where Khushhal 
Khan, the great Pashtu poet, is buried and on to Peshawar. 

After Peshawar and Marden came a visit to the Frontier States, where 
I was entertained by the Rulers. I had an amusing experience in Swat, 
which many think to be one of the most beautiful countries in the world 
—in its way as beautiful as Kashmir. The old retired Ruler, he is not 
really old by modern standards, but he considers himself old enough. to 
go into religious seclusion except when there are chakor to be shot, and 
he will come out of his religious seclusion for that; I will not tell you what 
chakor are. We went out on a cold morning, it was in February, that part 
of the Swat Valley is nearly 4,000 feet above the sea, there was snow quite 
close, a lovely glitter of sun on the snow-peaks with this marvellous Swat 
Valley spread out in front of us and the forest rising up to the snow, and 
there were the chakor and the old Ruler made to pass me a hot bottle. 
І said “ I am not as weak as all that, old boy,” and he said*** Well, you 
wait." Anyway when we got to the ground he said ‘‘ Now you must go 
and make a line round the skirt of the hill, you go and shoot up there on 
top, because there are more birds up there.” So there was I wandering 
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round. the top; scrambling over those: rocks. - I had pet: on chapplis - 
(sandals) after many years; they throw your balance out rather, and by 
about noon I simply could not go any further, although there was a man ` 


' on each side of me. There was the old Badshah.of Swat, about 75, not: 


very. old, skipping about on the hills like enything, and he said “ Well, ` 
there you are," and he had paid me out. 
I think a great many people make a mistake when they ‘gp to Swat and ' 


‘do not go to Dir. Dir is.a very differert place to Swat.. The Ruler of ^ 
: Dir is old fashioned, but the capital of Swat {the old man, has handed’ 


over to his son who is even more go-ahead than he was) in these days is 


E a modern looking place with an hotel and al that sort.of thing. Dir has 


эк any hotels; it hasgot rest houses and an old- fashioned appearance about 
“But Dir in many ways is quite as impcrtant a place as Swat if only 
= one thing; it is next дост to Afghanistan and, another thing, the road 


to Chitral -goes through Dir, and. another thing Bajaur; which is very > 


much а sort of no-man’s land affording Ш> Afghans some opportunity > 

of making trouble, is next door to Dir. I think therefore that Dir is an . 
area which wants a great deal of attention.: Rather typically, the Rulers 
of Swat and Dir are on the'worst possible terms. There are historical 
reasons for that. “So that is the reason why if one goes to Swat one ought 
also to go to Dir. The welcome in both places is delightful. I should 
say in passing that Dir has refused to send any represen:atives to the 
Legislature.. One -of the great things that has happened since the One- 

Unit Plan was brought in before the new Constitution was that there is |. 


now representation for the Tribal Areas and the Tribal States and Dir 


has refused so fat to-send any one in. Well; that you may say is a short- 


n THES ees but I think that patience will ко do the trick. 


Я OF. CHANGE 


E 


I was being constantly, asked what signs of ciis I noticed. Well the 


- first thing I noticed at once—I had not been there since 1947—was the 


absence of Hindus and Sikhs. . It hits. you at once. On the railways, in 
the towns, it is astonishing to a man like me to go about Lahore and ѕее 
no Sikhs. In the. villages particularly, to se» nothing but Muslim shop- 


. keepers strikes somebody who has not.been there since 1947 as. very 


extraordinary. Everywhere, I mean in PeshaWar.Bazaar and everywhere, 
one is being hit in tHe eye by this. It is very extraordinary, incidentally, `` 
how Muslims, Parachas and others, have tasen to shopkeeping and are . 


А * usually doing well i atit; That is certainly one of the things that struck ine; 
` Incidentally, I noted that there was rather a different attitude to Sikhs to 


what there had been when I left їп 1947 and. what I had supposed there 
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would: be now. There were ketel parties of Sikhs who came to Lahore 
and were extremely well received and obyiously loved coming back to their 
old town. They were being taken round and treated very hospitably, 
which I thought was a very good sign. There is, of course, a great and 
historical antipathy between Pathans and Sikhs, the Sikhs| having at one 
` time conquered the Peshawar Valley and most of iwhat was the 
Frontier Province, and having engaged in.so many battles: over this, that 
and the other. But, I think there always has been a kind of unwilling 
respect between the two peoples—the Sikhs of the Central Punjab and 
the Pathans of the North West Frontier. And I saw signs of that, rather 
unexpected signs, as I went around. ` 

The-next thing I noticed was the industrialization. It seemed to me 
remarkable how far the Pakistan people and Government—it is not only 
the Government because there are many go-ahead people with money 
who have done a great deal in private industry—have gone in the industrial 
line. Оп the Frontier this consists mostly, I should say almost entirely, 
of the processing of agricultural and pastoral primary products. For 
instance, they have, I believe, what is one of the biggest sugar mills in 
Asia near Mardan and they are building another one at Charsadda, 
each of them processing over 30,000 tons of sugar a year, which is about 
a sixth, I think, of the total requirement of the whole of Pakistan, both 
West and East. And before I go any further I want to say that my tour 
was entirely confined to West Pakistan arid did. not include East Pakistan. 
I did not go to East Pakistan and when I was in West Pakistan most of 
my time was on the North West Frontier. 

Going back to industrialization, I have mentioned the sugar mills; the 
next thiug.is tobacco. There is a great extension of tobacco cultivation; 
there always was a lot of tobacco cultivation in Hazro, a Pathan country 
just on the Punjab side of the Indus, and in Swabi and, to some extent in 
Charsadda, mostly on wells. Now it is enormously extended and has gone 
on to the canals too, and you see a great deal of this cash crop. There 
is a very noticeable extension of sugar-cane cultivation too. Sugar-cane 
and tobacco are grown on a large scale in the Peshawar and Mardan 
districts and there are many signs of agricultural prosperity. 


, MONEY FOR THE PEASANT 


Generally, the small peasant proprietor is well represented in the land 
tenure system of the Frontier, and consequently the sale of cash crops 
at good prices is bringing money into the hand of the peasant, a very 
sound developmerit. Nowadays you,see also tobacco-processing works 
all over the place, and in addition there are many textile mills but not 
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Шеге... But on the Frontier: there are two well established: wool textile - 


"T factories using a certain amount of imported wool, айа also ‘wool: from. - 
`- the local sheep. One of them is at Bannu and another is’down at | 
Harnai in Baluchistán. I heard they were doing very well. A great deal ^. 
‚ of that wool is the best wool that exists in the world for carpet making. ^" . 
. . It is not much good for. blankets and so on, but it is absolutely first class. - 

- for carpets., It has, therefore, considerable export value. - | 

There is alsó a 'good deal of canning Бесалѕе the area round Peshawar 2. 

ртозуз-а great deal of very excellent fruit. I am.not talking- about the- - 
. - Winter crop, which is some of the best oranges in the world, but.the > ` 

‚ peaches, apricots and plums and 50 on of tke early spring which are un- 
- rivalled, and there is a remarkable extension of orchards. Altogther the ` 

` Peshawar, Mardan ànd Bannu areas, where there is so much irrigation, JE 

| X are. amazingly fertile. They look тоге. decutiful than they did in our..,. 

.time. The trees: have grown: up more; irrigation has been extended ied 
й particularly in the upper Swat canal ‘and -he whole country looks as 

green . as England: It is:really an amaz-ngly, beautiful country and ` | 
‘probably not far from being. agriculturally the: most productive: area in .-— 


cotton: mills on iie Frontier рее ites а ог. grow Eod cotton _ 


thé whole of Western Asia. I do not know the whole. of Asia, but I - 


know Persia pretty well. I know bits of Afghanistan and I know bits of ... 
: the Levant Coast and in the ‘parts'of the Mus:im world that I have visited 
—and I would not except еуей thie Nile Valley—I have never seen anything -` 

‘+. better than the cash crops and also the fruit crops which grow in Peshawar, | 
Mardan. and Bannu. -It is obvious that the people are doing very well - :. 
` ош of them. . 

That ‘is all rather about thie Districts, ind I have not ‘mentioned фе : 
Tribes yet. . My i impression’ was, that security; thatis to say moving about --. 
'on.roads and-that kind of thing, is better now than it was.certainly | - 
„during the last ten years of British rule.in -hese parts. In the period ' - 
: 1924 to.1936 or so, we had. things pretty well taped and they werè going `. 
very nicely. But the last ten years was а difficult time in some ways and,” 


there. was a good: deal of local insecurity. -My impression is that the 


of what · you might call. tribal: relations. They still pay the annual 


. Pakistan Government have done. very well'in-this line and that they have. >- 

' got the confidence of the tribes; I saw а great many.cld tribal friends ` 

such: as.the Mohmand, Afridi and Shinwari Maliks around Peshawar, 
.. and: the Wazir and Mahsud.Maliks in Waziristan: I met them over tea... 
. and:so on and had lots. 'of chats, and I got -he impression that on the . 

. whole, they. жете. pretty well satisfied "with the way- things are going. ~~. 

. The Pakistan Government.have. maintained very much the same system -.- 


| allowances: шы, are a vey: small figure really, and: they still work а 
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through the Jirga system, have the same political agents in the same 
places'and, most important of all, they still go in for every type of recruit- 
ment both in the irregular forces and in the-Army and in the other forces. 
The irregular forces, that is to say the Scouts and Militias, are stronger 
than they were at the end of the British period.. For instance, the Karram 
Militiaisabout 2,000 now against about 1,300. Thetwo Waziristan Militias 
are about 4,000: each against about 3,000.each in our time, and the 
Khyber Rifles also are stronger and the Zhob Militia are much stronger— 
they have got 3,000 against about 1,600, I think. They have had to do 
that partly because of their policy of relying more on irregular forces for 
policing and managing the tribal areas and less on regular forces which 
have been withdrawn. I rather think that about the only regular force 
across the border is one battalion in the Khyber Pass. Otherwise in 
the whole of the tribal areas there is nothing except these irregular forces. 
Incidentally, there is а new Reserve of Scouts at Thal, which is very 
centrally placed as every one who kows that area. will recognize. 


POLITICAL REFLECTIONS 


So much for law and order. Now perhaps you would be rather more 
interested-to hear some purely personal political reflections. The main 
thing, of course, is that while I was there the new Pakistan Constitution 
camé in and just before I was there, last October as a matter of fact, 
what is called the One-Unit. policy was put through. The One-Unit 

policy consisted of amalgamating all the Provinces of West Pakistan into . 
one Province with the capital at Lahore. It was the background of the 
new Constitution that you should have these two equally balanced 
units; the first West Pakistan, consisting of the Punjab, the North West 
Frontier, Sind and Baluchistan, as one Unit; the second East- Pakistan 
as the other Unit, balancing one another without: all these provincial 
divisions in West Pakistan. Of course that is a reversal of the Curzon 
policy of 1901, under which the Frontier Province was created. I always 
thought that the creation of the Frontier:Province at that time by Curzon 
—perhaps I was prejudiced—was right at that time. I think that the ` 
Punjab officers did not ‘spend long enough up there—and I have been 
reading a lot about the 1860-1900 period—not long enough to win the 
confidence. of the Pathans and speak their language as well as it was 
necessary. I think, too, that it focused Pathan thought and drew the 
Pathans in the.direction of what was then All-India and is now, of course, 
Pakistan, in a very useful kind of way. It made the Pathan’ conscious of 
being part of this side and not the other side in a way that was very 
necessary in 1900 and had extremely useful results. . But I was also in 
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the Frontier Province, when I was Governor and before, during the time 
when. there was a Ministry there, and I also think that during the last 
period from about 1935 onwards all the paraphernalia of the Ministry 
and so on was too top-heavy for such a small place. Politics became too. 
localized and the whole thing was top-heavy and there were dangers in : 
that. So that although in the then circumstances the 1901 separation of : 
the Frontier was right and had excellent results, I also think that in the 
altered: conditions the:Pakistan Governmen: were right to go in for this 
re-amalgamation policy. One result, of course, has been that what we 
used to call the raunag—you all know what raunag means, it means 
polish, in Urdu it means the life of the placé—the raunag of Peshawar had 
disappeared. All the life and loveliness had, to a large extent, disappeared 
and in Peshawar there were no more’ Ministers, there were no more 
Legislatures, there was not .even а Governcr and there were not many 


` tongas in the streets. and one. had the sort of feeling of the place being 


rather deserted. ‘When I arrived I went to Government House and the 
late Governor had become the Minister for Tribal Affairs. Не was 
split off from the rest of the Cabinet at Lahoce and was living in Govern- 


: ment House. While I was there he left, resigned as a matter of fact, 


and I was left all alone in Government House for two nights—I felt just _ 

like a ghost. Incidentally, while on this subject I would like to reassure 
you, as I have already reassured Lord Hailey, that Government Houses 
are being magnificently kept up both as rega-ds those fine mansions and 


` their lovely gardens. In fact; in some. ways, I think that the present 
- custodians are even more garden-minded than we were, which is saying 


a great deal. In Lahore they have even started making lakes, and in 
Peshawar they have made a great lawn, which I always wanted and could. . 
never afford to do, and the whole place looks’ very beautiful arid is well 
kept up and not only the Government House gardens, but also the public 
gardens and generally the gardens as a whole. For instance, the Scouts’ 
rus across the border are беи well zared for. 


ONE- UNIT POLICY 


‘Nog back again from Vids to T e As I say, when I arrived in 


. Peshawar there was a set-up which rather surprised me. . This was that 
` one of the Ministers from the West Pakistan Government—his name is 


Qurbran Ali Khan, and he will be familiar zo many of you as а very . 
well-known police officer—was the Minister of the West Pakistan 
Department of Frontier States and Regions and he was living in Govern- 
ment House. Well, he disappeared while I уаз there; he resigned. · I 


believe the One-Unit policy was a right one. But I still thizk that it is: 
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not possible to conduct day-to-day Frontier administration from Lahore 
or from Karachi. In Lahore you do not understand the Frontier at all; 
you are not in the Frontier atmosphere, you have an absolutely different 
feeling altogether. Cross the river at Attock and things seem to be 
quite different. The tribes do not come down’ to Lahore. Moreover, 
the home of the Commander-in-Chief is at Pindi. What has happened 
is that instead of having a Governor on the administrative side the old 
Frontier Province has been divided into two commissionerships, the 
. Northern Commisionership, like the old Commissioner of Peshawar, 
and the Southern Commissioner of the Derajat. The Punjab district of 
Campbellpur has been added: to the Northern Commissionership and the 
. Punjab district of Mianwali to the Southern Commisionership, so as to 
make enough districts. ,The Commissioners are also responsible in 
rather an uncertain sort of way, it seemed to me, because the thing has 
not yet been tried out, for the Tribal Areas and development therein. I 
rather doubt—and this is entirely my own view—whether, given the 
Commander-in-Chief in Pindi, there is anybody of sufficient standing 
on the civil side up there to deal with these affairs. You have also got 
to remember that Tribal Affairs attract foreign responsibilities, as we all 
know from the Pakhtunistan business. At any time there may be a flare 
up on this Frontier. We know what lies beyond —an Afghanistan, weak 
and rather distracted, and beyond Afghanistan? We have heard of the 
dispute that has been going on over the Durand Line. Having mentioned 
the Durand Line, I would like to say that Sir Anthony Eden's announce- 
ment of 1st March that the British Government regards this Line as the 
international frontier of Pakistan was greeted with great satisfaction in 
Pakistan. And more so when, in the sEATO Conference, which took 
place at Karachi when I was there, on the initiative, it appears, of Mr. 
Casey from Australia, an announcement was made that the SEATO 
Powers regarded the Durand Line as the limit of their responsibility. 
Well now, those two announcements are very helpful. I have often been 
asked whether the Pakistan Government really wants anybody from 
outside to butt in and say what they think about their Frontiers and this, 
that'and the other. . My impression is that the. Pakistan Government 
values forthright political pronouncements on matters: of importance of . 
that kind a good deal more than rather vague promises of economic aid. 
What helps them in their exposed position is a clear and definite assurance 
that other people stand behind them in matters which they have near to 
their hearts and which are absolutely vital to their existence. 

Now I ought to mention the Constitution. I studied the Constitution 
very carefully in its relation to Frontier affairs. What used to be called 
Tribal Areas are in the new Constitution called “ Special Areas” ; I 
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cannot go into this.in great detail. Article 218.is the Definition. боой 


and the substantive Article in the Constitutior: is 104, defining the executive 


‘authority of the Centre and of the West Fakistan Province as regards . 


. ,these Special ‘Areas. The Centre has been ziven in case of necessity.an ^ 
` over-riding power and responsibility, but the executive authority of the . 
"West Pakistan Government: doés extend to the Tribal Areas-subject to: -. 

: what-the President on the advice of his Central Ministers thinks to be the . 


right thing to do. I foresee that there. may be a good deal of difficulty : 
before all this settles down; inevitably there will Бе. The Centre pays | 
for most of these things, Watch and Ward and so on; the Province pays ' 


; < for development. When you get a written Constitution and two authori- - 


ties are engaged, it always takes some tme for ccnventions to be 
established. Sudden winds blow across the Frontier in a most extraor- ` 
dináry way. ' You have only got to read history to see 3t and crises arise 
without very much notice. It is very important that the- authority to - 
deal with those crises should be properly defined. There will have to be _ . 


. an adjustment period during which the Centre and the Province have.to 
: find their way through to a convention which will enable them to deal : 


with these sudden crises.. 
As regards Pakhtunistan, the 1 nearer you pa to the Fronte: the less it 


means. I did not actually go to the Kyber, but I went into Mohmand . . 


country, I went into Dir and Swat and üp.the Kurram and into both 
Waziristan Agencies, and they just laughed at it. You hear alot about . 


_- it in London, quite а lot in Karachi, a certeiri amount in Lahore, very 


little in Peshawar and next to nothing i in Waziristan. The only practical 


effect is occasional long range sniping. A few bright characters go into . - 


places like Jalalabad and take. little Afghan money and then indulge in 


some long-range sniping at some fort or otàer, and it is not régarded `“ 
. seriously at all.: But you have got to remember that things have still to 
‚ settle down. : What is the position of the Рагһапѕ in Pakistan under the 


new Constitution going to be? .I think this Pakhtunistan business, 


' although it does not at present appeal to the tribes a oit—in fact they ` 
laugh at it—has a great nuisance value on ths larger international stage: ~.” 
- Every one, I must say this because every one says it up there, every oneup `` 

. on the Frontier is convinced that India is encouraging, it through their 


Ambassador in Kabul.. You ask for proof, ‘and -they say the thirig 


Eo speaks for itself, and then someone asks if іс is not really the Russians . , 

"who are doingit. : The reply i is: “ What is the difference? Look at what |. 
`В. and К. haye.been doing in Delhi and Kabul; they are in the boat with 
' India over Kashmir and telling the Afghans that Pakhtunistan, as they _ 

:  callit, belongs to them.” There is a certain danger in this because there 


are: оне elements:on the Frontier led. by Adbul. Ghaffar Khan, 


the younger brother of Dr. Khan Sahib, which are still talking in terms of 
Pathan nationalism. Although he is careful not to identify himself with 
Afghan propaganda, it is rather amusing because he just puts Hukumat- 
-i-Pakistan instead of Hukumat-i-Britannia in his speeches. With this 
amendment he was giving exactly the same speech as I used to listen to 
when I was Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar. In fact to him, it seems, 
the last is worse than the first. But on the other hand Dr. Khan Sahib, his 
brother, as we all know, is now the Chief Minister of West Pakistan. He 
is in a difficult position: We do not know what the position will be in a 
few days, because it is complicated by the winds of Lahore politics. Let 
us hope Dr. Khan Sahib will be able to hold his position, for it is really 
important that somebody who does know the Frontier should be in the 
West Pakistan Government. I would not like to prophesy, but Dr. 
. Khan Sahib is a very remarkable man. Не has enormous courage and 
he is quite prepared, I think, to face up to anybody, including his brother. 
I happened to be going on the. same day as Abdul Ghaffar Khan to the 
village of Topi, where the old Nawab Sahibzada Sir Abdul Qayyum lived 
and is buried. I had gone to his grave, for he was a friend of mine and 
a man for whom I had an enormous admiration. I think people may 
have been more interested in what they call a * ziarat"' to the grave of 
Abdul Qayyum than they were in giving a welcome to Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan. 


A BRAVE EXPERIMENT' 


Well, I have finished my time. There is just one thing I would say in 
conclusion about this business of bringing the Tribes into representative 
institutions. It is a brave experiment and, of course, the tribal system 
is very much alive in the Pathan tribal belt, tremendously alive, and it is 
probably more organized and tightly knit than any tribal system anywhere. 
They have their own system of democracy, which is all public and in the 
open. When there is opposition in Jirga, the opposition will be over- 
borne, unless it is strong enough to overbear. The whole thing is argued 
out and the majority opinion gets its way either byrude eloquence, or by force, 
or threat of force if necessary, but the decision, as given, is the decision of the 
wholetribe unanimously. Well now, that does not work in with the ballot 
box. How are you going to get these people to find their representatives in 
Parliament? І believe the right way to do it is what was tried in Wazi iri- 
stan. I have some pictures here if any one wants to see them; they are 
most interesting. You have the Jirga in the ordinary way, the political 
agent tells them they must find one member or two members for the 
Legislature. “ Go away " he says, “ апа come back in a hour or two or 
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three hours’ time, or to-morrow, and tell me-who your representatives аге. 
in your own мау.” And this is what they did this time іп Waziristan in 
,a.most orderly manner. They came back, made a man stand up and . 
said ** Here is our representative." Other systems have been tried. ‘You 


can make the Maliks or what is called the Lungi-holders, that is the. | 


people who get ће allowances and so on, ballot. But ballot boxes; they | 
distrust the ѕесгесу and do not understand them. Another -system is . 
that when there are more nominations than there are people to be elected, 
you can make people stand in different places of the-arena: The supporters. - 
of Sherif will go over there, the supporters of Mahmud Khan will go over ` 
there, the supporters of Umar and so on will go over there. That will 


not work; it might easily lead to a riot. “I believe the right way to do it : 


is to tell the tribes that they have got to find their own representative in 
their own way. That, ladies and. gentlemen, i is, all. Ї 


| QUESTIONS 


MARGARITA BARNS : Could you give some information about the new : 
Republican Party and what has алны to Abdul Qayyum Khan? 

Sir OLAF Canon : Xl mean, of course, iot the ЕТС Кһап 
whose grave I.went to see but Abdul Qayyum Khan who used to be the 


Chief Minister of the North West Frontier. On the first point, Dr. Khan , 


'. Sahib when he became Chief Minister in his delightful way said he was 
not going to join the Muslim League; he Was above parzy altogether. А 
lot of people then pointed-out to liim that it is'all very well for a Governor - 
to be above. party but rather difficult for. a Chief Minister, and that ` 
obviously if he is going to hold. his position he must have a party. Тһе 
Pakistan Constitution is what you might call a British type Constitution 
and requires that the Government should have a- majo-ity in the Legis- 
lature and the Ministers belong to that. majority and be in the Legislature 
themselves; it is not of the American type. Realizing this, Ee started the 
Republican Party and he thinks that is a good name.which will cash in. 
As regards Abdul Qayyum Khan; һе had not got any Ministerial position 
and I think he is in Karachi practuns at the Bar; I dia not ку see 
him. 


Mr. 5. Н. CHOWDHURY: Did you Sete any changed in the conduct 
‚ of the Frontier people? А | nee 


* 


SR od Саков: І must say I did not — They аге still the same __ 


delightful people: and the most hospitable people уоп could коншу Hang 
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. met. I used to drop into the village guest houses unannounced to see 
old friends and if my old friends were dead ог something, their sons or 
their grandsons were there and I got the most marvellous reception. As 
I say, I think the tribes are rather more orderly, because you cannot 
accuse the Pakistan Government of being a kafir for one thing. But 
really, you know, the Pathan does not change very much essentially; he 
is still the same delightful man that he always was." Ithink he is becoming 
more industrial-minded possibly; he is making a lot of money. 


Mr. A. C. C. HERVEY : Did you visit the University and the Islamia 
College, and what do you think its state is now? 


Sit ОГАЕ Canoe : I most certainly did. I spent a whole day there and 
was ‘most interested. I rather directed my inquiries away from the 
scientific side because I am not a scientist. I was chiefly interested in 
what is being done in the Arts faculty, particularly the Pashtu language, 
because I think that the study of Pashtu is a thing that ought to be con- 
ducted very seriously—not only the Pashtu language but Pakhtu-Wali ' 
generally, the whole Pakhtu tradition. In Peshawar University they have 
a professor named Maulana Abdul Qadir, no doubt known to you, who 
is head of this faculty and I think they are very much alive to that. They 
are also alive to the question of trying to make higher education available 
not only to people from the Districts, but to people from the Tribal 
Areas and there are a lot of scholarships and bursaries and things of that 
kind. But I could not give you the whole detail of the academic set-up. 
The place looks grand. Quite suitably, the old buildings of the Islamia 
College have been turned over to, Arts and all the new buildings are 
science and technical. As for the new buildings, some people do not 
like the architecture but I do not think it is all bad and it goes quite well 
against the Kyber hills. | : 


Sir HAROLD ЅНООВЕВТ : It seems to me that the hospitality that the 
. speaker received in Swat and that which he received in Dir sounded 
rather intriguing. Would he have time to tell us, seeing that the form of 
hospitality in Swat was to take him out chakor shooting, what was the 
special form of hospitality i in Dir? 


Sir OLAF САКОЕ : Well, it was rather like going into a village guest- 
house. In Swat, there is a hotel. and I went to dine dressed in a dinner 
jacket with the Ruler and the Ruler's son and that kind of thing, but 
when I went to Dir, the Nawab received me with his chadar throwri over 
his shoulder and like an old Pathan. I was taken up to the guest house 
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and his son was put on special duty to stay "with us the whole night to see 
that nothing happened and then 1 was taken for a scramble up the hill 
behind and shown the graves of the Shaaeeds, the mar:yrs who had 
perished in the Kashmir fighting, and the whole thing was like going into 
a rather large scale Aujra. That was the only difference really; it is the 
same Pathan hospitality but more traditional. I was given a drink in 
both places! 


Mr. J. P. BRANDER : Could you tell us about the feeling in Pakistan 
about Kashmir? The feeling in the general population and the intelli- 
gentsia. We get the idea from the Indian papers that a good deal of this 
agitation is rather artificial. No doubt taere is deep feeling, but owing 
to the difficulty of getting India to relinqu:sh her present hold on the 
country, seeing that possession is nine-terths of the law, it seems to me 
that any change would be impracticable. ` 


Sir OLAF CAROE: І can assure you that the feeling is not artificial.and 
was shared by myself when I went to Sialkot and looked at the line of the 
. Pir Panjal snows and thought that I could not go up there. І can assure 
you that every Pakistani knows in his heart, every one that I met, that 
Kashmir, at any rate the Val'ey, will come to them one day and that they 
feel deeply. It is.not artificial, there is nothing artificial about it. It 
seems extraordinarily unnatural, particularly. for the Pathans, who ruled 
in Kashmir for a long time. There are stil. quite a lot of Pathans in 
Kashmir who still speak Pashtu, particularly in the Lower Sind Valley, 
and there is a sort of affinity and feeling that Kashmir is part of the same 
sort of affinity and feeling that Kashmir is part of the same country. It is 
next door to the Hazara district; you just go up a bit furtaer and the 
country does not change very much. There is a long tradition of Pathan 
history which has to do with Kashmir. One 3f the most famous Pathan 
proverbs is “ Unto every man his own country seems іс be Kashmir.” 
They are always talking about Kashmir; it is their paradise as well as 
that of others. There is nothing artificial about it and there is a general 
feeling everywhere I went that justice is on their side as regards the 
Valley. I think they would compromise over “ammu or parts of Jammu; 
I mean they certainly will not compromise cn paper, but I think if it 
came to the point, and they really got the. Vzlley and the bits south of 
the Valley, it would*be a different thing, for that is the part they are 
really interested in. It seems so unnatural when you go to places like - 
Sialkot, Rawalpindi and so on, all up that line, and you look at those 
mountains and realize what strong ties Kashmir has with :he Rawalpindi 
Division of the Punjab and also with the Peshawar part of the North-West 
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Frontier—very close ties in history and a great many racial ties as well. 
The people of Pakistan have no doubt in their minds that they will get it 
one day. 


The CHAIRMAN : I feel that there is really nothing left for us now but 
to voice our sentiments of gratitude and our expressions of enjoyment 
at what Sir Olaf Caroe has given us this afternoon and I know there is 
somebody who will do that—somebody who will do it a great deal better 
than I—and I am going to ask His Excellency Mr. Ikramullah to voice 
those sentiments on your behalf. 


His Excellency Mr. M. IKRAMULLAH: I consider it a rare privilege to 
propose a vote of thanks to Sir Olaf Caroe for the address he has given 
us this evening. He has been more privileged than I have been. I have 
not seen the areas he has been talking about, and indeed when I sat here 
listening to his talk this evening I felt like a schoolboy whose copybook 
had been corrected by his teacher. I believe you will all agree with me 
that he has given us a fair report. We are indeed very grateful to Sir 
Olaf Caroe for the frank way in which he has talked about some of the 
most controversial subjects which affect the welfare of Pakistan. We are 
happy that he was able to go about and see things for himself and came 
back with the impression which he has just given us. We hope that it 
will not be very long before he writes his third volume to complete the 
gap in the history of that part of the world. Не has written about Tur- 
kestan, he has written about the Persian Gulf and we badly need a book 
about the tribal areas. I think all of you will join me in thanking Sir 
Olaf Caroe for his most interesting and informative talk this evening. 
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Dr. T. G. P. Spear at 
Students" Party 


DR. T. G. P. SPEAR, OBE, of ‘Selwyn Conese Cambridge, was the guest - 
- of honour at a tea party for students held at the Indiar; Students’ Union 


and Hostel, 41 Fitzroy Square, W.1. on Friday, 20th April, 1956. Sir 
Francis Low presided and recalled that Dr. Spear spent a number of 
years in India as a professor. 

Dr. Spear's subject was the nature of the impact of Britain upon India 
during the two centuries of intimate contact: with one another. -He noted 
that the efforts of the early British administrators to conserve.had in fact 
hastened the decay of traditional society. Ir its place Britain had passed 
to India a series of institutions like the civil services, law courts and 
assemblies, of social habits like ball ganies, clubs and committee meetings, 
of material inventions like railways, machine industries and power plants, 
of techniques like scientific methods and the English language, and of 
ideas like rationalism, humanism, democracy and nationalism. The 
national movement itself was largely based ón western concepts and used 


. largely western methods. All these things hed the effect of undermining 


Indians’ belief in their own traditional institutions such as caste, untouch- 


. ability, Ње joint family and the hierarchical ar-angement of scciety. 


With faith in traditional values shaken, thzre was now taking place a 
battle for India's soul, traditional Hindu ideas of dharma and varna 


contending with a liberal humanism tending towards Fabian socialism 


embodied in Jawarharlal Nehru, and Communism, whose emphasis iri 


. India was as much on authoritative planning by an élite as on material 
" welfare. Neither the old nor the completely new would satisfy India’s 


needs; the hope for the future was that the Indian genius woulc so combine 
the new and the old as to form, not a mere imitation or revised version of 
either, nor an inconsequent hotch-potch of both, but an original and 
creative synthesis. 

After the address Dr. ‚ Spear answered a bres number of questions and 
many differing opinions were expressed by tke students. А vote of thanks 
to the speaker was proposed by Sir John Woodhead. 
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Ceylon and the Commonwealth 
By the Hon. S. W. R. D. BANDARANAIKE 


PRIME MINISTER OF CEYLON 


I SUPPOSE it can be said with a certain amount of truth that many people 
in the West, quite understandably, do not yet appreciate fully the compli- 
cated problems that we in Asia are faced with to-day. I know that the 
whole world is faced with complicated problems. They are particularly 
complicated in Asia and I will tell you what those problems are. Briefly 
those countries of Asia, particularly like my own, who have regained their 
freedom recently within the last seven or eight years are faced with a 
problem, the problem of converting a colonial society into a free society, 
and the problem of doing so in the context of world conditions which 
themselves are in a state of change and flux. .It is when we address our 
minds to the solution of the problem that we are sometimes compelled to 
adopt policies, put forward points of view, which perhaps are not 
altogether understood in certain sections, at least, of the Western world. 
It has been said of the English author, Aldous Huxley, one of the most 
terrible sayings as a matter of fact, in the English language, that he lived 
between two worlds—the one dead and the other impossible to be born. 
I do not think we are in quite such a desperate state in the world to-day, 
but if I may slightly modify that saying, 1 certainly feel that we are living 
to-day between two worlds, the one dying and the other struggling to be 
born. As І сап see it, our duty is to let the dying thing die with a dignity 
that belongs to death, and let the new thing that is being born be born 
normally and auspiciously. I neither want to place my hands on the 
throat which already is sounding the death rattle, nor do I want to perform 
а caesarian operation, and drag out of the womb of time the new thing that 
is obviously being born. 

I think there is no doubt that we are living to-day in one of those epochs 
of history, which are altogether rare, of a changed society, of a changed 
civilization. Perhaps one of the tragedies to-day is that some people do 
not quite see it in that way and do not quite understand that we are really 
living through a changing civilization. Ала yet it is not strange. Civili- 
zations like all institutions, have their rise. They reach a certain point 
of civilization, they decay, die and give place to something new. We 
have known it right through the pages of history, whether it is the 
Egyptian, the Babylonian, the Syrian, Persian, Roman, or the feudal 
civilization. They have all given way in due course to.something else. 


* Address to the Commonwealth Press Association in London on July 5th, 1956. 
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| Sometimes the dns comes quickly & as а Alexander, in опе eee s 
- campaign, destroyed the Persian civilization. Sometimes i: comes more 
slowly as it did in the case of Rome, which gradually decayed and sank: 
г. into the twilight of the Middle Ages, until a new. civilization emerged. | 
‚ in the Catholic renaissance. “It happeried rot. so long ago when feudal . 
civilization two hundred years ago, gave place to the civilization we know - 


to-day. Well, the civilization that we do xnow tó- day i is obviously dying, 
dying hard, dying slowly, but nevertheless dying. Ме ате living in a very 


interesting epoch of history when we have to think clearly, to think ` 


patiently, to think with. understanding, ir. hammering out what may be 


the final form of a new civilization.: Thatis what I meént' Бу saying that . 


. one of our problems i isa problem of converting a colorial econoniy. into 
a free economy in the context of: a changing. world that indeed i isa ehane: 


ing world. 
"We; as I have said; Who have: recently ање ‘our fieedom,. are 
feeling our way, groping forward, keeping our minds open in’ many 


. matters and in many’ ways, in order that we may discover for S 
ourselves that form of society which is best süited to our awn need. How. 


does it work? ‘Take the subject of foreigr ‘policy.’ Our attitude, the. 
attitude of my own country, is an attitude of neutralism and is one which 


Galilee, that the Sabbath was made for шай aad not man for the Sabbath. 


i I feel that every “© jem,"- whether capitalism, communism, or any other, 


. some in the West do not understand, perhaps do not wish tc understand. T 

It is not a sign' of cowardice; it is пої а des:re to have the best of both ; 

".worlds. It i is something much more than a nsgative and passive attitude; 
something very positive: “You тау remember the saying long ago in 


“ism,” has really been made for man and:not man for some particular. ~ 


' ideology, or some particular so-called way of life. І am not prepared to ` 


sacrifice mankind: in the name of-any: si ism,” to, condemn man to what is 
almost inevitable extinction through a process of immens= suffering which 
а new war would involve. We want peace. І do not say peace at any 


power-blocs; power ‘blocs built on mutual fear and suspicion. Power 
blocs which, in the name of defence, find themselves compelled to create , 
a Frankenstein which perhaps, they themselves may not -ultimately be 
able to.control. I до пої say that we should not protect: ourselves. “We. 
must.be alert,and we must keep-our eyes oper, but we must not now think 


‘in terms of hatred of some particular country, cf some particular ideology, 


of those who belong to some. other race; be they coloured or white; for 


45 : € us } 


- price, but peace as far as it is possible to obtair. peace to-day in conformity: · ' 
"with honour and with justice.- "That is why, in the pursuit of. peace, 
some of our countries feel’that we do not wish to align ourselves with. | 


1 


in that way lies madness in the context of those very neat little gadgets’ ` 


which the human brain has evolved for the destruction of its kind. Now 1 
feel that in pursuing this ideal of peace, for us itis best that we do not align . 
ourselves with these military blocs, either of the West or of the East; that 
we preserve friendship with all and try perhaps to provide a bridge 
between the two radically opposed points of view. Neutralism, but 
dynamic neutralism, is in the interest not only of our own countries but 
of mankind as a whole. Iam glad that there is more evidence of under- 
standing, even in countries which, understandably, do not quite appreciate 
our point of view. 

We were much relieved when we read ‘of President .Eisenhower's 
statement at a press conference in his country that he understood the 
neutralist point of view. This is the first time that a statement of that 
kind has been made from that very great country, and one that is very 
welcome to us all. In pursuit of this policy—not motivated by any dislike 
or hatred of this country, of which people we have all, my country and 
myself personally, a high regard—the present Government of Ceylon 
has expressed its intention that the bases in Ceylon of Britain should 
cease to exist. As you may know, it is entirely left to us, a matter com- 
pletely within our discretion, whether we shall permit these bases to 
continue or not. We have expressed not merely a wish or desire but a 
definite intention that the bases shall cease, but we wish to do it in a 
friendly way and we wish to discuss, as indeed we are doing now, with 
the British Government the method of doing it without causing disloca- 
tion, inconvenience or embarrassment to the British Government, or 
indeed to ourselves. "We. are discussing other matters such as certain 
facilities that the British Government might like to have in our country, 
but we wish to take this step as it is one which is very fundamental to our 
thinking, but we also wish to do it while preserving the friendship and 
the close relations which exist, and I hope will continue to exist, between 
Britain and ourselves. 

We have also—I have on behalf of my Government—informed the 
Conference that we intend to take steps to make our country a 
Republic within the Commonwealth, though this does not stem from any 
personal hostility. The Queen of England is indeed a very gracious lady. 
We in our country have no feeling of dislike or hostility either towards 
Britain or Herself, but we prefer a Republican form of Government 
which we consider most suited to our country, and the Queen Herself is 
too far away with too few personal contacts to stimulate that feeling of 
personal attachment which you have for Her—a feeling believe me that 
I can understand very well. 

Í said we wished to continue within the Commonwealth. What are 
my feelings towards the Commonwealth? 1 do not think we ought to 
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| Andie’ än, mere sloppy. sentimentality: over ine Commonwealth mi ‘have. | 


. heard'it said that thére is something indefinable about ths: © ошо ' 


which keeps? us together,” which. ‘others.’ ‘do: not understand. - Г ‘do: ‘not © У 


пк .we have much to’ gain’ Љу that! kind of sentimental statement Over! , 


the, Commónwealth. . "There -are ‘of. course; certain obvious. advantages: 


. of the Comimonwealth—belonging economically to the sterling block,:: ^ 


thé ‘advantage we gain from mutual corisultations and: discussions: on ас 
- friendly basis on; various: problems : and: ‘sO on. But is that all there i$ to`. 
it2--I do. {ее that ‘there is ‘something more than: that that. ‘makes the. 


Corimonwealth ‘worthwhile: . < What. is it? ?- Many of us who are inthe. 


. Commonwealth cannot Glaira, ‘as ‘some other members. can, the hereditary B n 
E bond of relationship. with: Britain; :But-if we are not boünd together by”: ., 
the common bond'of belonging to the same ‘stock we сай at least claim to` 


` possess something more valuable—a common tradition: which the Common- -` 


x wealth countries share with Britain. . КІ тау callit so—a way of life; demo- : * 
- cfatic: ‘Parliamentary form of Government, indépenderice of the judiciary; PE 
“ап administration frée from indué political influence, free from corruption. Kd 

; There i is no: distinction or discrimination: between the Staté and the citizen; с . - 


АШ. these freedoms, the:freédóms ‘of. democracy—that valuable tradition es 


—áré ‘all. possessed by meinbers. of the Commortwealth; ` ` Other demo- 


cratic countries outside the Commonwealth do not possess: these traditions. 


“In the context of this charging world I. think there i$ a definite substantial à 
value іп that way. of life which we all share; whatever i may be our race or 
our ‘other differences. of opinion. on different subjects. "е. have thesé, óf : 

i course, . amongst us. Г ‘feel that we ought to maké a deliberate. éffort to | 

" foster this way of. life, to si trengther it, for in that way alone.has the ©. ` 


ELA 


. Commonwealth any chance of surviving. for long. Othzrwisé Í can well... н 


E see the Commonwealth shrinking gradually in the present world situation. ym 
~ shrinking gradually to a few countries bound to’ Britain by. those’ ties of 5; © 
"blood that I таепйопей earlier, and the ‘others. falling. away. I think this::. 


“18:4. line of thought. that i is "worth-while- considering. ` I know, of course, NR 


У ` that: certain ‘countriés may find it асе хо ‘adopt .a direct course of - 


"action from: the. angle. which. I mention, but: subject even'to these’ condi- | 


tions, I think there is a great. scope for thé Commonwealth i in the world т ; 
today. . For. instance, „atthe Geneva Conferénce ' on Indo-China,: Sir. 


Anthony Eden played a тйозї difficult and valuable part when he prevented 


perhaps’ à great. catastrophe: ; "The^world"was trembling on’ the brink of Y E 
7 маг at.that time and it was .probably-Sir Anthony: Eden, . assisted y v. 
“countries, such as India; whe resolved that корш with some measure. of A d 


' Success. 


sd ‘know that, theré is placé: far: a third force; "Not, ‘of: ‘course, ‘asa ы 
АШУ bloc, Duta as a midgle: Pf of life. between two реу 'on the [ 
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| right and on the left, whieh 1 think the Commonwealth i is well suited. to 
play, and in which Britain with her long traditions and service to the world 
‚ 18 well qualified to take the lead, if she-so wishes: ^: : . 

Just one word about our (Ceylon’ s) policy. ` There again. we have the 
problem of converting our economy from а: ‘colonial economy to a free 
economy suited to the trend of events in the "world to-day. We have to 
intensify the production of our thrée main crops—tea, rubber, and coco- 
nuts. We have to diversify our_agriculture; we have-to start industries. 
We ате doing so. We are starting industries not-so much for the purpose 
of export but for our own consumption—textiles, sugar, salt and its - 
by-products, cement. We have the raw. materials, and these industries 
will solve. our problem. of unemployment and also, play по inconsiderable 
part 'in redressing our balance of trade. I want to reassure foreign 
‚ investors in our country that; although our policy is a Socialist policy, 
and we have as a long-term. measure, nationalization, we will proceed 
cautiously and will discuss with the interests concerned the arrangements 
to be made before we take any steps. Stockholders need have no fear 
that their interests will be treated-in any way unjustly or unfairly by us. 
Private investors in my country will be welcome. . We shall discuss new 
projects with them and come to agreements that are satisfactory from their 
point of view and from ours so that-there’ may bé no fear that something 
terrible, some new cataclysm is going to overtake my country. 
. ^ You are living in very difficult times and 1 know there are occasions - 

when à good many óf us. may even, feel tempted to despair of man. 
Sometimes when that feeling comes over me I ‘fortify myself with the 
thought that through the dark fabric of human history there runs a 
golden thread of unfailing strength.to support man. . We have overcome 
in our long history—the history of:man—many difficulties, and I have no ` 
doubt patience and understanding will overcome. them again so that we 
can go forward together with faith in ourselves, with hope for the future 
and with charity towards each other. . We' shall not fail. 
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| канау, in: -India ‘and Abroad - 
E a By LA. МАТЕЅАМ E : т 7 


"ECONOMIC ADVISER, MINISTRY | OF RAILWAYS | 


Missa A TOTAL ROUTE vise of 34, 705, ihe Indian Railways form. Ше [ue 


Ка, mes rail transport undertaking in Asid, and the. fourth largest, railway i 
.'. system in-the world... С. k 


- With. only.: some 550: "miles of narrow gauge lines worked: by piivate. Rs 


"companies; the systeni owned and: operated directly by Government is the ` 
‘second largest. among, the. nationalized railways їй the world, the:first .” 
: being the U.s:s.R. ` Railways: . . Among? the railway systems in Asia, the .’ 


Indian Railways’ are also the largest, the Chinese and: Japanese Railways `. 


; following ; as thé second апа third in point of the route mileage. p g | 
The following. figures: of route: mileage. furnish a comparison of: the з 
i T. таймау system of India with other foreign railways : India 34,705, J арал `: 


712,456, China (Approx. 19,000; Burma 1,787, Pakistan 7082, ок... 


19,151, Canada `41,158, U.s.4. 224, 816, South aua (1 54): 13 2413, 
. France.25,600; Australia (1953-4): 26,633. yd 


The comparatively leading position. ‘occupied by the Andad ‘Railways E = 


“should not obscure the fact: that. considering. the area of the’ country ana | | 
its population, the. extent of зіву development i is low.” 


“Low RAILWAY DEY ELOPMENT 


А асе àt the allway map. yof. the world’ ficos io заба the extent : ` 


of rail: transport. in:thé country ‘and ‘of the scope for further development. г, 


- 4n this régard. ` ^ This is "brought. out еуёп more clearly ` 3y" a comparison 
‚ with some of the advanced countries of the world. Expressed i in relation 
_to the area of the: Country; India has ,onlv.27. route miles. per 1,000 sq. 
. miles, as compared. with 74 in:.W.s.A., 1204. in. the United’ Kingdom, 12 . 
in Canada, 120 in France and 87 in Japan. . er PEN 

; Yet another measure of jüdging the adegüzcy: of the transport system 
_is to’ ‘express it in relation to the population of the country. .The route 
mileage in India is only 9. рег 100,000 of population, while.the correspond- E 
- ing figures are 138: for: U.S.A 37 $E UK., 272 for Canada, 60 in France, ee 
г апа 14 for Japani e ^^ у 


In: ‘making , a comparison. of. в kind allowance D dove ‘be. 
ts made for the variations. in the density. of. population from country to. · 


- .country, the vastness, of the tertitory served, аза the extent ‘of industriali- ài 
a zation, the be avala piity of alternative means о: " transport, etc. | 


Ц 


(HIGH. “PASSENGER USAGE | 

Considering the low ratio of leans the жы work done y 
the Indian Railways, as measured by the. passengers carried, passenger 
miles, freight tons moved and freight ton miles effected, does not, how- ` 
ever, suffer by a comparison with the railways of other. countries, as may 


be seen from the figures for 1954-55 presented t in the s following table: 


di thousands) 


Passengers: Passenger >- Tons ^ . Топ 
| carried ` miles - carried — miles 
India  ... .. 1,300,224 . 38,649,312 . 115,117 . 27,018,637 
UK. se .. 991,193 20,712,000 . 283,498 22,089,487 
‘Canada .... .. .- 27,388 2,753,951 133,544 56,550,048 
U.S.A. |... .... 7,439,356. 29,286,008 . 2,291,996 549,258,800 
France ... . ...  :500,300 16,509,801 - 166,528 ` 25,404,036 
Japan’... ... 3,546,995 51,919,012 . 147,152 . 24,717,872 
S. Africa - .. . 275,039 Not available ^ — 62, 445 . 15,234,600 


An examination of the figures i in the above table would doy that the 
only railway to record a higher: figure under passenger traffic is the 
Japanese National Railway. The lower figures of u.s.a. and Canada are 
^ to be ascribed to the fact that the automobile accounts for the bulk of the 
passenger transportation in these countries. 

"The position in respect of freight transportation is somewhat different. 
The low figures of the tonnage carried on the Indian railways as | 
compared with the other railways, except those in ‘South Africa, is ' 
indicative of the ee in the таша development of the country. 


PER CAPITA RAIL TRANSPORT 


The extent of improvement that опе may бе foi in -— transport, 
both passenger and freight, in this country in the future may be indicated 
by a comparison with the sfatistics of certain other countries of the world. 

From the figures summarized in the table below, it would be seen that 
the rail journey per inhabitant in India was 103 miles in a year, as against . 
408 in the U.K:,.599 in Japan, 385 in France, and+180 and 181 in U.S.A. 
and Canada respectively On the goods side, Indian Railways handled 
per capita only, 72 ton miles, against the. high figure of 3,722 and 3,382 
in Canada and U.s.A. respectively. The. corresponding figures .for 
U.K., France, Japan and South Africa aré 435, 593, 285 and 1,158. 


de n C NONEM T EN. 


PES p at b: ИШЕ! oficial rates: of. Sue 


Australia = "i и» D vs 1% 49 
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4C capita га (1954- 5525 Bop vita. 1954-5) ^ 
i Passengers - Passenger >. - Tons ^.^ Топ. 
"Carried. -À : miles - carried. `` ‘miles 7 T 


Indi uuu (dicum “103 Ro OBOE О aet 
E ‘USA. А aem 27 °з, Š 180. 141495 -> ‚3,382. а 
fees oF cer С... Й Час UNOS ae 4068.] е 85807" л. 435 bre: 2 

"Canada... . uc LE res 1814 17 867. 23,722 
uut Japan” ето А09 aes 599... 1.691. 77.285.°: 


Francois.. 2 a 417070. 385.1. 73.887 00 593]; 


oe) Е ТЕ. Notavailable D yard mu n 


AE E ў *Relates. fo 195354. 
ae study of thésé figures ded ‘indicates. te ve levavi that has to. bs made | 
TUB. and the: ар for further: developmnm: Р 
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К “TRAVEL HAB- Т” 


vo 


Апо point worth. {ый kere i is de pidpistiqa of tlie ‘per. | 


i. "capita income spent оп rail. travel. - The ‘following table. presents. for thé ^ 


-year 1953-54 a: “comparison ‘of the. per capita national i income, рег capita .. 


: ." expénditare: on rail: ‘passenger travel апі the proportion which the lattér ` 


. bears to ‘the former. For, easier comparison, the respecive. national . 
. Currencies have been’ converted into their equivalent ines тире: value . 


UV 
io 


: Per, pha" ; 
Q^ ducas udo uS ` «Per-capita 7. expenditure 77.0.2 2 5 

z Countries oo c. national’, is Ds „оп rail г 60 сої. (3) .- 

р ES | income `; . travel ` © 40 col. (Ye 


"o 751 
. Canada ~. Curve dde. c ОТ vue po oe а 
France"... a аена dig. азбы MOS s o DASS 
айа : и o a uu ERNEUT еа е 
1.1 
0 


20 Haly." p Du Z Ыр 1,421, vate us 15. ae i : . 
i 2 


‚ арап... о а ОЮ sc. е. MB Ur 120” 
5. Africa* EC NECI e 293; ОИЕ 


"ug c RTI M By D 
n usa. ci i Iu AME Bog ee I 





"From an хаайа. of the above Данек ii is s quite Ee that the pro- 
enit to de оп = travel. of an дш petson in Indiai 1s. not: any: less ' 
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than Шш E his comics ‘in гона enn: “The Борошо spent 
on rail travel in Indià, namely. 1:1 per cerit of: the per capita national 
income, compares quite favourably ‘with that. ii most of: the other coun- 


` tries, Ше: only country to record a higher. figure being J apan. If we take 


into account the low figure of per. capita national : income in India, the. 
intensity of the desire-for travel in India; ‘should: be: ‘deemed. to be much 
more than i is reflected by the: proportion spent on rail'trável. This again 
should be sufficient to indicate the. scope for further increases in the 


aem expenditure on passenger Boxer with | a rise in the national’i income. 


Н š 
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m PER CAPETA EMPLOYER OUTPUT СА 


те interesting buc ofc comparison is tlie: Eom ratio in regard | 


to transportation ' output.. There is.no suitable. common unit in which 
one may express the transportation handled i in respect, of passengers and 


' goods; But for purposes of a. ;genéral comparison, the number of pas- 
sengers, passenger miles, tons ‘and ton miles may be expressed. as Averages 


- per employee. 


The output. per КЕТА of pu transportation thus: реа for 
Indian Railways and for certain foreign railways for. 1945- 55 may be seen 


.in the;Table below. . The averages show that with the exception of Japan; 


the output per worker, .as measured by-the number of passengers carried 


ne per employee and. passenger miles per ‘employee on the Indian Railways, ` 
: compares quite favourably with the ratios of thé-foreign railways. Тһе 


same claim cannot be made in: respect of. goods: traffic and the position 
herei is that the Indian figure i is the lowest: of all Ше: countries куду in ре 
of the average tonnage and. ton. SR ua 
‚ Volume of Trasisportation Жо. done: per einployes i in India 
. and certain foreign ‘railways. - :(1954- =) S 
Passengers. Passenger : Tons carried .. T. on miles 


carried per- miles per «o per, per 
ro 2 employee ` . employee ^ employee ^. employee . 
India! .. — .." 1,342 .'  39,882-. 5 H9. ^ 27,880 
O USA, se 72413 1 27506 . 2,158 ` - 515,878 
S EN. T 2, 1,717... 7 35,85. ° ..49b , ^| 38271 
Сааба National: Rly.. 150. |. 12,373... v: 667 >: ' 276,435 
| Pacific Rly.-.109 ^... 14726 2,3623. ^" 271,824 . 
Japan. 4. “ase 4938 SG 116,192... -75.329- :.,. 55,317 
France :;.  .. 1290 . о `1. ‚#429 -` .65,498. ` 


S.Africa... - 1409 ` NA... 00320: 78040 - 
"od І NA. Not. available, “1953. 54 | 07 " 


















ЧАТА, IN YEST MENG. d 
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mu ould, oie er, be жо Че: tat ihs росон of, a. orket lg 
also determined. by. the ‘extent of, capital equipment. provided to aid-hiin ^. 
. in his: -work. .. This is gerierálly brought: out by the. average’ investment ^ 
: made 1 іп ап industry рег employee. "The more, elaborate and: technically :: 
more "efficient - the tool, the greater the: 859: of. thé. worker and: his” 
production per "man-hoür,- brun E 

е, “The: ‘ratio’ of capital ` investment vafford + ar. important, clue to: “the inger" к 
of. -productivity: of labour and “of. the :standard.:.of the. teclinique і in the. 
industry, Disparities | in. the’ employee. "averages: of. capital ' investment : i 
máy: Бе вееп from the following: table-for 1954:55. " It should. be added `. 

' that these figures: are likely: to.be. affected by: past. financial" policies;' OVer-; 
capitalization; : reorganization, "wiiting-oft. of ‘dead investinent, etc. 
'$0: that only : a broad and: general: comparison, cam be. made of. these’ | 
. státistics. : But the averages do: convey an. idea : ‘as.to бдё reason. at. least: 
i why. fhe. Output in. ferms vf freight, traffic moved | per ‘emiptoyes i is so Jw. 
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ett ССА хў wu СИТ in rupees . Mose 

a ndis. d duni dip ou eer .9,008 х, е. ЕЕ ue 
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‘The figure. of шыша» per кий! 18 5 the lowest: on thé Índian ^ 
E Railways. К :Railwáy operation: by" its "very, nature vis 'tapifal-intensive '. 
e rather’ than - labour-intensive. “Тһе figures. appear, to suggest that the - i 
‘Indian Railways: may at the present stage; o? * development profit substan. E 
ily: from а rise. in Papua investment per. einiployee. . Pet < 2 








Political Evolution in French 
Overseas Territories 


THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT has passed a law, dated June 1956, which pro- 
vides a framework for the gradual establishment of а 1агре measure of 
self-government in French overseas territories. 

This law marks a turning point in French colonial policy. It gives 
the Government power to initiate, by decree, a number of important 
reforms. The peoples of France's overseas territories, which are part of 
the Republic, will continue to be represented in the French Parliament. 
But they will also be able to take an increasing part in the management 
of their own affairs. The law, known as “ loi-cadre " (a law setting up a 
framework), provides for four main sets of reforms: (1) executive councils 
(Conseils de gouvernement) will be created; (2) the powers of local 
assemblies will be extended; (3) the overseas civil service will be reformed 
in order to bring into it an increasing number of Africans; and (4) voting 
will take place on the basis of direct universal suffrage and of a single 
electoral college. 

The reason for this particular form of legislation is that it enables the 
government to act swiftly, by avoiding the delays of normal Parliamen- 
tary procedure. It is explained also by the complexity of the reforms to 
be introduced, and by the great diversity of the territories concerned 
(French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa, Madagascar, the Comoro 
Islands, French Somaliland, New Caledonia, the French possessions in 
Oceania, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and the trust territories of Togoland 
and the Cameroons). ; 

In the political field, the aim is to associate the peoples of the overseas 
territories as closely as possible with the management of their own affairs. 

The first step will be the modification of the powers of the Gouverne- 
ments Généraux in French West Africa and in French Equatorial Africa. 
The role of these federal organs of government will, in future, be one of 
mere co-ordination, and the reforms will also suppress a certain number 
of departments in Dakar and in Brazzaville which now come betewen 
the Ministry for Overseas France and the different territories. 

The setting up of Executive Councils will enable the representatives of 
the people to take part in the work of governmept. The composition 
and the powers of these councils will vary from territory to territory, but 
they will generally be presided over by the Governor of the territory, and 
they will consist partly of members elected by the territorial assemblies, 
and partly of officials, who will be members ex-officio. The Minister for 
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Overseas France has recómmended that they be composed of nine 
members, five elected and four officials. Each member will be in ae 
of a.ministerial department. 

Another essential reform is the widening of the powers of the duds 
Territorial Assemblies. The latter will be. enabled to make decisions on | 
matters about which they now only possess advisory powers, and on 
certain subjects which, until now, have been the responsibility of the 
French Parliament. 

Finally, Conseils de Circonscription (Regional Councils) will be set up 
which will make it possible for the population in distant -ural areas to 
play a larger part in the democratic management of their own affairs. 

At the same time, there will be a reform of the Overseas Civil Service. 
The law enables the government to make a distinciion between and 
to define the respective powers of what are termed “ central government ” 
departments, dealing with matters of general interest, and “ territorial ” 
departments which look after local interests. 

The creation of these territorial departments, which will be inked 
directly to the Executive Councils, will enhance the latter’s authority 
and effectiveness. It will also promote the africanization of the public 
services by bringing into them an ever increasing number of native 
African officials. 

In this connexion, it should be mentioned that the Ecole Nationale 
de la France d’Outre-Mer, which trains overseas civil servants, will, in 
future, recruit about 50 per cent of its students from overseas territories. 

In the economic field, the law defines the principles cf government 
policy in such matters as co-operation between the mother-country and. 
the overseas territories, the fostering of local economic айл, Ше 
encouragement of. private investments, etz. 

A special section deals with Togoland and the Cameroons, both terri- 
tories under French trusteeship. A new statute will very shortly be 
drawn up for Togoland, in view of the approaching expiry of the trustee- 
sħip. 

The people of Togoland will be able to ckoose between the new statute 
and the maintenance of the present trusteeship system, by means of a 
referendum based on universal suffrage end secret ballot. 

Finally, measures of special importance will be introduced in the field 
. of electoral procedure. They will provide the logical corclusion of the 
process of evolution jnitiated at the end of the last war, by generalizing 
direct universal suffrage; abolishing the double electoral college where 
it still exists; and introducing a single electoral college in all overseas 
elections, whether for the French Parliamert of for local assemblies. 
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Terrorist Activities in Malaya 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT STATEMENT 


1. TERRORIST ACTIVITY 2. SECURITY FORCES ACTIVITY: 
(a) Total of Incidents: (a) Analysis of Contacts in each Stare for 
June, 1948, to April 1956 inclu- May, 1956: 5 
sive... 20,481 Johore 
Malacca Pes — 
Month of May, 1956: Major -. is 10 М Sembilan 2 
Minor ... 22 Selangor 1 
2 Perak 11 
Репапр e 1 
= Kedah/Perlis | 3 
(b) Analysis of Communist terrorist activity Kelantan 1 
i . K : i rengganu — 
during May: Against Persons: Pahan 6 
Attacks upon Security Forces: E py 
On Road Patrols E — 27 
On Foot Patrols 10 S 
on Police Station — 
n Static Posts .. 2 
; i (b) Analysis of Camps and Dumps found in 
In New Villages a each State for May, 1956: 
13 Camps Dumps 
L Johore ... 13 5 
Attacks upon Ciyilians: Malacca’ FA T 
In New Villages and Kampong 1 р Sembilan A 13 
On Road Transport — Pc ES pe Omo dun 9 
On Estate/Mine is 1 Po ous “es i 1 
Other Minor Casualties 7. KedaliPe de p 6 4 
Other Major Casualties 2 Ke ah/Perlis ... 
= elantan a — — 
11 eee — 1 
__ ahang 5 — 
Against Property pod 43. 
Attacks upon: . Total... 78 33 
Estates/ Mines 2 a pes 
Railway ... — 
Telecoms ote 3 3. TERRORIST CASUALTIES 
Road Transport — (a) June, 1948 to April, 1956: 
Other Minor Incident . 3 Killed Captured Surrendered Wounded 
E 6,029 1,182 1,796 2,651 
Armed Robbery ... 5 E Nil (b) Analysis of Terrorist Casualties for May, 
(c) Analysis of Incidents in each State for ` 
May, 1956: Killed Captured Wounded 
Johore vs 9 
Мн Ww — By Police Special 
N. Sembilan 2 Squad z eo — 1 
Вог 3 By Area Security 
era 15 Units ду od — 2 
Penang у 1 By Ноте Guayd — 1 — 
Kedah/Perlis. — By Military . 15 — 5 
Kelantan 1 By Comb. Malayan/ А 
папи A — 'Thai Police ] ^ — — 
ahang 1 — — — 
Рева 17 1 8 
32 — — — 
— Surrendered 13 
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-4. SECURITY FORCE CASUALTIES: ` 
(a) POLICE (b) Analysis for May, | 956 


June, 1948 to April, 1956 5 Killed Wounded Missing 
Killed Wounaed Missing. А 
Police Constables, А Regular Police — — 
Extra Police Consta- ` ; Special Constables ... — a £u 
bles, Special Consta- Special Operational —— 
bles...  ..  ..109] 1412 1 Vclunteer Force .. — — — 
(sc) Auxiliary Po.ice, 
Special Operational Home Guard, Kam- 
Volunteer Force ... 1- Sy oe pong Guard us 


` Auxiliary Police, 


XE 


Perlas 


1 
Total ... : 1 


Kampong Guard, 
Home Guard .. 232 143 23 Е = 
Total ... 1,324 1,560 24 
(c) MILITA RY: І 5. CIVILIAN CASUALTIES : 
. June, 1948 to April, 1956 (a) Junz, 1948 to Apri, 1956 PEE RET 
ех € 
Кано Моав Missing 2406 1,356 786 
(d)Military Casualties for May, 1956 (b) Civilian Casulaties for May, 1956 : 
a Wounded Missing Kit led Wounded Missing 


STATISTICS BY RACES REVISED AND CORRECTED TO 3ist MAY, 1956 











Casualties Malay Chinese Indian Indo-  Euro- Siamese Abor;- Japan- Others Total 
nesian pecn ins ese 
Terrorists Killed ..218 5,618 99 3 — 87 51 — 49 6,046 
» - Wounded ... 46 1,854 9 2 — — 5 — 733 2,659 
55 Surrendered 241 1,473 51 4 — 10 25` — 5 1,809 
» . Wounded/ 
Captured 11 286 7 2 — 1 — — — 307 
35 Captured ... 52 7399 14 4 — 1 3 Tr i12 876 
Civilians Killed . .. 318 1,677 224 16 106 ‚4 6& — 17 2,430 
55 Wounded  .., 287 774 167 14 76 .— 14 — 38 1,370 
Missing ... 114 553 56 2 — 2 53 — 3 793 
Reg. "Police Killed . 380 25 25 1 71 — — — 2 504 
E: Wounded .. 547 30 41 i 6- — — — 1 684 
Special Constables Killed 522 42 20 1 —. 1 1 — — X 587 
Wounded 660 50 12 — I 4 1 — — 728 
Auxiliary Police апа 
Home Guard Killed 124 58 VES 1 1& 2 12 — 1 233 
5 » Wounded 91 37 1 — e — ы — — 143 
Missing 5 21 - 26 
Special Operational Vol- ` 
unteer Force Killed —- 1 — = — 1 
A >» Wounded — 5 — — — 5 





LP 5 Missing 


i NOTES 


It might be worth recording that apart from some Malays from an агза ог Pahang always a 
source of trouble, a high percentage of Malays, who joined the “ Bardits " were Sumatran 
Malays—some of the second generation in Malaya. ТЕоѕе who fought the “ Bandits " were 
mostly really local Malays—and suffered heavy casualties. 


The numbers of Chinese and Indian casualties in Police, Special and +.uxiliary, very small in 
comparison— but intimidation of civilian Chinese (1,677 killed) partly accounts for failure to 
support the government forces. 
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Higher number of incidents in May, 1956 in Perak. There is a lot of difficult limestone 
country, where it is easy to hide and to burst out on “incidents.” Їр former days Chinese 
gang-robbers made use of this area and we had much difficulty in finding them and breaking up 
the gangs. 


The continued pressure on the Bandits (or Terrorists) is really giving results—Query does 
Communist China think that infiltration in Trades Unions etc., where first trouble started in 
1945-47 may in the end prove to be the course more dangerous to Malayan stability? It 
was given up for terrorist methods, which have now proved unsuccessful in attaining the 
Communist aim. 


When we were Friends 
By Lieut.-Colonel С. Н. KEIGHLEY-BELL, Mc * 


** YOU EXCUSE US, we admire so much English family life.” 

Such was the reply of a Japanese professor from the University of Tokio 
to my father, who had left our tea party in the small garden of the old 
Savoy Hotel in Naples, and had approached him with the remark: “ We 
hope you find us interesting, but are you not beginning to feel a little tired 
of studying us so intently ?" 

For well over a week, our tea parties, at which we had been joined by 
friends young and old, had been studied from a respectful distance by 
two bespectacled Japanese, and our every movement, from my mother 
pouring out the tea to an occasional rough and tumble by the younger 
members of the party, had been the signal for their heads to come together, 
without their eyes leaving us for a moment, and a critical discussion 
apparently taking place. ` 

This reply, however, softened my father's heart, and he brought them 
over to us with the introduction: * These two Japanese gentlemen are 
interested in English family life, so show yourselves at your best! ” 

Every one smiled, and tried to look interested, while the two Japanese 
explained that they were professors from the Tokio University who were 
studying the aquariums of Europe, among which they regarded those at 
Naples and Monaco as the best. They at once won my mother's heart 
by agreeing with her that the Neapolitan cab drivers were the most cruel 
menonearth. “ In Japan," they said, “ no such men would be allowed to 
live! ” 

The Japanese remained for another two weeks in Naples, and for these 
two weeks we were under even more intense scrutiny, now at close range. 


* South Lancashire Regiment, Intelligence and Political Service Egyptian Expeditionary Force, late Director 
of Surveys, Gold Coast. 
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; We. youngsters, Я were delighted * wi: РА them:  Théy took us to“ 
the aquarium and behind the scenes there, where we saw experiments and ` 
strange marine creatures not on view to the: general public. They also E 
taught us elementary ju-dó throws and exercises in falling. | 
When.eur long suffering parents heaved a sigh of relief at their departure, | 
glad to be free from continual demands for explanations of the most 
- "trivial actions of our daily life, it was not.so with us voungsters, who, 
after seeing them off by train, voted them * “jolly good little fellows,” and 
felt a distinct blank in our days.. 
_.+ For. years afterwards we were the recipients of silk handkEerchiefs ànd . 
picture postcards from Japan until the strain of writing letters of thanks 
overcame politeness, and gifts and correspcndence ceased. ` 
That was in 1902, and when sixteen years later, in April 1918, I was 
received on board the destroyer Sigure (Autumn Shower] of the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, lying alongside the quay at Alexandria, for passage to . 
Marseilles, my mind went back to those two little. Japànese professors ` 
and the happy days I had spent with them, aad Т. wonders how I оша 
`, now fare with the Japanesesailorman. — ' 
During а Iull in the fighting in Palestine.I was sent ona to the War | 
Office, and as every available transport wes filled to capacity with troops 
.being transferred from the Middle East to France, to hold the German `- 
advaricé of the spring of 1918, I was given a. passage in the Japanese ` 
destroyer Sigure which was one of the many on escort: duty through the 
Mediterranean. 
The. Commander, vido was the only offce- in thé ship who d &ny 
English, received me as I came on board: “ Small ship—no English food— í 


, we do our best—we happy-—we very happy.” 


. I ‘was then introduced to his officers—all smiled. and: ‘shook hands. 

: A sailor, who looked just like a large Japarese doll, appeared from the 
"background and took over my kit. “ He your man,".said the Com- ` 
mander; who continued, “ We do nothing yet—have you camera?” .' 

І produced a v.P.K.. from my haversack. , One of the jtinior officers was 
called up and took it, and at first I thought it was tó be i impounded. This. 
however, was not the case. “ He know—he take our phctog-aph.” : 

So we all gathered together at the stern, and with the Imperial Ensign 
opening to a gentle breeze and floating above our heads we were photo- : 


. graphed, the Commaader and I sitting on some depth charge apparatus, .- 


` with the remainder grouped alongside and behind us, * You finish Shen un 
you get home—good souyenir—we like some." А 

"Thus my reception. Then І was led below, and sake was. “ке around, i 

: I did not much ‹ care tor this, but drank a glass , asa formality. . Then I 
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was shown my bunk in a small cabin where my sailor orderly was trying 
to arrange my few articles of kit and clothing. 

Two hours later we were under way and were soon passing through a 
cordon of the various naval craft.that screened Alexandria. In the 
escort were seven other destroyers, and our convoy consisted of eight 
large transports, packed with troops and equipment. Some of the escort 
were almost out of sight ahead but we were to the port side of the convoy, 
and one got a good view of our charge. 

I soon began to feel that my sea legs were none too good. The vibration 
of the little ship was terrific and an oily haze from the funnels settled down 
over everything on deck. This, I learned, was due to our slow speed. 
Instead of a normal 25 knots, on account of the convoy we were only doing 
a bare 14. In due course I was led down to the midday meal, and placed 
at table next to the Commander. All meals were in the nature of a 
moveable feast and some officers had already commenced; these politely 
stood up until we were seated. A dessert spoon and fork had been found 
for me, but there was no knife. The Japanese officers ate their food with 
chopsticks, which seemed odd against the setting of a modern destroyer. 
At this meal I was served with boiled eggs and rice, then chicken and rice, 
and finally ginger in syrup. Then I knew that the worst was about to 
happen, and I rose from the table, looking pretty gréen I imagine, and 
retired to the deck with as much dignity as possible. As I left the table 
the officers at first looked at me askance, then one and all rose and bowed. 
I may say here that this happened towards the end of every meal while 
we were under way. J never became accustomed to the vibration, and the 
officers at table never ceased to rise and bow me away as I beat my hasty 
retreat! 

On deck again, and a petty officer came to me with a salute and produced 
an india rubber contraption which proved to be a lifebelt. Without a 
word being spoken, he fitted it and showed me the adjustments. Then he 
proceeded to inflate it, but the belt refused to be inflated. It was not a 
question of a-puncture, but the whole of the rubber had completely 
perished. It refused to retain any air at all—the seams opened and it 
almost fell to pieces. The petty officer, appearing completely unmoved, 
saluted and went off with the belt. This was the first and last I saw of any 
lifebelt in the. Sigure. Whether it was the only one in the ship, or 
whether any others were all in the same condition and could not be repair- 
ed, I cannot say—lI never asked! . 

Apart from this lifebelt, everything appeared to be at the height of 
efficiency. Some of the contrasts were amazing. The officers on duty 
were smart and alert, but once off duty and below decks they changed into 
their kimonos and became a picture of the drowsy East. They squatted 
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oü | their bunk and drank green. ea bun small cups dicis "were e continually 
being filled by an orderly. , All the officers had picture post card albums, 
and while the tea drinking. was in progress, these albums were in their 
laps. and their owners appeared entirely engrossed, iri their .contents. 
: These collections of post cards were quite ün:qué; each - appeared to con- 
tain-a carefully blended mixture of famous buildings, famous people, 


` ^ and grossly obscene cards purchased at Рогі Sáid апі Marseilles. Сег-. 
. tain notable British and American personalities "were well-mixed up... 


.among these last, and I laughed as I thought of what the feelings óf some 


| ~, of the: fomer would be if they could see their neighbours in these albums: . . 
E ^. Fot an hour on end an ‘officer would slowly turn over. the leaves of his ^— 


;.." album with one hand while the other nant held his cup jn readiness to 
“be filled by the tea orderly. 
`Опсеап enemy submarine was sighted Aud all over thé ship loud НЭТ 


us bells sounded the alarm. I was down below at the time, and before E 
' could get- on deck every. officer aid man was'at his post and the battle : 
flag had:been run up. The submarine-had submerged without taking ` | 


action, and in turn each destroyer of the escort passed over.the spot where 
she: hàd been sighted, and dropped depth charges. T was assured that the 


that indicated anything tome. , Though Looked hard through my glasses 


M $ I could not.see any of the oil’and.debris that my hosts tried to point out.: 


Some two days ‘later, during an exceptio3ally dark niglt and without a 


2 


К" enemy craft had been destroyed, and І had to accept this «vithout evidence . P 


А light to be seen, one of the other destroyers of the escort collided with us ` 


and did a certain amount of damage to the Sigure. There was a terrific 
sound of tearing, wrenching and grinding and the fore of the impact 


“ seemed considerable. At first I thought it-was the end c7 our little craft, 


but.after the noise of the collision was over, and the ships had freed, ^: 


themselves, there was not another sound. Everywhere was perfect order, S 


and silence. ` Not. a light was shown and all ordérs were given іп an 


Ss undertone. There was much rapid movemert- about the decks, numbers 


` of ropes and large mats were being hauled along, and Ehost-like figures 


appeared.ta be working around the scene of the daniaze,. on the. deck | 


and over the side, and this went on througkout the night. ` One could just 


. see through the darkness that two other destroyers had соте up and were 


on either side of us. Though our speed may have slackened, we kept 


moving, and except that there was a feeling of intense activity in the air, . 


. there was little to indicate that we had just survived a s2rious collision. 
' AsT. moved about, trying.to avoid being iix the way, Бог сое my best.to , 


o see what was going on, I was followed like my own shadow by two sailors. 


They never left me until I went below to sleep and even then I felt that thy 
‘ cremained on » the watch for my possis. каре: Next popune I 


pt ww x 


was up betimes and on deck. The sea was beautifully calm and we were 
in our usual position in the escort, steaming at our normal speed. The 
two destroyers that had been alongside during the night had left us. The 
Commander was there, and as usual he was smiling: “ Bad in night—all 
right now—come see," he remarked, and with this he led me to the point 
where we had been struck. 

Part of the superstructure had been smashed and torn away, and a 
great gash made in the side and deck. This had all been filled with large 
rope hanks and mats, neatly placed and lashed together. Down below 
almost at the water line, there were men still working from planks hung 
from the deck by ropes, and now during daylight there came up from them 
the ceaseless noise of drills and riveting. The little ship had been saved 
and kept afloat by the work carried out almost without a sound in the 
darkness of the night. 

As we parted I said laughingly: “ Two of your men seemed to think I 
might get into trouble last night—they never left me for a moment while 
I was on deck." 

The Commander's smile broadened, his eyes almost c pM І 
give order," he said, “ you drown—they йе!” 

Eventually we arrived at Marseilles and the time came to take my leave 
of the Sigure and my hosts. I really felt sorry to part with my little. 
doll-like orderly. Each morning he had so carefully and noiselessly 
approached my bunk to make sure that I was awake before he produced 
my morning tea and shaving water. “ O Cha," he announced as he 
handed me my honourable tea, and “ О Xu; " as he placed the honourable 
hot water in the small wash basin. 

I had scratched my head as to what I should give as presents to my 
orderly and to one of the cooks who had prepared what he considered 
European dishes for me. I decided that a pound note to each would about 
meet the case. I sent for my orderly first, and with an expression of 
thanks for what he had done handed him a pound note, buth is response 
was to place his hands behind his back and bow—he would not take it. 
I tried persuasion, but to no effect. I then tried the cook with the same 
result, so I gave it up and went to see the Commander. 

“Т would like to give a small present to my orderly and to the cook who 
has prepared special food for me.’ 

The Commander expressed indignation: “ My men not take money 
like coolie." 

J then tried to explain that I was not one of their officers, but a guest 
whom they had looked after so well, but he would have none of it: “ No, 
no,” he said, “ not take money." 
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lien: after I "hid again pressed. to be а to give Р-и asa. 
token of my appreciation, he. said: “ * Give тле money and I buy picture 
post card for all ship—so all men can know you like Japanese sailor.” 

As the Commander appeared quite definite that this was the best 
solution to my problem, I handed him the two pound потез. . 

` After shaking hands with the Commander and his officers, and with ite 
landside of the deck lined with the men, I stepped ashore. ' 

. It was not long before I had evidence that the post cards hia: been 
purchased; for some time my mail periodically contained Marseilles 
picture post cards, posted from various poris of the Mediterranean,’ "by 
officers and men of the Sigure. , . id : 


* * = 


At Constantinople on the 6th June, 1919, I boarded an old Japanese 


'cargo-passenger boat—the Kashima Maru, which was to take me to 


Port Said where I was to meet my family. According to ihe ship's agents, 


` we were due to reach our déstination ore day. before the P. & О. liner 


Malwa, on which my wife and daughter; and the latter's nurse were 
travelling. This appeared well timed and I-had been (patting myself on 


_ the back for having arranged matters so well. 


Unfortunately, I had awakened that morning with a sp litting headacte, 
towards noon I was sneezing, my. eyes were watering, and while getting ' 
myself and my baggage on board, I felt that I was running a temperature. 


` As the ship commenced to get under way, I «new I was in for “ Spanish . 


flu.” For some months І kad seen officers and men gcing down on all 
sides with this scourge, and I knew the symptoms well. As we passed 
down the Golden Horn I developed pains: inthe back and my temperature 
had rushed up to what I could tell from experience was a pretty high one. 
I lay back in à deck chair shivering, holding my head, and feeling complete- 
ly done-in. J asked for the ship's doctor. He came along—a big man 
for a Japanese—placed his hand on my forehzad, felt my pulse, and then 


. took my temperature. He was a man of few words : "All right—wait,” 


he said, and went away. 

After some: time—it seemed ages—he ‘returned with a | hospital chair, 
carried by two stewards. Into this I was helped, and down below we. 
went. Not a word was spoken until we arrived, somewhere near the 
engines, in what appeared like a ship's laund-y. In a ссглег of this was : 
a large canvas-covered wooden box into which water wes, pouring: from 


' pipes, under the supervision of a little brown man with a towel around his 


waist. The whole place was wet and steaming. f ' 
. * Please take off clothes," said the doctor, and assisted by the. tio: 
stewards I stripped. “ Hot bath do good,” he said,.and on a low chair © 
236 | uns | 
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which was in the bath I was А ЕРИ The water, was pleasantly 
warm, and I at once felt much better and stopped. shiveri ng. The water 
soon.commenced to get much warmer, in fact it was gradually becoming 
very: hot. indeed. How long I was in this bath I did not know. The 
water continued to get increasingly hot, steam was coming off the surface 
and ‘at intervals a large wooden-handled thermometer ¡was dipped in. 
I began to feel drowsy, and felt I would like to go to sleep. I remember 
that every now and again the doctor placéd his hand on my shoulder and 
said, “АП right," in a comforting way. I was in the bath for some time 
longer, but knew little about it, or for how long. In the dense steam I 
could just see the doctor and his assistants, then suddenly touching me on 
the shoulder the former said: “ Good—finish. Sit—we carry.’ 

The chair I was on was lifted out of the bath and deposited on the 
floor. I was quickly dried by dabbing with small towels, and then finally 
raised from my chair, wrapped in a hot heavy bath sheet and deposited 
in the carrying-chair in which I had originally arrived. . Another towel 
was wrapped around my head and I was carried away to what I learned 
later was the ship’s sick bay, and put to bed. I felf completely limp and 
helpless. My head was raised to enable me to gulp down a hot draught 
and then I lay back and knew nothing more until I awoke to find it was 
daylight and an orderly was standing at the foot of my cot. I had a 
perfectly clear head and felt cool and comfortable. J attempted to move, 
but then I realized how weak I was, and the orderly gently pressed me 
back.and indicated that I was to lie still. Не then went to the door and 
called to someone, and shortly the doctor arrived all smiling: 

“ You all right, sleep. well all night. Spanish 'fluallgo. You Пе here 
now-—one hour we take you outside in chair.” 

In an hour's time I was gently rubbed over with small towels, assisted 
into my pyjamas, and carried on deck. It was a lovely warm day with an 
oily surfaced sea, and land in sight on our port side. I lay in a comfortable 


deck chair, feeling better and stronger every moment, and soon began to . 


feel restless and to want to get up and about, but the orderly was there 
with his watning signal to remain quiet. I was brought warm milk and 
biscuits—my only food so far—and when I indicated to the orderly that 
I was hungry, it was more milk and biscuits that I was given. Then 
eventually the doctor returned. 

* You like walk," and giving me his arm, he helped me up and we 
walked quietly up and down the deck. Here we wgre joined by the Cap- 
tain and his Second Officer. , Both bowed politely, and the latter said in 
very good English: “Тһе Captain i is very pleased that you are well again. 
He is'glad the doctor was able to cure you as we cure in Japan. Perhaps 
you would say we ‘ boiled it out of you '." 
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.d ТОРИ my sincere thanks: and said that ои for: à Tittle vai 
` in the legs I felt very well indeed.. Before returning to ту: chairI broached. - 
the subject that was uppermost in my mind—the time of our arrival at ` 


Port ‘Said.’ I told them of the timing I: had been given in Constantinople, АА 


'and how it fitted i in so well with my family's arrival. ‘They all looked very : 
concerned, and talked among themselves. The: Junior өш. Шеп | 
turned to me: 
© The Captain is -very sorry, but you were E This is a very 
- old: ship and the: engines are not good, апа he does not expect to arrive .. 
for ‘two days after the date you were told. We are cnly doing eight 
English knots, and it will be difficult to make -his ship до. тоге. He will, 
however, instruct: the Chief Engineer to make her. go faster,-if possible. 


He expresses his regrets, as he would not like: Jour pau. to be kept ` 


' waiting in a bad place like Port Said." © 
` Back I went to my chair, feeling more than depressed: as Í had cabled 
. my wife saying I would be at Port Said to meet her and all arrangements 
, had'been made accordingly. In a few mirutes the Captain, with his 
Second Officer, was joined by. the Chief: Engineer; and together they: dis- 
cussed: the situation, referring to me time and again for confirmation ` 
: ;as.to when exactly my wife was due at Por: Said. Eventually tlie Second 
Officer turnéd to me: ** The Captain: and Chief Engineer { say they will do 
. their best to arrive on the 10th June, but this ship is very old.” . ' 
` The time of our arrival at Port Said soon became the one topic of 
conversation of the ship. The,only other passengers—a few Levantines— 
. joined in. Every two or three hours the Sscond Officer, accompanied 
Бу the Chief Engineer, would come up to report: “Very з good to-day. 


Sea: good, we make 10 English knots each hour this mar ning.” And: so. 


the time went ‘by. · 
In the meantime I was taken by the deed and the Second Officer to 
see the bath in which I had had the "flu boiled out of me. It had been. 


. filled with water and heated for my Ae was lite-ally Ponne N 


The Second Officer explained: 
. . “ The doctor says you were in bath for over one howe, and for list part _ 
water boiling like this. _He says if you get in now, it will kill. you. , He- 
says also that he gave you 60 grains Aspirin when you. were in. bed! ” 
Both laughed: “ We very, very pleased to see you well. . We hope you 
will remember this Japanese ship—we arè very pleased." dd 

We returned on desk to find our time of arrival again being disciissed: К 
The face of the Chief Engineer was wreeth2d in smiles, and one could ` 
hardly see his eyes. - The Second Officer explained :. 

`= He says we shall be in Canal early to-morrow, but passengers will not , 
be allowed to land till later. The Captain will try to get you on shore in. 
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one of Canal Company's launches. As you are e -English officer it will not 
‘be’ difficult.” 

The next morning I was up early, a and. there was the entrance to the 
. Canal, with de Lessep's statue in sight,’ There too, well ahead of us, was 
the P. а о. Мама оп which’ ту wife, was. travelling. | All the ship’s 
officers gathered around’ me and discussed the situation, and it was 
obvious that they took the matter very seriously: Then the Second 
Officer said: “ Captain says Malwa go in first and tie up at the P. & 0. 
pier. Then we pass by and Canal Company launch come to us. If 
Canal Company launch will take you, you be on shore before Madam. 
‘Have baggage ready." 

All worked according to plan. : The Canal рану s representatives 
came on board and at once agreed to send me ashore. With many 
warm handshakes, thanks, and congratulations, I left the Kashima 
Maru. _ The ship's officers Най made good their promise—we had reached 
Port Said a clear dày before their own timing, and I am convinced they . 
forced every knot out of their old ship i in order to do so. - I only hope I 
showed and expressed the gratitude I felt. 

This was not all. I met my wife and family and we had an early lunch 
together before leaving for Cairo by train. As the train was just about . 
to leave, I saw two figures in naval uniform hurrying up the platform. It 
was ‘the Second Officer of the Kashima Maru followed by a sailor 
carrying a large bunch, of flowers, and as the train was moving off they 
reached our compartment. There was just time to take in the flowers, 
for thanks, and a handshake. Тһе flowers were beautiful, and were such 
as not then easily obtainable in Port Said. Attached was a picture post- 
card on which was à Japanese sailor. holding the Imperial Standard, and 
written below: ** Madam—with терсе {тот Captain and Officers 
of Kashima Maru." wd | } . 

* * ж 
Опе day, very much later, I was lunching with the Commandant of 
the Duke of York's School and his wife, and happened to tell them of my 
' trip in the Japanese destroyer Sigure, stressing the refusal of any tip 
on the part of my orderly and the cook, and the indignation of their 
Commander that I should wish to tip these two sailors. After I had 
finished the Commandant looked at his wife, and they both laughed. 

* Listen to this,” he said, ‘‘ Not long ago I recetved a "phone call from 
the W.O, to say that a Japanese Admiral was very anxious to visit my 
school, and that at the request of the Admiralty they were sending him 
down by car with his staff officer, and would I kiridly show them over and 
provide lunch. 
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е an due course the two arrived: T. eyed ‘them: in, o (ilie i 
Commandant was a. Colonel with many décorations), took them over the ` 
| school, showed them the boys at work and at dinners, and then гова, 

. them to lunch in our house. They both expressed the greatest admiration . 
-~ for all they had seen, and thanked us for'our Hospitality. Just before: 
` < leaving, the staff officer. turned. and handed mé two envelopes. : 


“ * This? he said, ‘ is for Madam, .and this, sir, is for уси’ As soon às 
they had departed, I took the envelopes to my wife and‘ we opened them. . 
My wife's contained a pretty: little silk handkerchief, and mine—what пы: 
you think mu pound note! ' жышуу” . psy 
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TWILIGHT OF THE MAHARAJAS by Sm KENNETA Firze, KCE. - Cohn Mun ray).' Ij. 


д One of the most fascinating fields. of speculation for historians concerned „with India is ` 
that of the Indian Princes of British days:- ‘Had the Second: World War-not broken out when 
‘it did, could the Constitution at the Centre envisaged by the Government of India Act of 


1935 have come into force; thereby preserving not only. the unity of the country but a federa-, 
tion in which the Indian States would: have formed an integral, part? “Why did-the Princes ` 
hesitate after 1937-when—led by that.outstanding. Ruler the Maharaja of Bikaner—they had ` 
played'so striking a part in evolving the Constitution adopted at the Rounc. Table Conferences ? 
Why, after India.and Pakistan ‘achieved independence within the Commonwealth, did the 


» Indian States fade out so suddenly and so completely? 


Sir Kenneth Fitze seeks to answer these questions in is book, and on-th2 whole does SO. 


convincingly. The first part of the volume deals with ` his-experiences o: ver many years-as an · 


officer ‘of the Indian Political Department. ‘His service ir. this sphere Wes largely confined. to 


| . Central India, but within that orbit he i$ able to give a most: iftriguing picture оѓ life in 


Indian India between the two World. Wars. Indeed,’ tke strange storizs which he tells of. 


power as wielded by Rulers of various types provide by themselves a complete answer to the 
question: why the Indian States disappeared. The Princes were men of extraordinarily ' 
_ diversified whims, tastes and fancies; they were inteasely concerned with fheir буп rights 


and privileges, jealous: of one another and reséntful. of any interference ia their affairs by the ` 


' . Paramount Power.’ In short, they Could néver hope to unite or remain united on any issue . 
of real political importance; some of the most’ important Rulers took little interest in the ' . 


Chamber of Princes, which was supposed to speak for them,- and the ітагп of Hyderabad ` 


5 . completely ignored it. . In‘ the field of, ádministration, the qualities displayed by | the Princes : 
*``\ were as varied as their other charaéteristits. ‚ Some States were. very we] run; others suffered 


from the worst kind of personal тіѕгше.. ': 

All this combined to lead to the final'debacle: It was ‘characteristic of' the short-sighted 
attitude of many of the Priricés that, they welcomed’ the cessation’ of. Paramountcy by: the 
British "Government, oblivious of the fact that Paramountcy was the спе thing which kept 
them in being, and’ that the only alternative was unity of tie most solid’ wpe. In Sir Kenneth 


Titze's words: * Apart from the fundamental untenability of their-pusiticn as hereditary —— 
autócràts in a world of. rampant proletarianism, it must, or should, have been obvidus to. 


any one familiar with conditions in the’ States and the: ‘mentality of the, people into whose , 


‘hands the: direction of/Indian affairs was to pass that' the fate of the Maharajas and Nawabs 


was sealed. The luxury in which théy lived and the personal.power taey wielded had. for 


.years been held up to egecration-by the: ‘Congress leaders whose emerger ce from jail into the " 


seats of power had transformed the Indian ѕсепе. These leaders were unlikely. to say the least, 
to be restrained by any of.the obstacles which had rendered it so difficut for the Paramount 
Power. to make ау noticeable.progress towards its proclaimed objecte of persuading the 


_ "Princes to take heed of the new forces and new ideas which were permsating the world апа ' 
- to make, of their own, volition, such sacrifices. as mighz be involved in ar: extensive surrender, . 


or pooling, of their sovereignty.” Sir Kenneth Fitze has aver US a vivid glimpse ofa fabulous’, 


` world’ а {һе inevitability òf its downfall.: : AED m (X RL 
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Economic and Social Development 
of Syria 


As Syria's development requires the execution of projects involving 
large sums that exceed the possibilities of the ordinary revenues of the 
countrys General Budget, it was decided to finance such projects in 
stages over several years, and to resort to funds guer than allocations 
of the State Budget. 

Major projects were thus financed, partly through available funds of 
the Treasury and partly through loans from the Issue Institution, i.e. 
“the Banque de Syrie et du Liban,” as well as from other funds of the 
state. 

As for the administration and execution of development projects, it was 
observed that some of them are profit-making. These had to be adminis- 
tered in accordance with the usual practice followed in economic exploita- 
tion, their accounts had to be kept as in ordinary commercial and industrial 
operations, so that costs, depreciation and consumption accounts, cost of 
production, and profit and loss accounts are fully analysed—a method 
radically different from state accounting methods and regulations. 

Independent budgets were, therefore, drawn up for these projects and 
independent departments established for their management. On the 
other hand, projects which are not considered profit-making were referred 
for execution and management to the Ministries and Departments con- 
cerned. 

The Mira Office, which preceded the Cereals Office, granted loans 
totalling 40 millions Syrian pounds. Its principal aim was to purchase 
cereals from peasants for local supply and to export and sell surplus cereal 
stocks. 

After the closing of the Mira, the Cereal Office took over its duties 
and was given its allocations. It continued the practice of the purchase of 
cereal crops for local supply and the exportation of surplus stocks to 
suitable markets. It also started storage of crops in modern warehouses 
which were esepcially erected for the purpose. Technical equipment 
needed to clean cereals and to classify them in accordance with inter- 
. national standards was secured and warehouses of the Office were leased 
to businessmen. Another important service of the Office has been the 
sale to farmers of agricultural machinery and its accessories at government- 
controlled prices. 

The loan of six million Syrian pounds which was granted to the Office 
was used for expenditure on measures to combat locusts and insects, 
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including the purchase of equipment and chemicals. The Office imports 
good-quality wheat-seeds which are made available to farmers, regulates 
the storage of cereals in special warehouses and süpervises the issue to 
owners of these cereals of “warrant” certificates, enabling them to 
receive loans at an interest not exceeding 4 per cent. 

The large sums allocated for the State Agricultural Bank were intended 
to enable it to achieve the following:—(a) Increase its capital and con- 
sequently the general scope of its agricultural credit activity. (b) Grant 
loans to farmers who suffered because of the effects of drought or frost. 
(c) Help farmers purchase seeds and agricultural machinery, especially 
when these have to be imported directly. (4) Increase seasonal loans, 
for, in addition to long-term loans which the Bank normally grants, it 
has.been authorized to advance seasonal loans to farmers. In this way, 
government has considerably enlarged the activities of the Bank, enabling 
it to contribute to the development of the country's agriculture, by improv- 
ing farming methods, protecting crops against pests, increasing production 
and raising living standards of farmers and peasants. 

The land survey and settlement project aims at a complete cadastral 
survey of all land in Syria as well as at establishing definite land-ownership 
in order to facilitate the modernization of agricultural villages and towns 
and.the official registration of all lands. Execution of this project is 
rightly considered an essential pre-requisite of agricultural development. 

Work on this project is especially active in the Jezira district, where 
distribution of state-domain land to landless peasants and farmers is 
envisaged. Special budgetary appropriations of L.S. 3,700,000 have been 
allocated to the project, which has already achieved considerable progress. 

A/remarkable industrial revival took place in Syria after World War i. 
Industrial firms, however, could not meet their capital requirements, 
neither through personal savings nor through bank credit, with the result 
that industrial projects of the time ran through a difficult crisis which 
threatened a number of newly-established firms with failure and the 
consequent loss of a considerable part of the country's national wealth. 
Moreover, a number of workers were in danger of becoming unemployed. 
In 1949, government initiated a policy involving the proffer of help to 
deserving industrial firms by granting them government-guaranteed loans 
taken from funds of the Issue Institution. Total sum of such loans has 
exceeded L.S. 16,927,000. 

Government subsidies paid to railway lines have been spent on exten- 
sion, renewal and improvement of facilities of the Hejaz, Railway, and 
the North Syrian Railway (previously known as Baghdad Railway) as 
well as to cover Syria's share of the deficit resulting from operations of the 
Damascus-Hama and Extensions Railway. 
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Sums spent so far on roads and bridges form part of an extensive 
programme that aims at enlarging the country's communication net so that 
Syria will ultimately enjoy the following:—(a) Net of international roads 
linking Syria with neighbouring countries and with transit routes of inter- 
nationalcommerce. (b) Net of economicroads -oining areas of production, 
particularly agricultural production with centres of consumption, distribu- 
tion and exportation. (c) Net of local roacs linking main administrative 
centres with other towns and villages as well as summer resorts with near-by 
towns and cities. | | 

The Latakia harbour project is an outstanding feature of Syria's 
recent progress. Work on this project has been proceeding fo: some time. 
When completed, the new harbour will be one of the largest ir. the eastern 
Mediterranean, will be adequately supplied with the latest types of modern 
equipment and will undoubtedly contribu:ce to the country's economic 
development. © 

Costs of the project are expected to exceed 27 million Syrian pounds. 
Time planned for its execution is 50 months, which began in February, 
1952 and will end with the completion of the pzoject in December, 1956. 

Traffic at the Port of Latakia has developed considerably during the 
past few years, and is now one third of traffic at the Port of Beirut and 
one half at that of Alexandretta. 

The Aleppo Water-supply project, the aim cf which is to bring potable 
and irrigation water from the Euphrates to Syria’s chief city of the north 
by means of an 80-km. long water pipeline, is the first of its kind in the 
Arab World. The project was completed in December, 1954, when the 
. Euphrates abundant water reached the city of Aleppo. 

The authorities have drawn up a five-year plan for eifecting improve- 
ments, especially in technical equipment. in the Aleppo Engineering 
College. А sum of L.S. 2,800,000 has been allocated for the purpose. 
This sum is in addition to appropriations normally allocated to the College 
in the budget of the Syrian University, of which the College forms part. 

The plan covers the establishment of laboratories, workshops, lecture 
rooms and a library as well as the purchase of text-books znd technical 
instruments and machinery. The plan also includes the sending of 
missions to foreign countries for specialization in engineering subjects. 
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ye States Reorganization Pu 
By SARDAR K. M. PANIKKAR 


AN ADDRESS on “Indian States Reorganization”? was delivered by 
Sardar K. M. PANIKKAR, a member of the Indian States Reorganization 
Commission, to a joint meeting of the East India Association and the 
Over-Seas League, at Over-Seas House, Park Lane, S.W.1, on Tuesday, 
19th June, 1956. The Rt. Hon. JOHN STRACHEY, MP, presided. 


The CHAIRMAN, in introducing the speaker, said it was an honour to. 
be present. Sardar Panikkar was going to talk about the Indian States 
Reorganization, a subject of burning interest in India. He and Sardar 
Panikkar had spoken about it in Delhi a few weeks previously and then 
he had had an opportunity to get a glimpse of it as it concerned Bombay, 
where it was a subject of great controversy. At the conclusion of the 
address an opportunity would be given to those who felt so inclined to 
put questions. 

Sardar PANIKKAR: The subject which has been allotted to me to-day is 
one which is full of complexity and, beyond that, it is one which is full 
of controversy at the present time. But it is orie of vital importance and 
I thought it might be of interest to you to know the basis on which we made 
our recommendations and the general structure that we have recom- 
mended to the Government of India and which the Government, with 
certain modifications, have accepted and is now in the form of a Bill 
before'the Legislature. It is expected that the Bill will go through without 
any difficulty and normal elections will take place in due course, so that 
controversy, such as it is, will be said to have practically closed. 

There are certain aspects of this problem which are generally known. 
The common idea is that the Commission was set up for the purpose of 
dividing up India on a linguistic basis; that it was a surrender to popular 
clamour and that the Government showed weakness in taking up the 
matter,at this time. This is far from being the case. There are certain 
prime factors in regard to this matter which have to be taken into con- 
sideration. In the first place the constitution of the Government of 
India is a federal structure. That was mainly the superstructure and 
left the ground floor completely unorganized. . 

The Constitution as it was drafted contained three different types of 
states and some administered territories. Federation undoubtedly 
works on the basis of units, but there. must be some kind of similarity 
of powers, uniformity of authority in regard to the units and their relation 
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with the Centre. But the circumstances of che Indian Federation were 
such that, while we made a completely satisfactory superstructure, the 

‘ground plan; at least the grcund floor, was rot. touched except to add а 
few things, rather ramshackle buildings, to it, 

You may remember that we had “a,” "B," and “с” class states and 
territories. The “в” class’ states were iue over which supervision - 
was exercised by the Central Governmerit, tc which the Central Govern- 
ment was entitled to issue directives, and the administration of which 
was also to a large extent looked after by Central personnel, at least to _ 
start with, which~used to be lent to them. Why this happened, I will 
come to later. I am merely saying these taree kinds of. states existed. 
“c?” class states were small areas such as Coorg and Ajmer Merwara. 
For historic reasons different entities were maintained, but they were sup- . 
posed to be the responsibility of the President, and only by a statute of 
the Central Government, but not under the Constitution, they were given 
certain parliamentary powers. That is, zhe state of. Delhi, the. state of 
Coorg or Ajmer Merwara had a semi-parliamentary ааа but ix 
"was not оп the basis of the Constitution itself but uncer the “с” class 
Siates Government Act. ` 

So you see that there were these different kinds abs states on which the 
Federation was built. The authority that zhe Central Government had. ` 
over the © B ” class states was only for ten years. That is, at the end of 
ten years the ae authority of the Central Governnient over large 
areas known as “ в” class states would have ceased to éxist. Also, the 
financial diste IM made with these states, which were of a diminish- 
ing character, would cease to- exist by the end of ten уеа-ѕ. So it was 
necessary that the future of these.states should be carefully examined and 
that they should be brought up to the same level as the other states if 
the Federation was to function as a proper structure, because though at 
the beginning it is possible to. have different classes of states, different 
classes of units in a federation, that system naturally cannot be per- | 
ран : . 


- 


DIFFERENT CLASSES OF STATES 


Why do we have these differerit classes of states? In every federation, 
such as the United States, they have administrative territories. The 
federation of Germany had the territory of Alsace-Lorrdine. It is quite : 
. possible forea federal state to have territories which it administers and 
raises to the level of states at a certain tims.. But it is an unprecedented 
thing to have different classes of units in the same federation. How is it 
that this happened? Those of you, most of you, who recall. past history 
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will realize that when: partition (800 PM about half of he Uag of 
India was administered by. Indian princes. Those states differed in the 
nature of their government, in the nature ‘of their administration and in 
the structure ‘of government they had. operating. ‚ At one end were states 
like Mysore and Travancore and-Baroda with reasonable administrations ; 
at the other end there were states which had the dismissed head constable 
of one state as the inspector-general of police in another state, and that 
kind|of thing, which all of you know about. So.in the immediacy of the | 
problem after. partition, the Government of India did not have time to 
EN these states properly. Three courses were followed. In some .: 
cases they were integrated into néighbouring provinces, as in Orissa; Or 
as in! Baroda and the Mahratta states which were taken over by Bombay ` 





State and administered as part of the old province. The second group `` 


were joined together to form what were called Raj Pramukh states, or - 
* p "class states. Then there were-large states which were either grouped 
together or linked with the smaller states adjoining them. - 

The integration of these states into “в” class RTT was 
necessary at the time because it was ‘the thing that we could do immediately. 


` They|were brought together uüder a single administration and they were 


joined up with the Union of India. But anybody who has a knowledge 
of Indian conditions will remeniber that the: administrative system in 
these states, even in regard to the best, never came to the same level as 


. in British India. Except, as I said, in the case of- three or four states 


еге меге not considerable administrations at all. Now when 30 or 
40 states.were taken ‚чр together - to form a single unit—say Madhya 
Bharat, Saurashtra or Pepsu—you almost héard an administrative 


^. echo, апа that vacuum was filled to а large extent by the Centre giving 


them officers às chief secretaries, revenue advisers and that type of thing. 
But still, it is not merely a question of having à few. top officials lent by 
the Central Government that makes the difference. What is required 
and what was required was that you should have the same level of admin- 
istration which could handle the problems of planning and economic 
development and other things i in these. provinces i in the same way as in 
the other states. : 
Now I have not got to tell you. that. many of these: states found this 
too much of a burden because the administrative machinery that existed 
was not sufficient to cope with the ‘problems. confronting them. They 
never had the training to deal with largé problems i ip that way because the 
officers were mainly officers of жт states who. were brought up under 
a different tradition. In the “ в? class states it became Very necessary. 


'. that the administrative н should be..raised and it could not be 


. raised [unless the structure also was changed: 








The so-called “с” class. states, as you will remember, were historic 
- -accidents. Ajmer Merwara was a mobile cantonment to keep the 
Rajputana states under contzol. From the point of view of the British. 
Government it was better to handle the Rajputana States by having a big 
cantonment in Ajmer Merwara. The British Government also found 
it desirable to have Ajmer Merwara as the centre of their authority there. 
You will be interested to know that the entire national movement in 
Rajasthan, such as it then existed; was based on Ajmer Merwara. -It was 
Ajmer Merwara which controlled the polizical movements of Rajasthan. 
: After independence they began to ask why should not Ajmer Merwara 
exist аз. ап independent state in the Federation. In that state in which 
“every member had said “ We are part of Rajasthan and it is necessary 
we should go back to Rajasthan otherwise we have no future," they 
suddenly found that people had got elected to the legislature and ministers 
met: together and said, “ We аге getting on fine." Of course they were © 
getting on fine on revenues given by the Central Government.. * But 
we built.so many roads, we have built so тапу hospitals and we are 
indeed very much better off than if we were in a big state." Therefore 
· they. wanted Ajmer Merwara às a separate entity. | 
Even- more interesting was a princely state known as Bhopal, which 
many of you know. Bhopal is not a large.s:ate: it is about 6,000 square 
miles with a population of under one million. There was nobody in 
Bhopal except the Nawab and his-entourage who did not want Bhopal to . 
join. with the rest of the states in Central India. But when Madhya 
Bharat was constituted every single elected member from that area 
wanted Bhopal to become part of it because it is an island in the whole of 
Madhya Bharat.: Now, five years later, Bhopal had quietly ceased to 
be a state as it could not continue as an independent unit. The same: 
with regard to Coorg, the same elsewhere. So the time factor in this 
became very ра because at the end of ten years the right to give 
directives to the “ в” class states would go, the desire for their separate- 
ness would ec very much greater; арі as vestec-interests grew it 
woun become quite impossible to rearrarge the entire structure. 


ACCIDENTS OF HISTORY 


Another part of the problem concerned with this, though not apparently 
a part of it, was that many of the old former British India provinces 
came into existence by accidental events of history. There was the little 
district of Malabar which was at one time attached to Bombay; later on 
it was added to Madras. The British provinces, of course, developed 
from the great Presidency towns, and the territories conquered were added 
to them: There was no theory, no sense of unity, behind any of those 
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arrangements, and this was a fact which the British administrators recog- 
nized as.early as 1901 or 1902 when the famous Memorandum was issued 
by Sir Rupert Risley saying that the time had. соте when the states of 
Indià should be on a more compact basis, on а system which was easier 
to govern. AME Кк c ES ce 

After tlie Risley Memorandum there came the Bengal partition and the 
events which followed made it.rather difficult to discuss this question . 
again. But if we go back to Lord Hardinge's Memorandum in regard 
to the change of capital and the reconstitution of Bengal you will see that 
he speaks of the Hindi speaking areas being taken away from Bengal and 
of creating a territory of predominantly Hindi speaking people and of 
keeping Bengal on a purely langüáge basis. As à result Bihar became 
established as a Hindi speaking area. i EUS SG 

Then you remember 'again that Orissa was constituted on the same 
basis: But much more important than all that was that when Mahatma 
Gandhi came into the politics of India he realized that'if the national 
movement was to become a mass movement and was to receive the support 
of thé people generally, then the Congress organization must be based on 
a different type. of province, based on linguistic affinity and certain geo- .· 
graphical factors. So the Congress redistributed .the provinces on a 
language basis, and this.is one of thé major facts people are inclined to 
forget. Such organizations made'it possible for nationalism to reach 
through the language to the people, and it was possible to organize the 
national movement on a large scale máss. character, mainly because it 
was related to local, ethnical and linguistic conditions. · The idea was 
put out, and all during the national movement, that the provinces would 
be reconstituted on a language basis. There was never any question 
about that. The Nehru report, written by Motilal Nehru and implement- 
ed to à large extent by Jawaharlal, also laid it down. So there was never 
. any question that the language principle should not be the main principle 
for the redistribution.of the Indian states. There was a great deal of 
pressure, you remember, in the period immediately following partition 
that this rearrangement should take place; but the problems we had to 
face in the Government of India at that time as a result of partition— 
the large scale movement of people, the economic troubles, the famines, 
all of these—made it impossible for us to attack the problem then and 
all that the Congress did was not apparently to oppose but merely to say 
this is|not the time to take it up; we must have time to settle our internal 
. problems before we can give our time to it. So when the matter was . 
taken up in the instructions issued to us there-was a number of points 
mentioned, and this was the last: how far the provinces could be adjusted 
on a language basis. - | ' | ; 
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There was a onside sense of apprehension that provinces. onu 
ized on a language basis would show greater and greater independence, 
and in fact would reflect the so-called fissiparcus tendencies in India and,. 
therefore, this was a thing which we should resist. Well, all the states 
of northern India are organized on a language basis, every single state in 
the north of India. So if language organizétion led to fissiparous ten- 
dencies, the majority of people in India are already in language states, - 
states which speak only one language. So clearly that was not a very 
valid árgument. El SEL ' 
NEW DYNAMISM : 


What was found more РТА was that, though the on to 


E separate the Telugu-speaking people of Madras was taken after a great 


deal.of heart-searching, it was discovered that in the process of division 


. , & great deal of new dynamism had been generated, a desire to show that 
~ "Andhras could achieve as good results as other Indians. The desire to 


` prove themselves became a major factor, and it was soon found that 


E 2; whatever fears and apprehensions might have been entertained when 








* “partition was already decided upon, the results not merely justified · 
„partition but gave hope that under the changed conditions better results 
іп regard to economic, social and other things would comé from Indians 
wo had the sense of unity and the desire to'go forward. 
"V Now this is not the only reason. There are other reasons which became 
A" particularly important to our mind when we began going into this 
question. As long as India was merely a nen-parliamentary administra- _ 
tion it did not matter whether thé people had the same language or not, 
‘but when they became a democracy then everything had to be discussed 
in the legislature; when ‘decisions had to be taken by the legislature and 
by the. public in consultation then the Indian -anguage became particularly 
important. In Madras, where English is reputed to be more prevalent 
than in any other province, there are 28 members of the Madras Legis- 
' lature who cannot speak any language except Tamil, and the Chief 
Minister himself, who represents what you might call the new democracy 
of India, never speaks English. Of the people elected from the Malabar : 
district, eight people speak only a particular variety which I find it difficult 
to understand. What the franchise did was to give power to people who 
were not educated and they were not going to elect people who spoke 
only English—that wgs nct the basis on which election took place— 
but people who could speak ‘direct to-them in their own language, who 
could explain things to them, to whom th2y could explain things, who 
were more or less of their own type. -The result isa great change-over 
from what may be called the white collar type of gentlemen who used to 


represent Indian electors in the legislature. There has been put in their 
place people coming from the less educated groups, people more closely 
in touch with their own affairs, who know the problems of the country 
- probably much better, and are able to represent their constituencies with 
greater efficiency. This made the problem of language very important. 

A.very dear friend of mine is a very outstanding Prime Minister of 
Madras—a man who can make a success of the Madras administration 
could not be a small man—but when he goés to Malabar he can never 
make a speech because he cannot speak in Tamil. So this problem is a 
major problem which arises out of democratic conditions, and therefore 
it had to be decided on that basis. If we were not being administered 
democratically the position would have been quite easy, but when you 
are being administered democratically it is the pressure of people in the 
legislature that makes decisions. However strong the Government may 
be it has to look for its majority, and now when you get your areas built 
together, like Tamil and Andhra, there is always the feeling when you 
start a big project in one place that the decision has been taken because 
the Tamils have a majority in the legislature and Andhra is being 
neglected. Itis natural and it happens in other countries also. There is 
the same kind of thing in the highlands of Scotland and places here. 
Tt is unavoidable. Where decisions are taken not merely questions of 
merit predominantly but at the same time political factors have to be 
taken, into consideration. Therefore, where you have these composite 
provinces there was always the suspicion about how much money should 
be spent on that area and how much money should be spent on this area, 
and why greater priority was not given to schemes in the Karnatak areas 
of Bombay rather than to building roads in Gujerat, for which there may 
be an excellent reason. 

So when you had these composite states this became a major factor. 
As I said, when it was a question of direct administration by an authority 
not responsible to the legislature, they could take decisions on what may 
be called purely administrative reasons. Therefore it became necessary 
to take into consideration these factors, especially in South India where 
the great territorial integrations of the past remained unbroken. Thus 
the Tamil speaking area always considered itself to be the Tamil area, 
despite the fact that it was divided into four different administrative units, 
that is, four or five districts in Bombay, one district in Madras, 24 districts 
in Hyderabad and the state of Mysore. Yet the, sense of integrity of 
these areas continued throughout history. It is the same with regard 
to Andhra. Therefore, certain territorial arrangements giving expression 
to that sense of integrity were very necessary if the administration was to 
function. We were one hundred per cent satisfied that there was no 
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possibility of danger to the unity of India from these things because the 
. idea of 20 million Kannada speaking people was no more Gangerous to 
India than 36 million Bengalis being in a state or-the people of Orissa 
having a state of their own. There were, I think, exaggerated fears which 


had -been fostered by interested parties іп one way or another; it is nota." 


matter of particular concern. 
BASIC. CONSIDERATIONS 


So "n were the basic: considerations, and now in drafting a plans. a 
major consideration was the prime factor ‘of the Union in regard to all 
matters. That is the first point we had to take into consideration. In 
order to do this, after we had made our territorial adjustments, we also . 
provided that the Central administrative machinery, especially in different 
technical fields, should be enlarged and the feceral instrument should work ` 
in these states to a much larger extent than it has worked hitherto. · At 
the present time, apart from Central services like the auditing of accounts 

_and posts and telegraphs, only two services are of an all-India character; 
they are the Indian administrative service, equivalent to the old Indian ' 
civil service, and the Indian police. These are recruited on an all-India 
basis, trained on an all-India basis and distributed to the states. In 
fact, one of.our major proposals is that there should be а new Central 
administrative service for engineering, for irrigation, for forestry, for 
. agriculture and for various things of this aature so that the all-India 


` character could be strengthened and there would be all-Indià services E | 


functioning in ће states. 

The second major proposal that we made, SE I think ids is partic- 
ularly important and about which one dóes not of course hear. outside, 
is that half the net membership of the previous civil-service in any pro- 
vince must come from outside. That is, if there are 100 administrative 
service officers in Madras, 25 may be Andhra people, but then only 25 
should be from all-India administrative cadres belorging to Mad-as; 
the other 50 must come from provinces outside that paíticular state. -` 
They may be Bengalis, they may be people from anywhere. This is said . 


.. to be of great importance to maintain the structure. Itis said again that 


so far as economic decisions, etc., are concerned they must naturally 
. come to the Centre more and more, so that while.making our territorial ` 
divisions we are also taking care to see that the administrative control 
of the Centre, the growth of integration wil the Centre, is at the same 
- time niaintaigéd. 
The main proposals all of you know, id I .need not go into them. 
They are primarily that there shall be cnlv one class of state in India, `. 
that it.is not possible to conceivé a fedezation with three different kinds | . 
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of states. "Every state must be of equal power гала d quil status in еи 
` to federation. In order to do that it became necessaty for us to abolish- 
the ‘| С” class states altogether. . That is, Coorg had to join with Karna- 
taka, Bhopal, in spite of the unanimous wish of every elected member 
that it is'a state which can exist by itself, had.to go unfortunately—and 
we ‘are a agreed now—with some other. state. Vindhya’ ‘Pradesh, 
another “ C" class state, had also to be abolished.. So we made a clean 
sweep of (boss historic anachronisms which had, I will not say disfi gured, 
but ornamented the map of India. 
. Then we had = deal with the.“ n." class states. What v were the special 
features of the “в” class states? One was that every one was under a 
Raj >ramukh. Thái j is,.one of the former rulers, such as the Maharaja 
of Mysore or the Nizam of Hyderabad, was made Raj Pramukh with the 
Same |powers as those of anordinary Governor. These states, as I said, 
had very weak administrative machinery. Training facilities for adminis- 
trative officers do not exist even to-day in some.cases. What had to be 
done was that the various people nominated in the areas go for one year's 
training and then come back for appointment. Many.of you have been 
in the admiinistration.and you know it took about ten years in the civil . 
service before you were given complete authority in charge of a district 
-in -olden times, and that is possible only where there is an administrative 
cadre|capable of training the junior officers. It was necessary that it 
should be arranged in such a way that these areas will be put in the steel . 
frame, of another area so that һе administrative traditions could be 
properly maintained. We had:to think of all these things in deciding 
 tbat the “в” class states must go: since, without loing 50, аа 
arrangements could not be made. -: ·'. 

` Theh came the question of Bombay: In our flanges or our wisdom 
we thought. this. was a very explosive matter at the present time and it 
was better to continue the joint administration there with Bombay shared 
by both Gujerat and Maharashtra. No doubt for very valid reasons the 
- Government of India decided to make two states, and that Bombay City 
should) for five years. be a Centrally administered area. That is not a 
- matter оп which I can enlighten you at all because that is a decision by 
the Government of India and we do. not ow the circumstances which 
led thein to that decision. - 





DISINTEGRATION OF, HYDERABAD 


The one other point I would mention before questions, begin is “the | 
disintegration of Hyderabád state. Hyderabad state, as you know, had a 
коры of 18 million. people. Ош of the 18 million people 104 
million; are Telugu speaking people, about 44 million speak Marathi, 
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14 million, I think, PON ydus and u million speak Urdu, E апу. 
system of popular government in this area thz Andhras have an absolute 
majority, and so long as it was rün on the basis of a sovereign ruler with 
an outside language and an outside civil service it could function. The 
moment the authority of the Nizam was witadrawn this state politically 
` split into three parts, and the area having a large majority naturally became 
the dominant authority in the legislature. Actually this area was kept 
together only by the dynasty and the languzge and when toth of those 


disappeared it faded away. So the point we had to consider was: How . 


are we to keep this entity together, artifically, and, if so, on what basis? | 
What will be the language? · What will be the system of administration? 
Unless. anybody could foresee the restoration of àn autocratic regime 
there, there was no possibility of continairg the unity of Hyderabad 
because the fissure inside the structure of Hyderabad had gone far too 
deep and the unity, such as it presented itself, was cnly on the three 


characteristics I mentioned. So it was merely giving an ipso facto . 


decision to a thing which had already taken place in fact. | i - 


It was recommended that the Malayalam. area with its seven million 
* people should be continued as a state, leav.ng it to opt to join Andhra . 
by the time of the next election. The Government rightly said we;should ` 
not keep problems open, and it was better to take a decision now, - This™ 


is the position in which the structure has now evolved. The minor 


boundaries between one state and another involving ten villages here and 
five villages there are unimportant questions They are.things that create 
a certain amount of public noise ‘at the time but they are really not sub- 
stantial from the point of view of national issues. 


‚ Only one point I would say before.I conclude, and that is the way the 


Government handled this was really an example of Indian democracy, 


' because the moment the report was published it was made available 


within five days in different languages. For three montns great difficulties 


took place. .Everybody was quarrelling. But it was really the Prime ' 


Minister himself who started the discussion. He was anxious that nothing 


should be done to give the impression that the Government was pressing. 


the matter. It was to his mind а very important thing taat the people 
of India should one hundred per cent jcin in the discussion with regard 
to this problem and in finding a solution. It was a free-for-all debate 
and some said this ара some said that, aad statements were issued by 
different people, and this went on for three months. It was necessary 
so that the points of view were brought forward, and finally. Government 
put all the proposals in the form of a bill. That bill was circulated to 


every legislature in India for resolutions by the legislatures. Having 
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received the opinions of the legislatures, the bill is now before Parliament 
and the Select Committee. | 

So here is evidence, if it were required, of a completely democratic 
process in determining one of the most difficult and complicated issues 
to which a great deal of thought has been given but which has, to my mind, 


been most satisfactorily concluded. 
| 


DISCUSSION 


The CHAIRMAN was sure they had all enjoyed the extraordinarily 
thorough survey given by Sardar Panikkar. He did not know how strict 
they wanted him to be in keeping remarks to an interrogatory form, but 
they might tend to have questions to begin with and then pass on to 
discussion. . 


Мг. CATLEY said the Sikhs had not been mentioned. What was their 
position? 


- Sardar PANIKKAR replied that division was based on agreement with 
the Sikhs—but he did not know the Sikhs were a province! 
Mr. MEDD asked what would happen to high courts in a capital which 
under the old regime was a capital of a province but would not be a 
capital under the new regime. An example was Nagpur. 


Sardar PANIKKAR said that the Nagpur jurisdiction would be under- 
taken by a bench of the Bombay High Court. 


Sir Joun WoopueaD asked if the lecturer had any comments to make 
on the proposals of the Committee with regard to Bombay and the 
trouble that had taken place there. 


Sardar PANIKKAR replied that there were a certain amount of demon- 
strations, but there was no unity now in Marashastra. The decision 
taken was that Central administration should take place for five vears 
and, after that the people of Bombay should decide what should happen. 
The problem would be kept alive, no doubt, mi there was unlikely to 
be resistance to that proposal. 

In reply to a further question, Sardar Panikkar said that the resignation 
of Mr. Chintaman Deshmukh from the Central Government was on the 
ground that he felt that Bombay should have been given to Maharashtra. 
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Su -AMIERON MARIEN: When y yoù talk about Bombay dc › you mean :- 
i the city. or the province? M MERE MICE 
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о. Sardár PANIKKAR: The city. | joe х 


uu MES Bee eet BORA $ 


с Ru Sir Amerson MARTEN: Whati is going to. happen to o the e prove. 
"E T uy Ж 1 А m 


da: | ^n ‘Sardar PANIKKAR: The provirice is divided too. 2 i 


M : The Caius ‘said that in Domber people were: ‘saying that dr diee: 
ре - Was a plebiscité on which state they were to join in five years’ time, and 
if the result оѓѕис а plebiscite was a foregone conclusior, wrat; were the. 
` grounds of: postponing x plenis Tor five усш: Е е ir Sd 


"y “Sardar PANIKKAR said. Е. was nor in a. position to а the other side 
Ё > ‚ -of the question because the decision was: {акеп by: Government. It 
{+ <+- „had nothing to do-with the Commission of which he was a member.: 
uM .. The reply he. would give spontaneously was. (даї the decision was made 
Sos ea dh order to give time for feelings to settle down. It seemed wise to give ^ : 
^." ' реоріе a certain amount of time in which to forget unforzmate speeches, -. 
Wap which were made on both sides; and to let the мше Alm down. с. 


E ue The CHAIRMAN naked: how {һе speaker Бі abet е dnter-actin ` gs 
i. * 1 between. the second Five-Year Plan and the states reorganization. He. 
-Was intensely impressed by the importance: of -he second Five-Year Plan. — 
_ Was there any. danger of i it cutting across or adding to the colossal алш E 

‚ trative: problems? | © s PRESE | 





Sardar PANIKKAR said that i in.a way ‘it еннен the Due year Plan: x 
Tt gave a new dynamism to the people concerned, and coritroversies with | 
regard to many things which used to > spoil. the datung of а plan weré 
geli toa large extent eliminated: . "x uu e 


"sir. JOHN WOGBHERD said that the subject a ‘was .а most interesting. опе". 
: ` which had unfortunately on the Bombay side. given rise to great con- 
А _ ‘troversy. He was not sure he agreed with the idea that the controversy _ 
| . had finally subsided. То deal with that particular point, however, was, . . 
not: his duty at the moment... His .duty- was instead the great privilege 
¿Z= land pleasure of proposing a very- hearty vote of thanks | t3 е: Sardar fór - 
EN ершш to ihem a very apes and: ue ше subject. | 
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The Place of the New Asian Members 
in the Commonwealth 


‚ By Professor L. Е. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, cae 


AN ADDRESS on the place of the new Asian members in the Common- 
wealth was delivered by Professor L. F. RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, CBE, to 
the Annual Meeting of the East India Association at Over-Seas House, 
St. James's, S. W.1, on Wednesday, 18th July. The Rt. Hon. Sir PATRICK 
SPENS, KBE, QC, MP, President of the Association, was in the chair. 


Professor RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS said: When your Chairman of Council 
was so good as to invite me to address this Annual Meeting on the subject 
of the place of the new Asian members in the Commonwealth, I was 
delighted with the prospect. It seemed to me that here was a subject 
which fulfilled the dual requirement of every subject for a talk; namely, 
that it was highly topical, and extremely interesting. Yet when I tried 
to arrange my thoughts, I found myself very much in the position of 
somebody who, with a “ Brownie” camera, tries to photograph the 
Derby. То estimate what is happening to the British Commonwealth 
to-day; and what is happening to the new Asian members, something 
like a rapidly-moving cinema film is really required. All that I can do 
in the few moments at my disposal is to try to put forward some of the 
thoughts which have occurred to me in the hope that they may interest 
you. Again, perhaps, it is a tribute to the prescience of the Chairman 
of Council, that whereas the immediate occasion for suggesting the topic 
of this talk was a meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers, the 
day'on which the talk is being delivered is the day on which the Brioni 
Conference begins between Marshal Tito, the Prime Minister of India 
and'Colonel Nasser of Egypt. The way in which the presence of the 
Prime Minister of India was arranged—Qquite by accident, just like a 
meeting between friends, without any planned agenda—is one of the 
habits which have been caught from the conferences with which the 
Commonwealth now keeps its various partsin touch. Nothing is more 
striking, if one follows the development of the Commonwealth, and of the 
procedures for Commonwealth consultations, than the revolutionary 
change that has come over both since 1947 and 1948. Like so many of 
you; I am old enough to remember the days of the old Imperial Con- 
ferences; I was privileged, in the time when Lord Hankey was still Sir 
Maurice Hankey, occupying the post of Cabinet Secretary, to serve raore 
than once in the capacity of secretary to what was then the united Indian ` 
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delegation. So: have first-hand experience regarding the changes which 
have-taken place. 

It is sometimes said, by people who are pleased by these recent develop- 
ments, that India and Pakistan now have an effective va ce for the first 
` time in the deliberations of the whole Commonwealth. As a matter of 
: Strict history, that is not quite true. It is a fact that in -he days of the 
old so-called Imperial Conferences, and the earlier days still of the old 
War Conferences, the delegations from the then united InZia were always 
officially headed by the Secretary of State. But that is 10t to say that 
the Indian members did not make their full ccntribution. It would have 
been a very bold man who tried to prevent an Indian rezresentative like 
the Maharaja Ganga Sinhji of Bikanir from speaking his-mind. Indeed, 
they did this very effectively. I recognize, of course, along with those 
who are rightly pleased with the change, that the lega. status of such 
representatives has now entirely altered; and that an orgenization which 
seemed as if it had taken its final shape in the Statute 5f Westminster 
has, within the last decade, been completely and uttert transformed, 
largely by the inclusion of the Asian members. 


450 MILLION ASIAN" MEMBER? 


It is interesting—although statistics are horrible thing which can dE 
made to indicate almost any kind or shade of false conciusion—to con- 
sider numerically the membership ofthe present Commonwvalth. Broadly 
speaking, at the present. moment there are, perhaps, 81 inillion subjects 
of the Queen who represent the old membership of the Commonwealth 
before the Asian members became full and free partners їл that member- 
ship; there are roughly another 450 million people from Asia who are 
not the subjects of the Queen. . It is thus clear that the Asian membership 
of the Conference has assumed numerically < relative importance which 
is something entirely new. 

There is another point to which I will direct your atiention. While 
there is no reason to suppose that the purely western side o^ the Common- 
wealth is likely to increase drastically in population, we заме to reckon 
on a steady increase in the population on the non-Western side. Ido not 
mean merely natural increase, although that may be imzortant enough. 
We must expect, within the lifetime of most ог us here, the incorporation 
in the Commonwealth structure of quite a number of unis which, at the 
present moment, are only in the semi-self-governing staze. Obviously 
examples are Malaya, with or without Singapore; the Cold Coast; the 
Central African Federation. The list might be.extended; but the point is 
that the dynamics of the situation indicate ar. increase in what for con- 
venience I have called the non-western side of the Commeawealth. 
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When these new elements are incorporated, the Commonwealth, in 
its eastern and western sides taken together, will probably amount to 
one-fifth of the total population of the world; in other words, almost 
equivalent, though not quite, to the population of China. In the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth, as in China, a considerable increase of 
the population by ordinary natural means may be expected; but it seems 
to me from what I was able to-gather from my talks with leaders in India 
and Pakistan that both these countries are now, to some extent, aiming at 
stability of population. No doubt China will have to do the same. It 
is a solemn thought, I suggest, that two Chinese are born every three 
seconds; and that since we started this meeting the Chinese population 
has had a sufficiently large addition to fill this building. We hope that 
the new rulers of China will be able to introduce some sort of population 
restraint which may enable their strivings towards their particular form 
of welfare state to survive the risk of being swamped completely by the 
new mouths which come into existence every year. 

So much for the change in composition in the Commonwealth. Instead 
of being, as in the old days, a comparatively closely-knit organization 
of peoples held together by common allegiance to the Throne, it is now 
an immensely extended organization covering three-fourths of the world. 
The two parts of this organization are at this moment distinguishable 
in the sense that part of the membership of the Commonwealth consists 
of subjects of the Queen and part does not. At the same time the custom- 
àry procedure and method of conducting the meetings tend very largely 
to overshadow that legal distinction. When: the Finance Ministers, 
when tbe Ministers of Economics, come here or go to Colombo or else- 
. where to meet their colleagues, there is no real distinction between those 
who come from what might be called the older sections of the Common- 
wealth and those who come from the newer Asian additions. If the 
present dynamics of the situation continue along the lines that they have 
followed up to now, one may expect the theoretical distinction between 
them to be even less perceptible in the future than it is to-day. 


NOT A MINIATURE UNITED NATIONS 


In connexion with this I should like to make it clear that while it is ' 
extremely difficult at the present moment to say exactly what the British 
Commonwealth is as a political structure, it is quite easy to say what it 
is not. Itis not a miniature United Nations. It does not take decisions 
by majority rule; its aim is not to take decisions at all; but to exchange 
views so that members know each other's mind. For that reason it has 
always seemed to me that some of the criticisms made on the formal 
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- -communiques issued after Commonwealth conferences of one kind or 


another are very largely misdirected when they accuse these conferences . ' 


of not arriving at a concrete conclusion. In point of fa-t, the whole job 


- of the conferences is not.to arrive at a concrete conclusioa or to formulate . ` 


a united policy; but to reach, so to say, a common frame of mind; and, 
more important still; to establish- a’ common background · against which 
` each of the distinguished representatives cen view in the future the indivi- 
` dual needs; requirements and policies of his own particular country. 
It is this interchange of views and informacion leading, às it wezé, to a 
common appreciation of.a given world situation, which has been found 
. one of the-most valuable features of the Commonwealth. organization— 
if you can call it an organization—by the Asian members. ` Time and time 
.again when one was talking to one's friends in India and Pakistan one 
"was conscious of'a feeling that they viewed the Commonwealth countries 
in-quite a different way from the countries outside the Commonwealth. 


It was interesting to notice when my wife ard I travelled through India . . 


on the-heels of Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Krushchev, sleesing:in their 
beds, inheriting their triumphal arches-and staying with the same hosts, 

- how difficult some of our hosts had found it to make their Russian guests: 
see what the Commonwealth is. Some verv distinguished Indians and 
Pakistanis, in fact, are quite plaintive about the difficulties which foreigners 

' find in understanding the nature-of the Commonwealth -ties. After 
hearing the experiences of Indians and Paxistanis who have tried to . 

_explain -the Commonwealth clearly to foreigners, I sometimes wonder ` | 
whether they have any more definite intelleczual concep sion of it than I 
have myself." But what is far more important than having a definite - 
intellectual conception about the Commonwealth is having a definite 
feeling about it; and that is there.. In fact the Commonwealth largely 
operates.noiw through: feeling.. One realizes this clearly when Indians : 


and Pakistanis talk to one and explain some of the difficulties they find : ` 
' *, in explaining these. things. For instance, when they talk about American . 


aid and the sending out of Americar professors, they sometimes enlarge 
-on the kind of misunderstandings which arise - But they always add that 


| they do not have the sarne kind of difficulty with Canadz; Australia’ and. . | 


Néw Zealand; which are helping them in simzlar ways, because they find - 
that it is done а that it is all inside the femi, as it were. 
EXPLAINING TO FOREIGNERS. 
.Some of the devices which the Indians adopt in trying to explain the: 
` Commonwealth to foreigners were, I must say, very interesting. І heard | 
that the distinguished Vice-President of India once wrestied in argument ` 
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with the Chinese Prime Minister to make him see how supremely advan- 
tageous it was for an Indian to belong to the All Souls Commonroom; 
when Bulganin and Krushchev were in India they could not be made to 
see that the Commonwealth is a form of relationship which fits into the 
life-pattern of their hosts; that it is a real advantage for India to be inside 
an organization which exacts nothing except good faith, yet gives those 
belonging to it a feeling of confidence that anything which they say, 
even in the most intimate conference, will not be misunderstood or used 
against them; that these meetings of Coramonwealth representatives are 
a real meeting of minds. It seems to me also that the meetings of the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers are valuable for another reason. It is 
not merely because of the great office which they hold that everybody 
who has worked with Prime Ministers knows them to be lonely men. 
They exercise tremendous power; they have colleagues who are sub- 
ordinate to them, so the opportunity of getting into an informal group of 
people who hold exactly similar responsibility, who exercise just the same 
power and whom they know to be friends, is à great refreshment to their 
minds, in spite of the enormous amount of hard work and hard thinking 
which these meetings involve. 

In that connexion it is important to realize that the whole structure of 
the Commonwealth, as I have tried to point out to you, is at the moment 
in a state of flux and so is particularly well suited to present needs. For 
example, all know of India's policy of dynamic neutralism and her desire 
to stand in equal friendship with both world groups while at the same 
time holding firmly to her own ideals. This has led her to distrust a 
system of territorial alliances as a means of preserving peace. On the 
other hand, we know that Pakistan has taken a different view. She 
believes in territorial alliances; she is a firm upholder of the Baghdad Pact 
as well as SEATO. In the Commonwealth conferences one starts by 
recognizing this kind of honest difference of opinion; it is not the kind 
of thing which cleaves a conference of Prime Ministers in any way. 
They just agree to differ on it. A time will come, no doubt, when India 
and Pakistan will think more plainly and obviously on parallel lines 
than they do to-day: but at the present moment that is the position. We 
should note that there are real interests in which India shares with this 
country in the Persian Gulf, in the Arabian Sea, in the safety of the Indian 
Ocean. As things are, with a world divided between the communist and 
democratic powers, and with India's policy of non-alignment, it is hard 
for this kind of ultimate identity of interest (of course shared by Pakistan) 
between India and this country to emerge into the immediate field of 
practical politics. Butuif one talks to Indian statesmen, one realizes that 
their fundamental interest in the Persian Gulf, the safety of the Indian 
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"Ocean, is just as peat as in Britain; xad the кышу of the Commins Ё 


wealth gives time forsuch things to’ emerge. 


OA BREATHING SPACE 


The Commonsieatth, in fact, allows a breathing space fcr such imme- 
diate differences to‘ pass away and-for underlying interests to assert 
themselves. For that reason I very much deprecate the idea, at one 
time put forward by representatives of the great Dominions of. Australia 
and New Zealand, that we have now a two-tier Commonwealth; опе; ' 
consisting of the old subjects of the Queen who to a large extent share’ 
a common view about defensive alliances; ће other, the looser circle . 
of Asian members. І am. glad to say tha: this view, so far from gather- 
ing’ weight, ‘has now begun to disappear because the real stréngth of the. 
Commonwealth is that every one is in it on the same basis. If proof of 
the vitality of the Commonwealth is required, 1 suggest a study of some 
of the proceedings of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Conference at Oxford. 
This is one of the best examples in our time cf how a vigorous and original 
initiative, operating inside the existing fabric of the Commonwealth, caa 
suddenly make people from every country :л the Commor wealth realize 
that the fields of commerce, of business іп:еге$і, and to some extent cf 
finance, run right through the whole Cómmonwealth structure and link - 
it together not only politically but also economically. , e$ 

The problems as to whether an establishment is a ‘happy one or not; 
the problems of efficiency; the problems of administration; the problems 
of relationship between management and men; all ihese do not vary . 
very much except | in superficials from one Commonwealth country to. 


.. another. | But it is only through an organization like the Conimonwealth 


that you can get all the pooling of ideas which has- gone on at Oxford 
through intimate; friendly, intensive study. It is impossible to imagine 
the International Labour Organization, admirable as is.the work which 
it does, setting on foot a conference infused by the kind of spirit which 


His Royal Highness has succeeded in evoking in the Commonwealth 


` Conference of Management and Men at Ox^ord. 


, You will realize that all I have been able to-do is to throw at you’ some 
of the more obvious reflections which have occurred to me. I would add 
that there is one aspect to which perhaps I should have been wiser to 
devote the- whole of.my time (except that I was anxicus to give you the 
background, of my thoughts) namely, the enormous advantage which 
the Commonwealth in its new form derives from the presentation by its · 
new Asian members of the new Asian poin: of: ‘view. . We have been told ` 


е р this is obviously the century of thecommor man. It is equally obviously 
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the century of the awakening of Asia. The fact that the Commonwealth 
includes, in a position of equality and by their own free choice, these 
great Asian countries gives real ground for leading us to hope that the 
age-long division in outlook, sympathies and interest between the east 
and the west may gradually be bridged. Any one who has followed the 
course of public affairs for the last three or four years must have been 
convinced of the immense enlargement of the outlook of western states- 
men which has followed upon the intimate association of these statesmen 
with the statesmen of the great Asian members of the Commonwealth. 
Further, from the point of view of the leaders of Asia, it is a great advant- 
age to be able to put forward distinctive Asian ideas in the entirely 
friendly atmosphere of a Commonwealth conference: and in the kind of 
circumstances where Asians know that what they say will not be mis- 
understood or used against them, and where they will meet the friendly, 
unprejudiced reception which every Asian statesman desires when he 
puts forward an idea which may be new to many of his hearers. 


POTENTIALITY FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


I do not think there is any factor at the moment which holds so great a 
potentiality for better understanding between east and west as this inti- 
mate and close association of the Asian members with the older nations 
in the Commonwealth. When we hope and expect that before long this 
non-Western membership is likely to be reinforced from different parts of 
Africa, Malaya, the West Indies and so forth, we can look forward to 
having in the Commonwealth a real cross-section of almost the entire 
human race. We shall bave that cross-section held together by the 
intangible bonds of common sympathy, affection and feeling which all 
derive from three fundamental ideas which the non-Western members 
have taken up and made their own and which from the beginning animated 
the older members of the Commonwealth. 

The first is the rule of law; the second is Parliamentary democracy; 
and the third—you càn call it what you like—perhaps aiming at the 
welfare state or something similar, derived from the feeling that a vote 
does not fill a belly. If the peoples of the Commonwealth are to be 
worthy citizens of the world they must be well fed, well educated, well 
looked after. It is on these three pillars that the future-of all the different 
countries of the Commonwealth rests. It is because these three ideas 
are so firmly implanted in the minds of the statesmen an& subjects of 
every Commonwealth country that a solid basis has been evolved upon 
which the structure of the Commonwealth can grow and develop. 
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Be: В visit: to India." 





“The Бузова ee Professor Rushbroak: Willianis for ħis addres, — 
io ‘which, was one of the most inspiring hé hac "heard for.a long time. - 
` was very helpful.to him personally because he 
lectures at oneofthe Colleges during September. onthe subject of Common-- _ 
He entirely: agreed 1 thatthe Common- - 
wealth did depend on a feeling which was quite indefinable; it also depend-- -~ 
,;. ed on mutual understanding, ánd if there was one, worry-in his. mind it? `- 
ГОЛ was that whereas'inore and more Asiáns were coming over here and gefting `` 
7 io know and he hoped to understand tlie British, fewer and fewer people — ' 
, Were going from this: coüntry to these great new Asian: units, айа although: - 
ei in numbers there:might not be а уёгу great deal 
P. people who went did not go | ‘to. take. part ia administration. andto get ^ 
L^ to know and understand the people. but mainly for technical and $pecial. - 
-| jobs.. He was worried as to whether in the next generation there would 
beas great an understanding in this country of the minds, habits and Ways . 
of: the Asian as there had been. over the last century. .He hoped to.see |. 
more and more men going to the Asian. Dominions to. take up jobs. and. V 
mm. becoming members of this Society so that ин: could keep up their contacts " 
:. with. the = when cue cáme back: . | У 


ihad’to give а series: of sU 


of différence: the British: . 
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а “CORRECTION : 2 


On Pags 201: af the. ASIAN REVIEW. of. July, 
inttoducing Sir Olaf Сагов` at the East Indial. 


x ..16th Мау, is reported. as "welcoming back Sir: ; 
“Тһе sentence. БОШО course, read "from his visit. to e р 
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THE EIGHTY-NINTH. ANNUAL REPORT 


Pe 


n ITS TASK of ——: friendly wiring. bisou: “the ‘people of 
-this country and.of India, Pakistan, and Burma the. Association was ably 


assisted during the year under review. by a number of. distinguished 
speakers, to whom its warm thanks aré due. - In-addition-to providing а 
platform for the discussion of subjects-of mutual interest, the Association 
broke new ground by holding a film.display, and the interest which this 
event evoked encourages the hope that it will become a permanent feature 
of our programmes. ' .- 
One of the outstanding Adres of the year was that given by the 


“Rt: Hon. the Earl, of Home, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
. Relations, to a joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts and the 


Pakistan.Society under the chairmanship of our President, Sir Patrick 
Spens. Lord, Home réviewed his tour of the. Commonwealth in the ` 
Southern Hemisphere and in the East, with special reference' to India 
and Pakistan. While he was-deeply impressed Ъу. ће immensity of the 


.problems facing the two countries, Lord Home said he had never seen а 
‘more fertile field for co-operative development if India and Pakistan 


and the countries of the West could. combine to take advantage of it. In 


_all'fields he found essential agreement, and essential unity and a belief 


' 


‘that the Commonwealth countries could: ЕЗБЕ exercise an influence 


entirely for good on world affairs. — 

Another survey of affairs in India, тыра. and Burma , which also 
attracted a crowded attendance was Sir Percival "Griffiths' s annual report 
бп! his latest visit to these countries. Of particular interest on this 
occasion was his appreciation of the visit to India and- Burma by the 
Russian leaders, Marshal Bulganin and Mr. "Krushchev. In Sir Percival 
Griffiths’s view, ће: educated classes in both countries were not unduly 
impressed-by the speeches and’ behaviour of the two. statesmen, but the 


_ effect on the masses, who turned out in thousands to see the distinguished 


visitors, had yet to be assessed. The Success of the visit, however, could 
not be judged by the warmth of the welcome given to the Russian leaders 
during their tour of India and Burma, but by the amount of economic 
and teclinical aid which Russia was able to give to the two countries. 
During the Year, India entéred-on her second Five Year.Plan for the 
economic development of the. -Country;. and a comprehensive. outline of 


· the two Plans—the old and the new—was given, by: Mr. T. Swaminathan, 


Minister (Economic) in the: “Indian High Commission. Тһе occasion 
was.notable for the views ‘on India’s planned economy expressed by two 
eminent former members òf the Indian Civil Service, Sir Jeremy Raisman, ` 


` who presided, and Sir Cyril Jones, who proposed the vote of thanks. 


While the previous pu thé Association had heard the i impressions ofa 
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| distinguished British БЕЙШЕ, Field-Marshal. Sir Jolin. Harding, on the. 

. armies of India and Pakistan, this yéar its members were fortunate in. , 
А haying from Admiral Sir Mark Pizey an appreciation of India's navy. ` 

Admiral Pizey, ‘who was on the point of retring from tie’ command of 

‚ the Indian Navy, gave a heartening picture of the Nàvy's progtess and 
paid a high tribute to the Indian sailor, .wkom he described as a ‘ ‘ sturdy, ; 

. cheerful, loyal апа well mannered perscn," and to the “ unbounded 

-; enthusiasm and optimisni ” of the officers and men. 2. 

Authoritative accounts of thé latest developments i in. parts of the area 
covered: by the Association were given by three- distinguished spezkers, | 

: Major-General - Sir Hubert Rance, Lord Birdwood and Dr. Patrick C. 
Young. Major-General ‘Sir Hubert Rance, the last. British Governor of. 
Burma, accompanied 'by Lady Rance, had the great. privilege of being 
invited to visit Burma аѕ. the guest of the Burmese Governinent and. 
stayed with U Nu, the Prime. Minister, whom he had asked in 1947 to- 

` undertake the Premiership on`the death of U Aung San. The impression 
he brought.back, was on the whole an ercouraging one despite the! i 
difñculties over the-sale abroad of the exporteble surplus əf the rice crop. 
Lord Birdwood dealt with tie problem of Kashmir, of which he has’ made. 

‚ a‘special study, in his usual lucid fashion,’ while. Dr. Patrick Young ' 
Opened the doors of a remote but fascinating ону by bringing up to 
date our knowledge of Nepal. ^" : б 

` Thanks to the co- -operation of the Pakistar: Sciety our ей were: 

x able to participate in illustrated accounts. cf the conquest of the two ^ 

Himalayan giants, Mouht ‘Everest and Kanchenjunga. | 'Mr. Wilfred | 
Noyce, a member of ‘the. Everest _expiditicn, gave . ar fascinating and | 
entertaining personal story of:the conquest of the mountain, illustrated "у 
by a series of very fine lantern slides. Captain Н. В. A. Streather per- . 

` formed the. same service for the Kancherjunga expedition, and his. 

' audience followéd with intense interest his narrative of the ascent.ofthat ` 

. . familiar giant of the Darjeeling landscape: : As already stated, a further. 
‘incursion into the field of illustrated entertainment was given when,a. 

e large attendance saw three films—two of them | in colour—kindly lent. | 

d by India House depicting phases of life ard scenery in India. З gs 

‘Other functions included the Sir Thomas Holland ‘Memorial Lécturé 
by: "Professor Sit Alfred Egerton entitled * Scientific Research in India," 

_ to which members of the Association were invited; by the Royal Society of 
Arts, and “ India's Foreign Policy—As I See It " by one of our members, . : 
Mr. Chinnai : Durai, whose penetrating analysis of his ‘country’ s 
outlook evoked a lively discussion. The: Annual Reception was held in : 
honour of Lord Hailey to mark, his retirement from the Presidentship of ; 
е: Association, and the large gathering present was privileged to listen ©. __ 
toa characteristically clear exposition by Lo-d Hailey of the position of: 

' ' India in thé Commonwealth, . The Council egain expresses its thanks to 
the authorities of the Overseas League for their co-operation and help in. -' 

А arranging for so many joint meetings to be Feld: at Over-Seas House. DS 
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"Under. the auspices ‘of. "hé: Hospitality Find, iea parties were held as ` 
usual for. members of the large Indian and: Pakistani student! communities 


іп London. At the first party t the Rev. Dr. Donald. Soper, Superintendent, 


West London Mission, spoke on ‘his. recent visit fo India.. At the second ' 


patty Dr. T: G. P. Spear, Selwyn College; Cambridgé, dealt with the impact” | 


of the British on India, a “subject which: arouséd'many varied: expressions 


of opinion in the discussion which: ‘followed, ‘Both parties, which were ` 
well attended, were held.in the spacious Mahatma Gandhi Hall. of ‘the 


Ү.М.С.А. Indian Student’ s Union and Hostel in Fitzroy: Square.’ 


A grant of. £45 was: paid as usual: during the yéar to the National, 


Indian Association ‘of’ Women, Calcutta, from,the Adelaide Manning 
F einale Education Fund to help the, education of girl stüdénts selected by 
the Association. - | 

The Association's . losses. Ьу. death шав ‘Sir Atul- Chatterjee, fof 
over, 30 .years a member -and for. 20. years à, Vice-Chairman of the 
Association; the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, а former Sécretary of State for 
India; the Rt. Hon: Sir Leslie ‘Wilson, a ‘formér Governor of Bombay; 
Sir Hubert Carr, a member of Council; Admiral Sir Arthur Palliser, Sir 


Alexander Murtay and. ‘Dr. Hari Prasad: Shastri: | ‘There were also some- 


resignations and removals from, theroll ón account_of tlie non-payment 


of subscriptions. Though: ‘these losses were: partly made up ‘by the: 


-election of new members, the Council hopes that'all members-will do their 
best to sécure additions-to the membership roll. ' ‘Thereby they can assist 
the Association to continue the work,.on which it has been engaged for 
„nine ‘decades, of promoting - understanding and ‘friendship with the. 
peoples of India, Pakistan and Burma; ·.: 


, During.the year His Excellency the; ‘High Gomision for Pakistan, | 


Mr. M. Ikramullah, and. ога. ‘Hailey. accepted. the . invitation of the 
Council to become Vice-Presiderits.: Two members’ ‘of Council, Sir Atul 


Chatterjee and Sir Hubert. Carr, died, and Мг: Найт Attari’ returned to: 
India. Sir Harry Greenfield, Mr.'S. M. Murshéd' and Professor. Rush- 


.. brdok Williams were co-opted to. the; Council to fill thé vacancies and 


. their appointment, requires confirmation . at the annual méeting. The ` 


members of, Council retiring Бу rotation ‘but eligible for re-election are: 
Sir; William Barton, Mr. Ram Krishna Handoo, Lt.-General Sir. Thomas 
Hutton, Sir Fréderick James and Brigadier Sir John: Smyth, Bt. 

It is open to any member to propose at the annual meeting a candidate 
or candidates to fill vacancies. on the Council, subject to not dese than 
fifteen days’ Bone being s given to. the Honorary Secretary... 

A ` T HF qug Yeas і 
d А. Won, Р 
2 ы Chairman. vel 


LACAN Pranoi’ rw. | 
ч zx Eg Ny De uote А ] c Hon. ‘Secretaty. 
28th May, 1956. ^: T ME E 
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. Sir Francis Lows who. «йерде Sir Frank Browni in n Mast 1954, has Б 
Honorary Secretary throughout the year. The Council desire to ‘place on 


record their appreciation of the great interest he takes in the work-of the ` 
. . Association and the efficient way in which he has carried out the duties of his 
` office.. -~ - Е x 9 К СЕ 


J. A. WOODHEAD, 


(Sir John Woodhead): - ^ 


Chairman of Council. 


^ 


THE EIGHTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING - 


THE EIGHTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING: of the Hast India ГОТВИ was 


- held at Over-Seas, House, St. James's, S.W.1, on Wednesday, 18th joa 


1956, with the Right Hon. Sir PATRICK BRENS, KBE, Qc, MP, President of. 


the Association, in the chair. 


PRESIDENTS REMARKS 


The PRESIDENT said: Ti is my pleasure, i in the first instance, to welcome’ 


| you here to-day to this Annual General Meetirg, and itis my duty to- make 
' a few remarks on the Association and what has happened during the year. . 
Again, it bás been, I think, an extraordinarily successful year taking every- . 


thing together. ЖО 
‘The first point which I should like to emphasizes the great good fortune 


. forthis Association and for India and Ракіѕ:аг and all the other Dominions . 
. . in the appointment of Lord Home as the Secretary of State and the fact ` 


—which I put down as being of the greatest importance—that he had no 


. sooner got into the saddle than he set to work to get to’ know the 


т , 


Dominions personally. I was.very proud' indéed to íake.the chair on Е 


behalf of, various associations when we welcomed him home at the end 


-of his long tour, and he told us what had happened to him and his views . 
. on the various. Dominions which he had Visited. What is much more 
‘important is the information that- has come to us since from everywhere | 2" 
-he visited how much appreciated. lie was personally in evervthing he did 
. and said on those visits., This Commonwealth of ours holds: together 


by quite unknown and unseen spiders’ webs and one of them is indeed 


= the work of the Secretary of State for Comonwealth Relations. It is 
-very important that зе’ should have a man like Lord Home, who is 


throwing himself into his job and taking friendship and closer relationships . 
and understanding everywhere he has been.- | 


сиот C EE 


Another very interesting function-was the report of Sir Percival Griffiths, 
once again, of his tour, particularly.as he-had been out in! Burma at the 
time when two notorious Russians had been visiting there. It was extremely | 
interesting to hear his report and also satisfactory to know that perhaps 
the Russians had not made quite as great an impression|on their hosts 
in the various lands which they visited as they would have the rest of the 
world believe. Tt lies in the future to see what the lasting results of these 

: visits may be and we have not yet had time to assess them fully. 

I regretted very much indeed that I was not able to be present at the 
reception which was' given to one of our most distinguished members, 
Lord:Hailey. Lord Hailey has gone into hospital to- day for an operation 
to his eyes and I am quite certain that it will be your wish that at the | 
conclusion of this meeting we should send him a message of great sym- 
pathy from this Association and our very best wishes for a complete 
and speedy recovery. This Association owes almost a as much to, Lord 
Hailey as it does to any other person. 

I will refer to an activity which has taken рсе this ; year and on Wh 
`1, personally,-put a great deal of importance, and that is the parties which 
have, been organized for the entertainment. of the Overseas students. I 
do not believe that even people like ourselves who are so familiar with 
the Dominions realize in what numbers Indians and Pakistanis, Burmese, | 
Singalese and others are coming to this country yeár by year. I had the 
honour about three months ago of addressing the Pakistan Association 
at Loughborough College and there were students there not only from 
India and Pakistan but from every corner ‘of the Commonwealth, and it 
is very important that if we are going to steer them on the right way in 
the future running. of the Commonwealth that all of us, and particularly 
the younger members of our families, should get to know them and do 

' what they can during the years they are over here taking their training. 
I do commend every effort to all of you to assist in that way, fully appre- 
ciating that a great number of you do a great deal about it now. 

We have had a distinguished list: of speakers and I will not.go through 
it, but there are two things I want to say. ` The first is about your Chair- 

: man. Without him this Association would not be what it is and, let me 
say, it is-not only in your interests that he keeps his eyes open but it is in 
the interésts of all our fellow countrymen overseas in the Dominions. It 
was he who spotted a flaw-in Mr. Harold MacMillan’s Finance Bill and | 

ме were ablé to get it put right, otherwise there would have been certain 
sections of our countrymen overseas who would have fougd their next 

. door neighbours being given certain taxation: privileges which had not 

been extended. to them. I want to р, d personal thanks to Sir 

John Woodhead for nn work, . a | 


` [want to say a бу Son about Sir bias Low, who has Ө ол т 


is good for the Association that we should have such a very Qu 


L' c: person for Secretary as Sir Francis Low. ok SEE. 
Dd "p wish the Association the vey best of good fortune during the coming 
Eo, year.. 


ADOPTION “OF THE | REPORT 


ER e . Mr. C: RANGANATHA RAO Susi moving the ádoption of the Annual 
ERA Report, said: The President has just told us-something of the work of the 
-.. "Association in'the past year. You will be:aware, that our Association 
ias been in existence for 90 years and we have done our best to maintain 
Сапа increase the friendship between this country and India, Pakistan and 










|, - give an illustration. A few days ago the freedom of the City of London 
: > - was conferred upon Mr. Nehru and this was acclaimed by the leaders of 
. "the three parties; it was an honour.which honoured India and also this - 
. .-country. The Association is trying to cement friendship between the’ 
peoples of the different countries, and if in the distant future there is world 
government taking the pattern of the British Commonwealth of Nations . 
- it will bea great deal of our doing because our Association seeks to make 
people feel that we are members of one fami y.. We must get people to 
work together. 
Fask you to accept the Report. 
cto- Mr, Josera Nissim: 1 am delighted to have the privilege of seconding 
m the adoption of the the Report, especially as it is such an excellent report. 


DE Moreover, the accounts show that we are near solvency; the more funds >, 
we have the better the work we do. І аш опе of the examples of the ~. 


HEC young ‘students brought in when I, was an undergraduate at the University 
; ^. . of Cambridge. I was persuaded to join the Association more than 50 
` years ago and you, can imagine what. а great pleasure it has been to me, 
. what an advantage, to have been a witness of the work of this Association . 
a for miore than 50 years. The ASIAN Review—the Asiatic REVIEW as 
" it used to be called—is an exceptionally valuable contribution to the 
-, ° > work of the Association and signifies the harmonious co-operation between 
+ alne of secretaries.atd Mr. Richter for which we'are extremely. grateful. ‘ 
duced have known at least four of the most worthy Honorary Secre-aries which 
з. “this. Association has had. I remember. Mr. Arathoon who came. as ja 
^ 2. dawyer-from Calcutta. He was Secretary before John Pollen, a Bombay 
ушап, who was an exceptionally warm-hearted friend oF India and of 


zm. 








Е ‘Burma, ‘and I feel that we have been very successful. Perhaps 1 ‘might ' 


job from his predecessor and we аге most grateful to him. I think it И 


` 


Indians. His tenure was long and fruitful. Then came Sir Stanley Rice, 
a civil servant from Madras, who was associated with writing the life of 
the Maharajah of Baroda; then followed Sir Frank Brown's regime of 
27 years. It is impossible to measure his contributions to the goodwill 
which now exists between these great countries and Dominions. 

Now we have the advantage of Sir Francis Low's Secretaryship, 
which we deeply appreciate. It would be impossible to improve upon 
Sir John Woodhead but I think I, as seconder of the Report, should 
echo that charming tribute to his great work for this Association. I feel 
sure that you will unanimously approve the passing of the Report and the 
accounts. 

There were no questions or- comments and adoption of the Report 
for the year 1955—56 was carried unanimously. 


THE ANNUAL ACCOUNTS 


Sir Joun WooDHEAD, Chairman of Council, presenting the Accounts 
said: It has been my practice at the Annual Meeting to give a short review 
of our financial position. At the meeting in July of last year my story was 
& depressing one, for the Accounts for the year 1954—55 showed a deficit of 
about £135. Although being of a cautious turn of mind I refrained at 
that time from prophesying what would be the financial result of 1955—56, 
I ventured to express the hope that it would be better than in 1954-55. ` 
This hope has been fulfilled and I am glad to say that the year ending 
April 30th, 1956, shows a small surplus of receipts over expenditure of 
about £50. This improvement is due to a decrease in expenditure. 
Towards the end of 1954—55 we purchased a recording machine at a cost 
of £50, and in that year we also spent about £50 on the reporting of our 
meetings. These two items do not appear in our accounts for 1955-56 
and their omission has given us a saving of about £100. In addition our 
expenditure on salaries has been less by about £50. 

Tam also glad to say that the fall in our subscription income, which was 
such a marked feature of 1954-55, has been halted. According to the 
Accounts the receipts from subscriptions in 1955-56 amounted to £857 
as compared with £847 in the previous year—an increase of £10. 

My estimate of a small surplus of £50 requires a word of explanation, 
for the printed accounts attached to the Annual Report show a larger 
surplusof approximately £170. The difference is due to this: members 
receive four copies of the ASIAN Review during the year. In 1955-56, . 
owing to the strike in the printing trade, the issue of the April copy was. 
delayed till after the close of our financial year, with the result that the 
Accounts for that year include the cost of three and not four copies. 
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ИТТЕН Iam vadit to be: able tó роз taat the бпайсіа[. result af ‘the ^: ab 
"year. 1955-56 is an improvement on that for ` 954-55, we- shall. still need as. : 
many new members as possible to offset the inevitable losses due-to death: d 

` and resignation,. T feel, therefore, I shoulé- repeat : the ‘special : appeal’ Tle 


: made last. year. to members. to assist the Council in its endeavour: to p 


E bx our membership roll. . 


M ^ 


ES had been increased. - Жу: ms 2e a" QM JP 


E -Colonel KxiGnigy-Bii.:- In moving the: door of [ these s 
Accounts I should just-like on’ behalf- of my fellow: members: to convey’. ^ 
. our thanks to ‘those who have safeguarded our funds and kep? the financial © 
situation solvent; to those- who.have compiled the accounts and presented a 


. them in such a very: clear. way; and to Sir Joan Woodhead. for. explaining : 


7 _ them so clearly to us. Nobody can be in any doubt as to how we stand; 


' whichis not always the case. It is difficult always to be: perfectly: clear: i 


DL have. :great- pleasure i in. moving that these. Accounts should be passed... 


Mrs р.р. KAURA seconded. p T ў D s | кырый ы Eh 3 б 


UK MEMBER еа if the rates of the Societys rooms at 3 Victoria Streit e К 


- ы 1 Й 


"gir Јони сонга. Сай. that they had.. hé Сова Was, in ed | 


E nof negotiation fora reduction, bùt there was an increase coming next year. n 


* re-elected to the Council. 


> The. résolution. to adopt the accounts. was carried tinanisiously. * 


Mi; H. s. L РогАк moved: That the co- option to the Council dug 
ihe: year. of ‘Sir Harry Greenfield, Mr. M: S. Murshéd, and’ Professor ` £ 
^ Rushbrook ‘Williams. be confirmed, and^thet Sir William. Barton, Mr. -` 
Ram: Krishna. Handoo, Lieut. -General Sir Thomas Hutton, Sir. Frederick : 
James and Brigadier Sir. John Sum. ‘Bart, who t retire 25 rotation, ur 


Mr, Cui Durat séconded and thé; motion was carr: red unanimously. 
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Pakistan's Five Year 
Plan 


A TWENTY PER CENT INCREASE in Pakistan's national income by 1960 is 
envisaged by the Planning Board in their Five-Year Plan, just published 
in draft form. The implementation of the Plan is estimated to cost 
Rs. 11,600 million from 1955—56 to 1959-60, withanticipated expenditurein 
the public sector at Rs. 8,000 million and at Rs. 3,600 million in the private 
sector. Allowing for à 73 per cent increase in Pakistan's population in 
five years, the per capita income is expected to go up by about 12 per cent. 

Among the Plan's main targets are: Approximately two million new 
jobs, а 13 per cent increase in food grain production, extension of the 
Village-Aid Programme to 26,000 villages, irrigation for three million 
acres of new land, 580,000 kw more electric power, 250,000 new housing 
units, increase in hospital beds from 23,000 to 32,000, another 3,000 Post 
Offices, 35,000 new telephone connexions and an increase in foreign 
exchange earnings so as to make available by the end of the Plan period 
Rs. 500 million each year for development purposes from Pakistan's 
own earnings. 


OBJECTIVES OF PLAN 


The principal objectives of the Plan are: (a) To raise the national income 
and the standard of living of the people; (р) To improve the balance of 
payments by increasing exports and by the production of substitutes for 
imports; (с) To increase opportunities for useful employment; (d) to make 
steady progress in the provision of social services; and (e) To increase 
rapidly the rate of development, especially in Fast Pakistan and other 
relatively less-developed areas. . In preparing the Plan, the Board have 
kept in mind the social and economic оез of State policy now 
embodied in the Constitution. 


DEVELOPMENT PRIORITIES 


The Plan gives top priority to Village Aid and Agriculture. About 
one third of public sector expenditure is to be primarily devoted to pro- 
grammes relating to Village Aid, land reclammation and drainage. In- 
dustry and power claim about 27 per cent of public expenditure, in 
addition to the large industrial investment programme in the private 
sector. Transport and Communications account for about one-fifth 
of total public expenditure, and social services, a further one-fifth. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF. PLAN 


The Board point out that the fülfilmen: о> the Plan will Jeroni not on 
finance so much as on the willingness and ability о> the Central апі. 
Provincial Governments to enlarge and improve their orgznizations and 
make full use of them. The setting up of st-ong over-all planning organ- ' 
izations in the Provinces and at the Centre, s well as planning units in all 
Ministries concerned with development hav2 been reccmmended. . They 
have also recommended the formation of Social Welfare Bcards, Depart- 
ments for Housing and Settlements and a Departm2nt for Industrial 
` Planning and Development in the Provinces and at the Cenzre. A major 
change recommended for improving the people's welfare is that of making 
the Chief Secretaries in the Provinces responsible for development, 
assigning targets to District Officers and judging their merit on the basis: 
of the success achieved by them in this field. 


‘PRIVATE SECTOR 


The Planning Board expect that over one-third of the total expenditure 
of Rs. 3,600 million in this sector will be invested in industry. With the 
encouragement provided by the Housing апа Settlerients Programme 
in the public sector, the Board anticipate that private investment in con- 


struction will also increase to the tune o? approximately one-quarter ` 


of the resources available for private investment... The remaining resources 
are to be used for transport equipment, development. of mineral resources 
and in the fields of agriculture, trade and commerce. It is felt that the 
Government can, by suitable policies and its import licensing powers, 
greatly influence the magnitude of private investment and ensure that it 
finds its way into high priority fields. 


ROLE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
.' The Board have given their support to private enterprise for performing 
the tasks which lie within its competence. In large-scale indusiry they 
regard it as an agency for carrying out the tasks allotted to it to the fullest 
limits of its capacity. They consider that businessmen have played 
and can play an important part in the country's developmert and do not, 
therefore, propose any forcible measures to deprive them of their gains. 
The Board, however, hold that if private enterprise does not develop a 
sense of social responsibility soon enough, the caine for displacing 
it to the needed extent will become justifiéc. 
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NON-MONETARY INVESTMENTS: 


In addition to monetary expenditure in the public and private sectors, 
there is expected to be an investment of labour and local material which, 
in terms of money, may be of the order of Rs. 1,500 million to Rs. 2,000 
million during the Plan period. No estimate of such investment has been 
included in the Plan, but it will have a substantial effect in raising living 
standards, particularly in the rural areas, where labour and local materials 
for building projects and small irrigation and reclamation works, etc., 
will be used. | 


STRICT SCHEME OF PRIORITIES 


The Board considers that the Plan can only succeed if a strict scheme of 
priorities is followed. Compared with the immense needs of the country, 
the progress that is possible during the Plan period is small. The country’s 
resources must therefore be concentrated on purposes of the highest 
importance that are expected to give the greatest returns. The production 
of food, cloth and several other consumer necessities is expected to rise 
faster than the population and the Plan will lay a stronger and firmer 
basis for a more rapid increase in the welfare of the people in later years. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Requirements of foreign exchange for the Plan's implementation are 
estimated at Rs. 5,300 million; Rs. 3,400 million from the public and Rs. 
1,900 million from the private sector. Pakistan's total foreign exchange 
earnings are expected to be about Rs. 10,140 million during the Plan 
period and minimum requirements for consumer goods, raw materials, 
defence and other non-development imports, at about Rs. 9,140 million, 
leaving about Rs. 1,000 million available for development. The Board 
expect foreign investments will be available to the extent of Rs. 500 
million gross and that foreign loans and aids will be needed for the balance 
of Rs. 3,800 million. 


EXPORT EARNINGS 


Pakistan's export earnings are expected to rise by about Rs. 400 million 
during the Plan period.  Simultaneously, requirements for imports 
of essential consumer goods, raw materials and fuels will drop with the ex- 
pansion of local productionand requirements fornon-development imports 
are expected to drop by Rs. 100 million. The country's foreign exchange 
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~ position will «еге improve С ин during tlie Plan period and ‘the 3 
` Board expect that by 1950 about-Rs. -500- million per annum will be avail- . 

able for. development ‘irom the: country’s 5 own 554 and tliat.. Ше: 

лари trend will continue. ` PEE PNE . 


WATER “AND POWER: ‘DEVELOPMENT 


By 1960, in West Palin: 2, 500, 000 acres of new "land. will. be brought 
indes irrigation, improved water. supply provided for another.2,700,000 : : 
acres, and: about 560,000 acres of saline and water-logged- Jand reclainied. i 
: =< Їп East Pakistan, another 400,000 ' acres ‘will be brought under winter’ į 

-z irrigation and about 1, 509, 000 „acres improved by drainage ала. flood І 
"regulation. . 
А Power development projects are ношей tol cost Rs.: 541 million: and 
-:' ` jncréase installed’ capacity from 280,000 Kw at the beginning of the Plan. - 

E period to’ 860, 000 = the end and: annual а use from 7 to 33 units per gopio., 
D | INDUSTRY | m id 

“Industrial development unde the Piani is. PRR to lead toan estimated. | 
-"IO:per.cent increase in production: With the increase in industrial 
. output the value. of production i is expected: to rise from: about Rs. 7, 500: 
: million to about Rs;13/000 million. oy . 

- Total ‘expenditure. on industrial: development ii is савіка, at Rs. 2 964. 
. million; Rs. 1,888 million in the private and Rs. A, 076 iillion-in the publi”. 
sector. "Direct employment i in large-scale: industry i is expected to increase . 
by: about 200;000;° with | a Jarger increase in тыш industry and. 
‘through indirect effects. ` 
. Important. industrial TEN СТЕ the raising of the: Кози ^ 
capácity of cement from 670,000 .tons. per year to I ‚280,000 tons; of. 
'fertilizers.from nil to 162,000 tons; of sugar from .115,000- tons to. 
235,000 tons and the number of installéd jut» looms from 3,300 to 12, 000. . 
` The cotton. ginning industry. is expected to produce SO 000 ‘bales, ап. 

. increase of 250,000 bales over 1955. ... 

- Other industrial projects inclüde ‘the. completion. of a. shipbuilding. 
сава repair yard and dry-dóck in "Karachi, capable of producing ocean- - 
` going vessels, а shipbuilding and repair уай for. inland-water transport 
at. Khulna and the extension of the marine workshop at Narayanganj. 

- A start will also be made i in the development of a steel industry based on 
indigenous coal апа оте. , | 
`. An Industrial Bank is to be established. with private and Governnicist - 

: capital and with a ‘loan frem the Internaticnal Bank for Reconstruction - 

and Development. Е И а e ue ae lo SE NET 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The programme for railways is mainly one of rehabilitation, with top 
priority to rehabilitating all main and the more important branch lines 
at an estimated cost of Rs. 220 million. Another Rs. 312 million have 
been provided for 100 locomotives, 600 carriages, 6,000 wagons and smaller 
items. Some of the new wagons and coaches will be manufactured 
domestically. 

The Plan provides for the construction of about 1,800 miles of new 
roads, mainly in the least developed areas, and for the improvement of 
2,000 miles of existing roads. Rural communities will be encouraged 
to construct village roads with Government help, under the Village-Aid 
Programme. 

East Pakistan's Inland Water Transport is to be improved and develop- 
ed. 


SHIPPING 


Rs. 60 million of Government funds have been allocated for the pur- 
chase of 45/50,000 tons of new ships for coastal trade between East and 
West ‘Pakistan, and for a modest beginning in international shipping. A 
Merchant Navy Academy is to be established near Chittagong. 


BROADCASTING 


Ten new transmitters are to be.installed and the number of daily 
programme hours increased from 105 in 1955 to 162 in 1960. "Total 
power of the transmitters is to be increased from 170 to 253 Kw. 


EDUCATION 


Efforts will be concentrated on (a).substantial improvement in the 
quality of primary, secondary, college and university education; (b) a 
large expansion of facilities for education and training in the technical, 
vocational and professional fields to provide trained manpower, and 
(c) the opening of new schools, especially in the relatively backward areas. 

The Plan lays great stress on the proper training,of teachers. 25 new 
institutions are to be opened for the training of primary teachers, increas- 
ing their capacity from 7,500 to 10,500 a year in 1960. Two new institu- 
tions are to be opened for the training of middle school teachers, to help 
increase theif number to 1,250 every year. Two new training colleges 
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f ате @ be opaied: increasing the output of NT еза teaches duin 
кез 1500 to 800 annually. 220 overseas scholarships for: further education . 
I, 17  andtraining of university teachers:have been’ provided fot. 

a - Institutes of Educational Reseárch are to bè established: at two: unis 
is 277 -~ vetsities, and research will be'conducted also at other educational institu--- 
sz. боћѕ - with the . object. .of modernizing сштісща.. Ths Board consider ^ 
DO that: a: system of. Universal primary education is imperative; butin view. of : 
“cost and’ the: shortage of trained: teachers, do not expect the attainment | 

of this goal in‘léss than 20 years. , —- cu уй 
* Emphasis i in West Pakistan will’be.on Жыргай the qualiiy. of. ыа 
хапа the building of new schools in neglected areas. -In East : Pakistan, 
^ relatively + better:off for schools, . emphasis will be on improvement.in the. | 
“quality of primary education.. At present, over т. 80 рег сеш. of the school- 7 
sage population. attend school. .-:' | «; : 
..; In‘ secondary education, : the aim: “will: te to ideiqap. welkrounded,~ 
multipurpose secondary schools. ur an agricültaral, echnical or com-- 
| mercial bias. she of AD NT 
"The Board. xécomimends dài every year iho Governinent should assume*. 
f ‘responsibility for. 600. matriculate boys anc. girls of саше means, 
~ selection being purely on тр, -> „7: Е 
The Plan Stresses that higher, éducation houli be fred front ibo close ` x 
TN control by Government Departments and recommends the establishment ~“ 
rud ofa: Central Grants копше, апа ` Provincial University . Grants’ 
; 7s "Committees. °. T. 
ura d . Two ihore polytechnics. a are. sto be ápsned. ‚опе. at ‘Rawalpindi daa the. 
FORE. other: at: “Chittagong. Monotechnics’ in such’ fields as ‘textiles, leather _ 
POLSON and: ceramics-will be established or improved. - Two: engineering colleges -— 
E) PANE will. be: established; providing. Pakistan иле graduate and 950. чаш, 
E “ engineers’ perannum. © Е 
DU des The. Plan provides Rs. 56 million for’ ы Council of Scientific anb 
rw. s Industrial Reseatch’s Regional Laboratories and for the establishnient; - 
ofa Council of Social Science Research and. other important institutions ~~ 
© '* such’ as ‘Labour: ‘Training Centres. аш. Central Archives a Records. | 
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qul | The Plan Badè Tor: the каар of ‘about 500 „ voles: about half 

iii of. whom will’ be- used in 70 urban community déve‘opment projects: . 

°° .. Othér.workers will be employed ` in work for oa тшш and for. 

POL destitute and deut children: 
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LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 


Ап increase of two million in the labour force is estimated during the 
Plan period, and employment by 1960 is expected to rise equally with the 
labour force. 

Trade Union growth i is to be encouraged and conciliation staff increased. 
New legislation is needed for proper enforcement of labour laws. The 
fixing and enforcement of minimum wages in industries now paying low’ 
wages for long hours, is recommended. The 20 Employment Exchanges 
are to be increased by six. A social security scheme covering sickness, 
accident and maternity benefits for certain workers has been recommended 
as an experimental measure. 


HEALTH 


An expenditure of Rs. 287 million is estimated for health projects. 
Highest priority is proposed for preventive measures, including malaria 
and tuberculosis control, medical education and maternity and child 
welfare. High priority.has been given to the prevention of diseases 
through the provision of safe water supply and improved sewerage. 
` For this purpose, Rs. 300 million have been provided under the Housing 
and Settlements Programme. 

Sixty-six new maternity and child welfare centres serving about four 
million people are to be opened and beds in hospitals and dispensaries 
are to be increased from 23,000 to 32,000. The building and expanding 
of hospitals and dispensaries in areas now poorly served is to be taken in 
hand. Research work, particularly on nutrition and on vital statistics, 
will be increased. School health services will be extended. 

The number of doctors qualifying each year will be increased from 500 
in 1955 to 600 in 1960. An existing medical school will be upgraded to a 
medical college and a new nurses’ training college and a’ post-graduate 
nursing college are to be set up. 

The convening of a Health Conference is sécómmended to outline the 
Government's role in the provision of health services and the status of 
indigenous systems of medicine. | 
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un P T. P. Artists ot Pakistan 2 5 Wi 7 
we "Tig: COMMON : sights that meet” the eye. of the casual ате to Karchi: 
7 ате. bales of cotton piled ‘up on the quay. теайу for expórt; machines. being - 
.' unloaded in huge crates, and: 'keen-eyed. ‘merchants talking of bills’ of - 

Иб lading and-letters of credit. In the city he finds-rows оп rows of governz. . 

- . . ment offices where files circulate endlessly from: room. to room; and on. 

s Se ex , the Outskirts.of the city. аге. the. new нык шу: of textile ms 

- .' and engineering works. ^. `- POL 
^. Little does one. imagine that 7 in iiis busy city so | taken. up with its 
rds mundane activity, would: be people who- potter. around with paint and’ - 

EE brushes, and gaze lovingly on the lights. and shadows: of buildings: the“ 

) E «colour ofthe Sky, and the lines and curves о: "thé human figure. i 

Si “And there are young men and women: who have: given up lives of 

ER on .ease and prospects of successful careers, to worship. the muse arid live |. 
CU VPE laborious days doing nothing but painting. "There ате also old men who.” Е | 

мал. 5 have painted for half а century and won recognition in “international” 

NF exhibitions; some young artists too wlic have chad the. benefit of foreign. ` 

ар, study апа. travel and -Have exhibited abroad; a host of amateurs who 

“ye meet іп sketch clubs and art circles; and of course many commercial `. 

eee on, artists who work: for advertising. agencies and in puolicity offices, pro-' 

pea See ducing designs and art werk-whose professional quen оша with 
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г. some of the best in Western countries. : 

-a There is.above all Fyzee Rahamin. “You walk into: a spacious Mughal » 
=- 777 garden.as you’ go to-meet him... Two small Mughal structures stand in 
"2a, front. complete. with arches and little decorative minarets, but . with а. 
Vie? .. simplicity and austerity. that fits them into-the modern world. One-is ` 
14s + ће residence of the distinguished artist-and the other his art gallery. and | 
. - museum.. It houses not only some scores cf his paintings but : many. other - » 
-` “rare treasures of art. which ae been collected by him aud his talented’ 
з -: . wife and sister... °° a 
coU lÁsyou enter the big hall. you find 'tigh-. in front. & dide composition  . 
22 . showing a court scene with the Begum’ of Janjira. in-the ceritre, on. the ~ 
E left a ten foot standing portrait of the gigantic political. leader, Maulana - 
.25. -Shaukat Ali, and all-around. the room the original: designs and’ motifs -: 
C. “forthe murals which he painted on the dames of the Secretariat in-New -` 
4.777 Delhi, thirty years ago.. ` They represen: such lideal themes аѕ Peace and P 
ey uit War, Spring and Aufumn, -Death and. Learning, ; and аге. executed in a Ty 
РИ АЫ . simple incorporated style suitable to the. theme. The: paintings. are - 
CL NE executed i in bold sweeping lines-and flat colours with [ttle detail: . 

~ ^7 а ће next.room are smaller, easel paintings witt ` somewhat greater | 

n detail, closer finish; and. more realistic і in contours and colour. LONE А 








them the most impressive are portraits of great с шера musicians, 
some colourful characters from Rajputana where lan old culture lingered 
on into the twentieth century; and above all some soulful landscapes of 
Kashmir, among them some of great glaciers and mountain peaks. 

In the very last room are purely Western style portraits which he made 
under the influence of John Singer Sergeant, with whom he was favourably 
compared by a distinguished English critic. The Studio included him 
among leading figure artists of the world and published a special book 
about him. | 

Let us move on to another studio in our round of the city's artists. 
The large carpeted room with period furniture and hung with heavy 
curtains is Professor Hasan Askari's drawing room, and attached to it is 
his small studio, where you will find him working at whatever hour of 
morning or evening you come. Не worked for about twenty-five years 
on the staff of the Art School in Lucknow, and in his long career as an 
artist has painted many hundreds of canvases large and small. Some 
of those hang on the walls in thick golden frames. The ones which he 
will show you with the greatest pride are his set of portraits of famous 
Mughal queens and princesses—Jodhabai, Nur Jahan, Mumtaz Mahal, 
Zebunnisa and Jahanara. They are done in an extremely competent but 
purely academic style which goes well with the dignity of the subject and 
the idea of magnificence which is associated with: these olden personages. 
It was to Бе expected that his heavy and heroic style should be in 
great demand to make portraits of our National hero, Quaid-i-Azam 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah. Не is also much sought after by rich landlords 
and business magnates to make their portraits and those of their ancestors. 
Mr. Askari, therefore is the very model of a successful artist. He has 
no use for new-fangled ideas in style or subjects, and is proud to be a 
conservative in life and in art. 

In age and experience, reputation and ''success," these two stand 
head and shoulders above all other artists in Karachi. But in their own 
way there are others who have carved out a niche for themselves in the 
temple of art in our country. . There is Sheikh Ahmad, who is temporarily 
out of the country. You will find him living now in one hotel, now in 
another. His studio and living room would be littered with books, 
clothes, food, and painting material. He has dozens of canvases to show 
but hardly a dozen of them finished. That shows his erratic temperament 
and the unsettled life he has always lived—moving from country to 
country and city to city, in Pakistan, U.K. and U.S.A. During these long 
years һе has learnt numerous arts and crafts, among therh lithography, 
etching, printing, layout, and of course, oil, water colour, and crayon 
techniques of painting. The need to make a living has forced him into 
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doing much commercial work, еѕресіаГу book illustration. He" has m. 
worked for some very good publishers in: tae о.к. and the U.S.A., ‚йб ys 
produced some really good work. woo 


The meticulous draftsmarship required foz such work has become: his 
strongest point, and is to be noticed in his газе! paintings also. Ја his 
portraits one is struck by the excellent cortruction of the head—con- 
vincingly created in three dimensions, with each plane well defined and 
the contours carefully picked out. He is not always so successful with 
colour, and lays it on as an adjunct to this drawing, so that his work 
often gives the impression of being coloured drawings rather than paint- 
ings. That does not however mean that now and then he does not 
create an,inspired work where fine colour harmonies delight the eyé. 
Among them are portraits o? some beautiful women who have impressed 
the artist. He has also painted many scenes of local life, and typical 
local cháracters. 


Sheikh Ahmad's.imporfance in the art werld of Pakistan is that of a 
teacher. He has always gathered about him a group of young students 
whom he has enjoyed teaching. | His workmanlike and ''safe" style 
. makes him a good teacher, and there are numerous persons who Bem 
` learnt may useful techniques of art work from him. 


Among somewhat younger people working in Karachi are Ozzir Zuby 
who shares à studio with Sughra Rubabi. Both have been practising 
artists for nearly twenty years, but the lady only as an amateur, the 
man desperately working for a living. ^ 3ubabi took lessons from 
Chughtai and some of her early work is in іле same traditional oriental 
style. Some of the tinted drawings are extremely fine work in that genre. 
But there is really very little work that she has done and now her interest 
seems to be more in the direction of sculpture than painting. 


Zuby first made his mark in Lahore as the only sculp:or of any merit, 
and his book-cover designs for poetry, fiction, and the rest, are in great 
demand. Then he got his chance and wen: to Italy on a scholarship 
to study art. He worked hard there, both in painting and sculpture, 
and came back with many new ideas. In pa-ticular he developed a very 
interesting style-of painting in which mysterious shrouded figures were 
drawn in shapes that approximated to rocks and stones, and the whole 
was executed in free flowing lines that were almost like doodles but 
charged with feeling. А in apparent disorder, there is something very 
elegant in his composition and colouring, as i? the elements of the picture 
were extremely carefully planned. His werk is abstract and his imagery 
drawn from organic life—what is sometimes called bio-morphic abstrac- 
tion. The medium is mostly gouache on paper. 
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Another artist in the somewhat older group is Mubarak Husain, who 
made his mark in a one-man show of his work arranged by an international 
club in Karachi. His delectable landscapes in oils of the more charming 
aspects of Pakistan's countryside, quickly won the hearts of art lovers. 
His personal charm. of manner and conversation also has much to do 
with his popularity. A visit to his small studio on the second floor of a 
big block in Sadar, Karachi, would not only turn out to be a feast for the 
eyes but often a feast in the more material sense. 

He paints somewhat idyllic scenes of green woodlands and quiet lakes, 
blue mountains and sunset skies, laughing fields in the pearly light of 
morning and the river scenes of watery Bengal. He delights in painting 
lush vegetation and the changing hues of colourful skies. Thesé give 
him an excuse to ring the changes on the entire gamut of the colour scale, 
and create those delightful colour harmonies which are really abstract 
and only distantly related to an object-as-such. He would however 
vehemently deny any suggestion of abstract intent, for the fact is that 
that is how he experiences reality. Those aspects of nature that impress 
him take on certain romantic colouring from his mind and are then trans- 
lated into an interesting technique of colour-application which he has 
developed. It is an interesting technique, in which small patches of 
colours are used in graded tones to build up the particular form—heavily 
loaded with emotion. 

Another artist who has made quite a reputation is Ajmal Hussain, 
who has exhibited in many European capitals and also in New York. 
He mostly paints figures and affects a dash and verve in his brush-strokes 
that bespeak a deep romantic temperament. His emphasis on the line, 
which he makes very bold and sweeping, gives a pleasing contour to his 
pictures, and often adds a fine vibrant quality to the work. His work 
is always very colourful and never overcast by sombre tones and this 
frank sensuous decorative quality, and absence of any disturbing thoughts 
of cerebration, give a popular appeal to his work. For foreign audiences 
it has a special charm because of the markedly oriental and Pakistani 
subjects which he uses—boatmen, and dancers, snake-charmers and 
beggars, pictures of home life and street scenes. 

A rather interesting figure in art work of Karachi is Sadequain who lives 
in a Karachi hospital as an indoor patient and is thoroughly pampered 
by the staff. In return he has painted some interesting murals in one of 
the general wards. Apart from a few of us who had known him for many 
years as a crazy young man who had thrown up a good job in radio 
and taken to painting and starving, he was little known to the public. 
Then one day a score or so discerning art lovers received an invitation 
to tea from the now Prime Minister, Mr. H. S. Suharwardy, to come and 
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eg. the Work of ái: Ano ОКЕ "Every one Was “guessing till the а. 
- minute who this: “person, could: be, ‘until wo. ls come but Sadequain; SN 
haggard: and: dishevelléd-: as ‘usual ‘büt washed and clean for a changé: X 


. meet. the distinguished. gathering. - Е 


7 There were. big figure. compositions. and smaller Beads and figures—some 


abstract, others realistic, stil. others markedly. décorative i in a traditional -- 


Oriental way. Heis also a very. adept portrait maker end delighted the 


`~ gailery: by making quick.sketches of-some with’ pen and ink. -He rarely p 
. : has enough ‘to. buy. paints. ‘and canvas, ЬШ: when he has, it is: ИЕ p 
к DP with ‘what facility-he can.turn out painting after painting. - : 
` "Other studios in the city where people gather are those of А. s. Nagi, x 


ЗАВ Nazir, and: Türab. The first. loves to paint exuberant females, 
tribal characters i in fancy costumes; and nudes. . ‘His studio is a rendezvous 


mio amateurs in the u:s. Information Centre. 


“centre of a very active Art-Circle, in which other. artists’ like. Ѕагіае 


“It was a'pléasant surprise when: Бе: ;guesis were. СЙ tà a spacious T. 
~ gallery where his works were displayed —a large collection i in many styles. ` 


: |. _ of all types and kinds of Karachi characters. He also runs à Sketch Club oe 


~ Turab himself does not do much fine. painting but his studio is. the < 


M 


-"Móhammad and Sheikh Ahmad also take part. Quite a large number of- : 


T. - amateurs gather here to draw from: models provided by the studio or to Ji 
7 -go out painting landscapes under competent. direction." үт к 
` “Nazir is опе of our best:artists, if he would: only work more.. ` Most 
- of his timé is taken up in painting landscapes and figure. compositions `- 


` ‘for calendars of foreign firms, but. some. portraits of: the Quaid-i-Azam 


> but with:the colours of light sufficiently broken: up and the. brush-strokes 
. freely applied, to make it exhilarating.. » | 


This list can 20 on and on, but in the eid опе "must mention that there: 2 


-is an Arts Council i in Karachi, which organizes a "variety. of programmes 


` and has sponsored exhibitions: of. a few Pakistani artists; and the etchings. `: 
. of Goya: . It has ambitious plans for the future, but eyen row, this organ- : 


2 ` ` Which he has painted, and. other. landscapes and figures to be'seen in his .: 
3 studio, easily place: him high among our artists.) His work is realistic ` 


- ization and many others of the scenic (уре, do manage | to. keep the art - 


Mayo School of Arts, Lahore 
Ву S. SPEDDING ` 


SINCE ITs foundation in 1875 the Mayo School of Arts at Lahore in West 
Pakistan, has to its credit, a continuous record of achievement in the 
development of Crafts and has always had a reputation for workmanship 
and skill. The emphasis on Craft, however, has never been at the 
expense of fine art, which has had its usual share of attention and 
devotion from the staff as well as the students. 

Its first Principal was Mr. Lockwood Kipling, father: of Rudyard 
Kipling who writes that he played outside the school in Kim's Gun while 
his father worked in the Studios. When one considers that in those days 
the Principal was also In-charge of Labore's famous Central Museum, 
. we must admire Mr. Kipling's application in laying the foundation of 
sound training so surely that they have developed over the years. 

Apart from imparting training to drawing masters and craft teachers, 
Mayo Schóol offered training in cabinet-making, metal-work (in iron, 
copper, silver and gold), design for textiles and, commercial art. Among 
the subjects taught in the various courses were photo-lithography and 
engraving, book-binding, jewellery, enamelling, lacquer work, wood- 
carving, sculpture, life-modelling, and stone-carvings. 

From the School also originated the Punjab Fine Art Society, which 
for many decades organized an annual exhibition of Art and Crafts, 
and attracted exhibits from all over the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent. 

During the first few yéars after the partition of the Sub-continent in 
1947, the overall accent on Industrial development overshadowed the 
importance of this art training establishment. But the new Government 
of Pakistan soon realized the fundamental importance to economic 
prosperity of highly trained designers for industrial products; and it has 
since finalized a development scheme for the Mayo School aimed at 
improving the facilities as well.as raising standards obtainable there to a 
degree comparable with leading European Colleges of Art and Crafts. 

It can be considered fortunate, in one sense, that this premier art train- 
ing centre of Pakistan should have the opportunity to be refitted with 
machinery and technical equipment at a time when considerable changes 
in production methods have resulted in fundamental improvements in 
the nature of machinery; in new and improved tools, and more accurate 
equipment. Since most European Schools were equipped long before 
the last war, and the cost of complete renovation is very considerable, 
most art schools in the West are obliged to make do with old equipment. 
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Pakistan thus got the opportunity to strike ahead in the cuality of its: 

training from a technical point of view by in-roducing tae most modern 
equipment and tools. This has been further strengthened by insisting. on. 
a fairly high,standard in quality from the trainees’ point of view by the 
recruitment of the best available talents, capable of developing into original 
artists. . 
This quality of originality in work i is the key-note of thz entire problem 
of producing designérs, particularly in competitive fields where production 
requires constant renewal of sales stimulaticn, for instance in textiles, 
and of course in commercial advertising, sales 'display and marketing 
design. One cannot remain content with a reputation for rural crafts, 
for hand-made collector's pieces, whether of exquisite workmanship or 
naive appeal of rustic “ hand-made " appearance. 

Indeed, what might unkindly be termed the “ Souvenir trade,” hus 
gone for good. The-skill of the craftsman, however, remains, and must 
be directed to new activities with the help of able designers who can create 
for machine production, néw styles of ornament, and. design of national 
character acceptable to foreign markets. There is thus heavy demand 
for furniture designers, interior decorators, pottery and glass designers, . 
` ‘textile designers, industrial designers for domestic and factory equipment 

of all kinds, as well as for instructors, teachers, lecturers and writers. 

Architects also must be locally trained -with full: professional qualifica- 
tion instead of sending our candidates for training a>road in styles, 
methods and materials totally unsuited to our needs at home. A start 

. has been made in the last three years, and students have been trained in 
the Mayo: Schools at Lahore'up to the Intermediáte standards of the 

„Royal Institute of British Architects, and it is hoped that facilities may 

"soon be obtained to enable us to complete fuli professional training here. 

The School intends to bring its training into line with modern industrial 
requirements and to provide training facilities on the Ettest шашау 
in the most up to date techniques. 

And finally, the Fine Arts Society has been rebuilt оп new lines to 
encourage the development and practice of all art forms and activities: 
in Theatre, Film, Music, and Fine Arts. A programme of activities last 
winter for example included play productions, Film Society performances 
of classic films, orchestral and choral performances of music, both 
Oriental and Western, exhibitions of painting and sculp-ure, and public 

. lectures and discussigns on the Arts їп general. Opportunities have 
thus been created for all in the community who are interested in develop- 

ing their knowledge and acquaintance with the Fine Arts, end will lead to a 

greater degree of popular support for the work which the Mayo School 

of Arts is trying to achieve for the future of the nation. 
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The Training of Overseas Representatives 
of Industry and Commerce 


By M. GATEHOUSE* 


IF YOU HAVE been able to glance at the Annual Report of the School of 
Oriental Studies for last session and the Memorandum of the Special 
Courses Committee, you will have seen something of the vast field which 
the Academic Staff endeavour to cover in their teaching and research— 
the languages and culture of the Orient from Istanbul to Tokyo and of 
. Africa from Cairo to Cape Town. You may also havé wondered how 
an academic institution such as this can be of any practical use to a 
business man. We hope to persuade you that it can. 

It may surprise you to learn that the business world played no small 
part in the foundation of this School. For at'the turn of the century 
severe competition in Eastern markets and the thoroughness with which 
German firms trained their agents in Oriental languages, convinced an 
influential section of British Industry and Commerce of the urgent need 
for a School of Oriental Studies. in London to instruct their overseas 
representatives. j 

In 1908 a Treasury Committee, which had been appointed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Reay to examine the question, reported that 
“ there is urgent need for the provision of suitable teaching in London for 
persons about to take up posts in the East and in Africa. A knowledge 
of the language and some preliminary knowledge of the religious and 
social customs of the country to which they are appointed is essential to 
such persons. Time will actually be gained, and it will be advantageous 
in other ways, if the first instruction is given in this country." 

In 1916 the School was established and a clause was inserted in its 
Charter which required it to provide such training. Їп the intervening 
years, however, Industry and Commerce have made little use of the 
facilities; for example, since the last war they have sent on an average 
only thirty students a year. A few major firms, of course, maintain their 
own language schools overseas, but the lack of response from the majority 
would seem to be due either to ignorance or the following causes: (a) A 
reluctance to release men for a sufficient period from technical training. 
(b) A fear that specialization in languages may detract from an employees' 
business capacity, particularly if he is likely to serve in several lingual 
areas. (с) A belief that an academic institution in London ‘will not main- 
tain close contact with new developments. 


* Organizer of Special Courses for Overseas representatives of Government Departments, Industry and 
Commerce at the School. 
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Yet, if this training was considered desirable in 1908, we suggest that 
there are new factors which make it indispensable to-day namely: 
(a) The decline of our political and economic power in the Orient and 

. Africa which has hitherto tended to give British firms a favoured position. 
(b) The existence, particularly in Asia, of strong national feelings which 
will resent indifference to culture and ignorance of language on the part 
of foreigners, and will lead to an insistence cn the use of natioral languages 
and business methods. (c) А change in the character of business, away 
from the great ports and more widely spread in the interior. (d) An 
increase in the number of our competitors foz world markets and partic- 
ularly the probable emergence of Russia as an exporter on an immense 
scale. Incidentally, to judge by the emphasis given io Oriental and 
African Studies in her Universities, Russia is following the German 
example in the Haining of her overseas representative 2s and political 
agents. 

In these circumstances, an overseas representative can no longer afford 
to limit his social contacts to the British community and rely for his sales 
primarily on the reputation of his firm and the quality of its products. 
Nor, as a recent speaker on the B.B.C. pointed out, can a firm hope to 
maintain a steady market through the brief flying visits of its Directors 
from London. Orientals still dislike being rushed in business negotia- 
tions. Representation by nationals of the locality may sometimes prove 
adequate, but.only if they are well educated, have some knowledge of 
„western. technology, and are directed by suitably qualified British members 
of a firm. One aspect of the danger of delegating representation in- 
discriminately to such agents can be illustrated by the inept advertising . 
of the British companies in the Arabic press, to which reference is made in . 
the 1955 Spring number of Impact, the Quarterly Review of Advertising. 
^ In the long term, therefore, we believe that foreign competition will 
be held only if our firms are permanently represented by British agents 

1 who have received a thorough grounding in the language, religious and 
social customs, and general way of life, of the countries for which they 
are destined, in addition to whatever technical training may be required. ` 

The ultimate advantages for an-overseas representative of such training 
may be sumarized as follows: (a) He will be able to mix with the local 
community and so widen not only his personal experience, but also the 
influence and contacts of his firm. (Р) He will learn how local traditions 
and religious and social customs influence the customer in his purchases, ' 
and so be able to assess the suitability of his firm's advertising aad products 
for the local market. (c) He will be able to follow negotiations whether 
verbal, or written and will not have to rely = on the services of a translator 
whom he may not even trust. 
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As has already been stated, some firms, particularly the oil companies, 
do provide this training overseas, but novel surroundings, a trying climate, 
the attractions of social life and the job in hand may make concentration 
on a strange language an uphill task for a beginner. If, however, he has 
received some preliminary instruction before his departure overseas, he 
will have greater confidence in his ability to make himself understood 
within a reasonable period after his arrival at his post and his interest 
in his future surroundings will have been quickened. The courses at this 
School are designed for this purpose and not for the production of 
specialists. Members of the Academic Staff maintain in their various 
fields a close watch on developments abroad and, subject to teaching 
requirements, a number are sent out every year to carry out research. 
Moreover, Foreign, Dominion and Colonial lecturers and research 
assistants are invited to London to assist our European Staff in carrying 
out their duties. ` 

Until Industry and Commerce concede that the ability to speak а 
language is an essential accomplishment for their representatives, the 
time factor will remain a problem. Evening courses are not a satisfactory 
method of tackling languages which in the early stages may seem difficult 
to a European. In most, experience has shown that for beginners, a 
whole time course of not less than ten weeks is required if a satisfactory 
grounding is to be given. Ina few, six weeks can result in useful progress. 
Instruction in languages can be supplemented, when necessary by back- 
ground lectures covering religious and social customs, law and the general 
way of life of the country concerned. | 

As you will have seen from the Memorandum of the Special’ Courses 
Committee, the School now organizes three or four day advanced level 
or refresher courses on the social, political, legal.and economic develop- 
ments of the main regions of the Orient and Africa for executives and 
senior technicians with some knowledge or experience of the countries 
concerned. Two such courses have been held to date on the “ New 
Far East " and the '* Middle East " in the Easter vacations of 1955 and 
1956 respectively, and two more will be given on “ West Africa" and 
“ South East Asia " in January and April of next year. 

It is hoped that they will lead to a demand for brief introductory 
courses for those junior executives and senior technicians who have yet 
to be posted overseas, and even for permanently based United Kingdom 
staff, whose interest in and understanding of their firms activities might 
thereby be increased. 
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U. K. trade with the Far Fast 


THE OVERALL LEVEL of British iade conzined to E in the first 
half of 1956. Total exports, including re- exports, amcunted to £1,671 
"million, or 15 per cent higher than.in the corresponding period of 1955; 
. allowing for the dock strikes which distorted the trade picture last year, 
and for the special item of silver bullion repayments to the United States 
in the second quarter of 1956, there was an underlying rise of about 
10 per cent in the value and six per cent in the volume of exports between 
the two half-year periods. The increase in -he volume of exports was 
thus slightly greater than the five per cent annuali increase in 1954 and 
1955. Total imports, at £1,977 million, were nearly four per cent above: 
last year; after making appropriate adjustments for the dock strike, ·· 
there was an increase of about two per cent in Hoti the value and volume 
of imports. 

There was a sharp improvement both i in the КҮ deficit, which fell 
by £150 million to £305 milfion, and in the.terms of trade during this. 
period. Export prices rose by about four per cent a$ compared with 
J anuary-J une, 1955, while import -prices remained’ constant. 

Trade with the Far East made a significant contribution to the improve- 
ment in the overall trade. position. Exports to; the Far East totalled 
£222 million, or 60 per cent of exports to this region for the whole year 
1955. They were 25 per cent above January-June, 1955, as compared 
with the 15 per cent'increase in total exports in the same period. 

Imports from the Far East were virtually stationary. The. import 
surplus of £26-5 million in the first half of 1955 was converted into an 
export surplus of £19 million in 1956. There was thus a favourable 
shift of £45-5 million between the two periods. While British trade 
with the Far East accounts for about one-eighth of total foreign trade, 
it accounted for 30 per cent of the improvement of £l 50 million in Britain's : 
net trade position in the first half of 1956. Its actual contribution was = 
even greater, since there was a big increase ir- the re-exports of rubber, 
originating entirely i in the Far East, to Russia. - 

If allowance is made for this increase of £20 million in the re- export 
of rubber, over 40 per cent of the reduction in Britain’s trade dengi in 
the first half of 1956 was due to trade with the Far East. : 
. Sterling, Area’ countries predominate in United Kingdom commerce - 

' with the Far East, accounting for over 80 per cent, of the tota. Exports 
to Far Eastern Sterling Area countries rose by 20 per cent, in contrast 
with a seven-per-cent increase in exports to the Sterling Area as a whole. 
The trend in imports, on the other hand, showed little or no divergence 
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from the movement in imports from the area, which declined by one 
per cent. 

Exports to non-Sterling Area countries in thẹ region rose by nearly 
60 per cent as against the general increase of 23 per cent in exports to all 
non-Sterling Area countries. Similarly, imports from ‘these countries 
fell slightly at a time when imports from all.non-Sterling Area countries 
rose by 74 per cent. While the non-Sterling Area countries’ share of 
British trade with the Far East is only one-fifth of the total, they account 
for over half of Britain's export surplus with the region. 

The most striking feature of British trade with the Far East in the first 
half of 1956 was the very substantial expansion of exports to India, which 
were 42-3 per cent higher than in the corresponding period of 1955, and 
almost two-thirds of exports to India in the whole of the preceding year. 
This remarkable expansion is, of course, associated with India's industrial- 
ization programme. 

India is now the United Kingdom’s best single customer for chemicals, 
manufactures of metals, machinery other than electric (including ex- 
cavating machinery and industrial works trucks) and railway vehicles, 
as well as textile machinery. In addition, she is Britain's second best 
customer for iron and steel and for electric machinery, actually topping 
the list in converting machinery and electric cables. 

Imports from India fell by 10 per cent, and India's export surplus of 
£21-1 million in the first half of 1955 was converted into an export deficit 
of £13-1 million. This swing around of £34-2 million accounted for 
75 per cent of the net favourable shift in British trade with the Far East. 
The drop in the value of Indian exports to Britian was almost entirely 
due to the fall in the price of tea, British tea imports from India totalling 
£32,040,000 in the first half of 1956 as compared with £43,094,000 in 
the first half of 1955. On the other hand, imports of linseed oil more 
than trebled to £3,380,000. 

India's trade gap in January-April, 1956, was almost £50 million, or 
nearly £40 million greater than in the same period in 1955. But as her 
foreign exchange reserves now stand at £680 million, her external position 
remains very strong. І 

Malaya was the other Sterling Area country which experienced а pro- 
nounced expansion in its trade with the United Kingdom, British exports 
rising by nearly a fifth and imports by nearly a third. The main factor 
on the import side was the rise in the price of rubber, but the growth in 
exports was fairly well distributed. 

The decline in exports to Pakistan and Burma is associated with these 
countries' payments difficulties, which necessitated the temporary insti- 
tution of import restrictions. Trade with Hong Kong continued to 
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быа, Hong, Kong. exports of dlothing and Totes increasing by. - 


^l 70 per cent to £4,865,000... 


Among the non-Sterling- Area countries, there v was a healthy recovery 


M : in exports to Indonesia, and trade with Japaa was much better balanced > ` 


„Шап. last year as a result of a substantial increase in Japanese imports ' 


^ "from Britain. All major non-Sterling Area countries in the Far East - 


increased their purchases from Britain during this period. : 
- Although: the growth i in British exports to China was small, a significant 
increase is expected in the second half of the year, when delivery is made — 
' on ‘orders for fertilizers, insecticides and road vehicles, and it is not too | 
much to hope that returns for the year 1956 will be at least 25 pert cent 
greater than for the previous year: 
. Changes in exports by the leading commodity classifications tend to Be 
swamped by the spectacülar growth in exports to India. 
' ^ The principal British export to the Far East is machinery other than 
electrical, which rose from £31-7 million in the first half of 1955 to £41:7 
million in 1956, for the countries for which a detailed breakdown is available. 
. There was a sharp drop of £3 million in exports to: Pakistan, with increases ` 
of around £1 million each in exports to Mzlava and Indonesia, but it was 
India which accounted for most of the rise. - Exports of chemicals to the _ 
Far East, at £24-1 million, were up 11 per cent on 1955; the fall of | 
£700,000 in exports to China is deceptive for -easons already indicated. — 
Exports: of électrical machinery and of.rcad vehicles, which totalled 
`+ 220-3 million each, were both around 20 per cent greater than in 1955; 
exports of road: vehicles to Malaya, Indonesia, India, and Ceylon rose 
by £1-7 million, £1-4 million, £1 million, and #0:8 million respectively. 
‘For the rest there was a sharp rise in sales of iron and- steel—from 
8-8 million to £14-9 million—and wool tcps—from £6-1 million to · 
£8:4 million. China is now Britain's best castomer for wcol tops, her . 
purchases having risen from £2,520,000 to £3, 569, 000. -Although total.’ 
"British exports of cotton yarns and fabrics fell from £49-9 million to 
. £44-7 million, exports to the Far East rese from £4-5 million to £61 
-million. India and Pakistan. absorbing most of the increase. Malaya 
continued to remain the largest single buyer of British tobacco goods. `, 
On the import side, the decline in British purchases of tea was £4-8: 
million greater than the rise in purchases of rubber. Both shifts were 
due to price more than to quantity changes. The Far East dominates 
the supply position for both commodities. British imports- of tea fell 
from £65°7 million in 1955 to 50-9 million in 1956, although the quantity ` 
imported actüally rose by four per cent. , On the other hand, imports of 
rubber rose from £32-5 million to #42:5 million, while the increasé in 
quantity imported was about: 12 per cent. These two commodities 
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between them account for just under a half of total British purchases 
from the Far East. It is not surprising, therefore, that-there were no 
sizable fluctuations in total British imports from the region during this 
period, despite the shift in the terms of trade against a number of 
primary products. 

Imports of miscellaneous textile fibres, mostly jute, feli from £123 
million to £9-7 million. Imports of miscellaneous textile manufactures, 
and cotton yarns and fabrics also fell, India being the main loser; her 
combined exports of both categories fell from £12 million in 1955 to £10-4 
million in 1956, But there is a wide diversity in Far Eastern exports of | 
primary and light industrial products, and these losses were largely made 
up by gains in exports of leather tobacco, clothing, etc. : 

АП in all, the trade returns for the first half of the year offer good 
prospects for à continued growth in British trade with the Far East. 
There is every promise of a further expansion of exports, and while : 
imports are dependent on movements in the prices of primary products, 
there has been some recovery in tin and rubber, and in any case the 
foreign exchange position of most Far Eastern countries is reasonably 
secure. 





An Appraisal of the Military Potential 
of the Arab states 


By E. HINTERHOFF, LL M 


AT THE BEGINNING of September the B.B.C. reported that Gen. Amer, 
C.I.C. of the Egyptian armed forces, made a public statement, in which 
he said that all the military measures have been completed and that 
Egypt is ready for anything that may happen: he added, that, in point of fact, 
these measures have been completed already on the eve of Col. Nasser's 
historical speech on July 26th. 

History. knows many examples when the subsequent events have con- 
tradicted some bombastic statements made by political leaders or military 
commanders, especially, when they are meant also for the home con- 
sumption; however, it would be entirely wrong to minimize the present 
military potential of Egypt and of her potential allies—should it come to a 
“ showdown " of force, and an attempt of an objective round up of the 
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all available: facts and а. Would be et this Jünctues of some value 
to students of the Middle East. ) 


` Let us start, first of all with. Egypt, and later to review the patents 
of all other Arab states, which may become—or not— partners of a military 
alliance under Egyptian leadership. Egypt: it must be stressed from the 
beginning that the new Egyptian Army, accorcing to all objective informa- 
` tion, is by no means the same Egyptian army, which has Бееп $о easily 
defeated by Israelis іп: 1948: several factors contributed to such a trans- 
formation, amongst others, ceaseless efforts of the new officers’ class 
under Junta, and the deliveries of war material from the countries of the 
` Soviet bloc. 


The land force, numbering about 100,002, consist of two infantry 
divisions in full strength and one armoured brigade, which, due to the 
considerable numbers of armoured vehicles, is most likely to ое expanded 
into an armoured division: in addition, there is also a National Guard, 
about 50,000 men, which can also very easily be expanded. The arms 
. deliveries from the Soviet bloc, which begar: in autumn last year, and 
details of which are shrouded, into a great secrecy, have undoubtedly 
considerably increased the fighting value of the Egyptian forces: according 
` to very, well informed Gen. Chassin, Revue de Defense Nationale, May 

1956, Egypt has already received about 150 Soviet tanks, 200 mic-15, 
and 600 guns: some of these guns, according to information from other 
‘sources, are the Czech self propelled 75mm. anti-aircraft guns: in addition,’ 
Egypt has received from Czechoslovakia several most modern troop 
carriers made by Tatra with three independen? axles. 


On the other hand, in view of the fact that Egypt has also considerable 
quantity of British tanks: about 100 Valertinés and, possibly about 
100. Centurions as well as about 200 American Shermans—this variety ' 
of types is causing—at least temporarily—many difficulties, as far as 
training and maintenance and repairs áre concerned. Consequently, 
Egyptian Army at this juncture is in a rather strange position of having 
far too many arms of various makes that it can, in fact, handle. А 


According to the information received in Washington, the Egypt- 
Czechoslovak deal was in fact much larger that it had been originally . 
anticipated : perhaps some $250 million, instead of $100, and this was ` 
one of the main reasons, why State Department and the World Bank, 
withdrew the offer to Finance the Aswan Dam, namely the above arms 
deal has shown much stronger ties between Egypt and U.s.s.R. and, in 
addition, it meant much н running costs for the mainterance of the 
new equipment. 
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Mostly meant for the “ coastal defence " consists of two destroyers 
former British “ z” class 1,700 tons, which were recently allowed to 
leave Great Britain after refitting, two Soviet destroyers, “‘ Skoryi " class 
about 2,200 tons, which have recently arrived in Alexandria in order to 
“ reinforce the Egyptian Navy ”; six Soviet submarines, seven. frigates, 
also ex-British, and several small craft such as minesweepers, torpedo- 
boats and landing craft. 

Egyptian naval officers and submarine crews, have been undergoing 
during the last summer training near Odessa and in Gdynia. 


AIR FORCE 


According to some available information, dated last summer, the 
Egyptian air force, commanded by Air Vice Marshal Mohamed Sadky, 
consisted of six fighter squadrons, mainly equipped with Meteor r4 and 
Vampires FB5 and ЕВ52, one squadron, equipped with Meteor Nr13 night- 
fighters, one bomber squadron, equipped with Lancaster B3 and Halifax 
A9, and three transport squadrons, equipped with Douglas c47, Devons, 
Anons and Curtiss c-41. However, as result of the Czech deal, squadrons 
equipped with already rather obsolete. Vampires are being re-equipped 
with MIG-15, of an order, which is estimated at 200 machines. In view of 
the fact that the Egyptian submarine crews are being trained in Odessa 
by the Soviet Navy, it is quite possible that a nucleus of jet fighter pilots 
are trained either in Czechoslovakia or in Russia. However, it would be 
quite interesting to know that the conversion courses for the future 
MIG pilots began at the Almaza base at the end of the last year, and amongst 
the instructors one could find the former R.A.F. jet pilots, who signed the 
contracts with the Egyptian Embassy i in London and went to Cairo as 
civilian instructors. 

At the same time, the bomber squadrons, equipped with the Bfitish 
Lancasters and Halifaxes are being re-equipped with the Czech built 
Ilyishin 28 twin jet bombers, the first of which arrived in Egypt already 
at the end of the last year. 

In addition, the following factors, as the construction of radar screen, 
shielding Egypt’s strategic centres, the development of night fighter 
defence, the organization of an efficient interceptor defence, coupled 
with the strong network of the recently acquired modern Czech anti- 
aircraft guns, and, finally, the establishmént of a national aircraft 
industry to reduce Eygpt’s complete dependence on foreign supplies, 
are slowly changing the picture of the Egyptian air power. 
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ue id. the training is. ‘good: by any ‘standard, anc in this respect, soñe credit: 
- oughit’ to. be-given to the German instructors, former Wehrmacht: officers ` 


3 serving. under contract in Egypt. “The soldier s confidence in his purpose, 


his weapons and: commanders .i is being bùilt up constantly not-only by. . 
^. an incessant propaganda, the main effort-of which i is <0 emphasize thé 2 ү 
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` Warsaw Pact t organizations. Several visits 5y Gen. Amir to capitals of.. 


`- other Arab states. have resulted in.signing of an артёетёпі between, Egypt ` 
";.and Syria concerning the joint. command оле сап assume that а. similar. 


Е arrangement éxists, between ‘Egypt. and Jordan, especially in. view of the’ . 
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nM qi spite ‘of several еа. of. bead of stated fred Bso far no oui | 
с valliarice or a unified command, and the reasons for this state of affairs: ? 

`~ ' are the jealousy and deep distrust of the Arab rulers of Nasser, whom they: ` 

.' -. quite rightly suspect ofan ambition to become a leader of the whole Arab . 
'"— * world. However, in view: of the magnetic - ‘appeal, which Nasser does: : 





` “exercise over the ‘masses all ovér-Àrab courtries, wher he is riding high ·. 
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JORDAN 


The Arab Legion, which:under the command. of Glubb Pasha—at 
presént Lt.-General Sir John Pasha—had been for years the most efficient 
striking force in the Middle East, has still preserved its organization: 
it consists of three brigade groups, plus two armoured car, regiments and 
one divisional regiment of self-propelled anti-tank guns. 

However, the fighting value of the Arab Legion, after the dramatic 
dismissal of Gen. Glubb and gradual dismissal of the remaining British 
officers, has dwindled quite considerably: this is partly due to the increas- 
ing frictions between the pro-Egyptians and pro-Iraquis amongst the 
officers, and growing discontent amongst the Bedouins, who are leaving 
the Legion in hundreds. 

The recently appointed с.с. Major-General Abu Ali Nuwar, 33, who 
replaced Glubb's successor, Major-General Radi Innab, has until now 
been only Lt.-Colonel without much experience. 


AIR FORCE 


This was until recently, principally a transport and communication 
force; at the end of 1955; it was presented with 10 Vampires FB9 fighter- 
bombers to form a nucleus of a combat organization. It is mainly 
dependent on technical assistance of the R.A.F. in Amman and is also. using 
R.A.F. air strips at Akaba and Mafrak. In view of the limited Jordan's 
budget and financial dependénce on Great Britain, Jordan could not 
build up its air force, but, Egypt, in order to oust tbe diminishing British 
influence had offered recently to Jordan financial and technical help. 
Tt is believed that one of the topics. of the recent staff talks conducted by 
the Jordanian military mission in Cairo, has been the problem of air 
defence of Jordan by the Egyptian air force. 

The military potential of other three Arab states, which have been 
aligning themselves with Egypt against the West, and which could be 
considered as potential partners of an alliance, are rather insignificant: 
they are: Syria, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. 


SYRIA 


Syria has about 25,000 men under arms, organized in six brigades of 
rather uncertain military value; a gendarmerie of 4,600 men and Bedouin 
Control Force about 1,000, and finally, police about 1,800. 

The Air Force has an operational strength of about'60 aircraft of 
various types:.one day-interceptor fighter squadron is equipped with 
Meteor Nr13; about 40 reconditioned Spitfires have been purchased in 
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Е 1954; but one Gould safely assume that uy & Esca proportion has some | 
-operational value. In addition, there are szveral trainers, and transport - 
` aircraft of various makés and: of various vintages,. According to the 
. latest reports, there had, béen: some “negotiations | between Syria and | 


Czechoslovakia concerning the deliveries о> Czech | war. material, and in 


-particular of the Czech byilt MIG-15, and about the improvemént of existing | 


` bases and runways. 
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ing about 1,000. ` Air Force consists of a ew „obsolete Vampires F852 


" - fighter-bombers: communication and transport units have several Doves ` 
_ and three also obsolete Italian Savoia- -Marchetti smM79 borabers. There . 
is, however, a large. base at Khalde near Beirut, which is considered as 


oné of the. best: airfields in the Middle East with DE which can; 


` accommodate even the heavy jet aircraft. T 


f 


| 
SAUDI- ARABIA 


E mah ВЕЕ formation: in. ' Saudi-Arabia, size’ rather unknown, © 


‘is maintained mostly for domestic purposes, in spite of the fact that there 


ЕТ Е has been British Military.and Air Missions from 1943 till 1951: it had been 


replaced by a U.S. Military Mission with an Air. element, which in turn | 


“will be probably soon replaced by an Egyptian Military Mission. , 


_ The abovementioned countries can: be ccnsidered as the most likely 3 
partners of an alliance, directed against the West, under the Egyptian 


- political and military: leadership; however, the picture would not,be 


complete, if we omit the two remaining: Arab states, which-so far have . 
not aligned themselves with Egypt, and where the pro-Western ties are , 


“still strong enough to keep them out of ar. armed conflict-—if it came to it 
—at least i in the first round. "These states are Iraq and Tran. . 


. я IRAQ- 
~. 7 


The dnd forces consists of three divisions, at bee trigades ae ad 


.'three armoured cars regiments. Two of these divisions are in full'strength, * 
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and the formation of the third one, which will be mechanized, is much 
advanced. The material is supplied both by Great Britain and United 
States under the Military Aid Programmes. ` 

The Iraqui Air Force which was formed already in 1931, consists of 
seven squadrons, equipped mainly with British aircraft: two squadrons, 
equipped with Vampires FB52 and Venoms FB1 and r850 fighter-bombers; 
three are equipped with Hawker Furies, one with Auster, and the other 
for communication, with Bristol freighters, Devons and s5]. It is 
intended to increase the Venom strength to 105 machines, to buy 45 
Meteors NF13, to form a night fighter wing and to form a tactical jet 
bomber force, equipped probably with Canberras. 

In addition, the Iraqui Air Force has excellent air bases, which will 
allow the expansion of the existing force. 


‘IRAN 


Nine divisions and four brigade groups, equipped mostly with American 
material, supplied under the Military Aid Programme: a u.s. Military 
Mission in Teheran is ГЭЕ for the training and deliveries of 

. American material. 

The Air Force has about 200 aircraft, mostly of American types. 

The Navy comprises two frigates—formerly British—and several 
small craft, which can be used either as river flotilla or for the coastal 
defence. 

It would be rather difficult to assess the military value of the forces of 
these two Arab states, as too many. factors would be involved in such a 
process. 





The Food Industry in Central Asia* 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY of Central Asia and Kazakhstan has grown consider- 
ably during the past few years and now includes most branches of food 
manufacture. New and up-to-date factories are being built, mainly in 
or near the larger towns but also in rural areas and in the newly developed 
lands as part of the long-term plan for a balanced economy in these 
republics. : During the first six months of 1955, production quotas in the 
food industry were exceeded in Kazakhstan by 10 per cent, in Turk- 
menistan by 37 per cent, and in Kirgizia the latest available figures show 
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. that production in 1954 was 14-3 per cent above that of 1953. In 
Tadzhikistan the planned quotas for. the first half of 1955 were fulfilled 
in all branches of the industry. : 
Since 1954, as à result of the greater emphasis on livestock breeding 
in Central Asia and Kazakhstan, great efforts have been made to modern- 
ize and expand the meat and dairy industries. This is especially so in 
Kazakhstan, where the reclamation of virgin and derelict land and con- 
sequent increase in fodder crops, should result in a fairly rapid increase in 
- livestock. The meat industry in Kazakhstan is concentrated in the.. 
large towns such as Semipalatinsk, Alma-Ata and Karaganda. The 
industry is organized іп `18 different kombinats the largest of which, at 
Semipalatinsk, handles up to 18,000 sheep, 2,000 head of cattle and 
2,000 pigs a day. The old slaughter houses have been re-equipped with 
up-to-date machinery and now form part of the kombinats. In spite of - 
modernization, however, labour productivity in August, 1955 was below 
` the established level in six of the eighteen kombinats, and according to 
Kazakhstanskaya Pravda of the 16th April there was considerable waste 
at the Alma-Ata Meat Kombinat: damage to hides amounted to 250,000 
rubles in two months, meat was left on the hides, which were processed 
. in the open air on the ground; and there was also waste in the canning of 
meat. 
In ваа and Turkmenistan ds is not a large meat industry ` 
but there are meat kombinats in some of the bigger towns such as Bukhara, 
- Samarkand, Tashkent and  Ashkhabad. The meat kombinat at' 
Ashkhabad complained in a letter to Turkmenskaya Iskra that it was 
receiving underfed cattle, which had to be kept for some days at the 
slaughterhouse being-fattened-up before they could be slaughtered. : 
Seventy million rubles have been invested in new slaughterhouses and 
cold storage plants in Kirgizia, but in spite of this, one half of the. 
kombinats in the repüblic failed to fulfil their quotas for the first part 
of 1955. The irregular arrival of cattle led tc the suspension of work for 
long periods of time and 16 per cent of the cattle received at the slaughter- 
houses in 1954 were below the standard weight. There are complaints 
that at many kombinats use is not made of waste such as horns and bristle, 
which should be.collected for the manufacture of various 5y-products. 
At.some kombinats the production- of sausage and other products was 
actually less in 1955 than in 1954 and there are complaints in the Kirgiz 
press at the limited choice of tinned meats. However, the total pro-: 
duction of meat and sausage in Kirgizia was higher for ihe early part of 
1955 than іп the same period of the previous year. The Minister of the . 
Meat and Dairy Industry.in Kirgizia, Chzrtakov, told a conference of | 
' officials at Frunze that the production of toned meat, sausage, cheese us 
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and other produce was 22,357,000 rubles greater in 1954 than in 1953. 
Production was especially satisfactory at the Dzhalal-Abad Meat Kom- 
binat, which during the first six months of 1955 exceeded its planned 
output to the value of 2m. rubles; labour productivity rose and the quality 
of goods manufactured improved considerably. At the Rybach'ye 
Meat Kombinat tbe installation of new mechanical equipment in 1955 
should double the output of fats and raise total production 25 per cent 
above the level of 1954. 

Uzbekistan dairies, which were out of date in organization and lacking 
in equipment, have been modernized and transformed into mechanized 
“ milk and butter factories." In spite of the fact that the dairy industry 
in Kirgizia did not reach the planned output figure in respect of butter 
and cheese in 1954, production is increasing. Modern equipment is 
being installed, and new separators at the Kirovskiy dairy can process 
2,000 litres of milk an hour as compared with the 600 litres processed in 
the old ones. The total capacity of the Kirgiz dairies is about 26,000 
tons of milk per annum. Production lines installed at the Kalininskiy 
dairies have more than trebled the output of butter, and similar installa- 
tions have resulted in a considerable increase in butter production at the 
Tokmak dairy. Nevertheless, Sovetskaya Kirgiziya of 9th March, 1955 
reported that the population complains, with reason, of the poor quality 
of dairy products. 

The dairy industry in Kazakhstan is being developed mainly in the 
north and north-eastern parts of the republic where 178 new dairies have 

been constructed since 1945. According to Kazakhstanskaya Pravda 
of the 8th August, 1955 there were then 404 dairies in operation, in 298 
of which labour output was below that of 1954. Dairies are now being 
equipped with modern machinery and production lines. Production 
lines, when used for the manufacture of butter, can yield between 300 and 
400 kilogrammes an hour, the lines also contain pasteurizers, separators, 
intermediate reservoirs and butter coolers; all in a continuous chain. 
There is, however, a shortage of refrigerators at the distribution centres 
of the Alma-Ata dairies. “ Milk kitchens " in Kazakhstan have been 
rather neglected during the past few years; these organizations produce 
such things as kefir, cream, white cheese and infant foods. During 1955 
their number declined and many of those that continued production 
were working in inadequate premises with obsolete equipment. At 
Alma-Ata in 1949 there were three “ milk kitchens" turning out six 
million infant rations a year; two of these have now closed and the out- 
put of the remaining kitchen is only a quarter of what it was iñ 1949. 

There is a fairly large vegetable oil extraction industry in Uzbekistan 

and Tadzhikistan, which is in the course of modernization. In Uzbekistan 
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the cotton-seed oil mills of Samarkand, Bukhara, Nukus, Fergana, — 
Andizhan and other towrs produce 250,000 tons of cotton-seed oil a ` 
year.! Obsolete hydraulic presses are gradually being replaced by up- 


to-date screw presses (expellers) and extractors. The greater part of - 


the oil mills of the Uzrasmaslo (Uzbek, Vegetable Oil Organization) have 
already been reconstructed, as a result of which a number of workers 
have been freed for other jobs and the output capacity of the oil presses: 
considerably increased. The old-type hydraulic presses left 7 per cent 
or more of the oil in the seeds after crushing, screw presses leave only 
44 per cent and modern extractors only 14 per cent. The productivity 
of oil mills equipped with the new: installatons is 30-50 per cent above 
those with the old hydraulic presses. Prcevda. Vostoka resorted on the . 
28th July, 1955 that ten new presses had deen received at the Kagan mill 
from the engineering works at Rostov, two screw presses were installed 
. at the Yangi-Yul oil mills in 1954 and three more in 1955, and the re- 
equipment of the Fergana mill will be completed in 1955. New ой 
mills have started production at Andizhan and Kokand, the latter being 
automatically operated, and automation has been introduced at the old 
mills in Andizhan and also at Uch-Kurgar. The soap manufacturing 
shops attached to these mills are also being reconstructed, which should ` 
result in more variety and better quality soap produced at lower cost. 

As a result of new equipment and improved techniques many mills : 
report improvements in output. At the Katta-Kurgan cil extraction 
mill 1,120 centners ‘of vegetable oil and considerable quantities of soap 
and animal fodder were produced from waste during the firs: five months 
of 1955; at Uch-Kurgan the four months output quota was achieved ahead 
of schedule and 300 tons of oil was saved by reduction of waste in cotton- 
seed skin. At the Namangan vegetable-oil mill, where between 28—29 
tons of cotton-seed is treated daily, labour productivity has risen by 37 
per cent since its re-equipment. At the Bukhara and Izbakent mechan- 
ized mills, however, production is not so satisfactory and output compares 
unfavourably with that at the non-mechanized mills. Pravda Vostoka . 
of 2nd August wrote that at Bukhara not a single qualified engineer or 
skilled mechanic is available, new equipment is left lying for months in , 
store-houses and there is nobody to assemble it. "Training schools have 
now been organized to remedy this, but often the students lack the element- 

· ary knowledge necessary to profit from the technical education provided. 

: In Tadzhikistan new screw presses are being brought intc production 
at the Leninabad oil'mill and, following an improvement in working 
techniques, output yielded 756,000 rubles ebove the estimated quota 
during the, first half of 1955. After the installation of new equipment, 
production at the Parkhar (Kulyab oblast) mill exceeded the planned 
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quota by 41 per cent during the early part of 1955, at the Kurgan-Tyube 
mill mechanization of the oil press is almost complete, and cotton-seed 
arrives through a pipe-line from a neighbouring cotton-ginning mill. 
Other aspects of the vegetable oil industry in Tadzhikistan are less satis- 
factory. Cotton-ginning mills in north Tadzhikistan, such as those of 
Kaninabad and Proletarsk, send their cotton-seed to oil-presses in 
neighbouring Uzbekistan, while the eleven mills of south Tadzhikistan, 
including those of Stalinabad, send theirs either to Bairam Ali (Turkmen- 
istan) or Katta-Kurgan (Uzbekistan). More than half the cotton-seed 
oil produced in Tadzhikistan is sent to the Novosibirsk Oil and Fats 
Kombinat, from which Tadzhikistan receives margarine, paint oil and 
other products in return. There are long periods of inactivity in the 
mills which result in losses of oil; in 1952 the Tadzhik vegetable oil mills 
made a profit of 2,149,700 rubles; in 1955 the deficit for the first quarter 
alone amounted to 2,720,000 rubles. Again, in 1952 the cost of refined 
oil was reduced by 15 per cent; in 1955 it rose by 8-9 per cent. Writing 
on this subject on 28th June, Kommunist Tadzhikistana suggested that 
new oil mills should be built in Tadzhikistan so that all available cotton- 
seed could be treated locally instead of being transported to other 
republics; existing mills should be reconstructed and re-equipped with 
up-to-date machinery. The article also suggested the construction of an 
oil and fats kombinat at Stalinabad which, in addition to vegetable oil, 
would manufacture margarine, soap, paint oil and other by-products. 
The paper added that in 1954 only 72:2 per cent of the available cotton- 
seed was processed, though this was an improvement over the previous 
year's 60-4 per cent. 

Although tbe vegetable oil industry in Central Asia is mainly in 
Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, the other republics are also represented. 
An article in Turkmenskaya Iskra of the 26th August, 1955, stated that 
in Turkmenistan the Bairam-Ali Oil and Fats Kombinat was operating 
satisfactorily and producing high-quality products; but the oil press at 
Tashauz was lagging behind schedule. In Kirgizia there is a vegetable 
oil refinery at Karasu, in Kazakhstan cotton-seed oil refineries at Chimkent 
and Turkestan, and a sunflower-seed oil refinery at Ust-Kamenogorsk. 

Uzbekistan is the biggest producer of tinned fruit and vegetables 
in Central Asia. The largest factories are those of Samarkand, Fergana, 
Andizhan, Tashkent and Yangi-Yyu’, whose total output rose from 40m. 
tins in 1940 to 104m. tins in 1950 and continues to increase yearly. The 
Samarkand preserves factory, which almost doubled its output in 1955 
as compared with 1954, has recently increased the variety “of its tinned 
goods and now produces pilaf, stuffed vegetables, rice and minced-meat, 
and apple sauce as well as the more conventional products such as fruit 
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juices. The Namangan factory specializes in fruit and vegetable preserves 
and fruit juices. The Fergana factory bas recently been equipped with 
-up-to-date machinery and has consequently been able to extend the 
variety of its goods to about 100 different tinned prodücis, ` 

The preserves industry іп. Tadzhikistan also is being expanded. In 
addition to the. Leninabad Preserve Kombinat, there are canneries at | 
: Kanibadam, Isfara and other towns. The! Tadzhikokonserv * ` trust 


`., (Tadzhik Preserves) is building a new preserves: ! kombinat in the Vakhsh 


valley and another in the Kulyab oblast; and a greater variety of fruit - 
should now be grown in Tadzhikistan where;at present apricot trees ' 
predominate. Output of fruit and vegetable preserves almost trebled 
: in Tadzhikistan between 1952 and 1955: half of the output consists of 
jam and jelly, fruit juice and sauces forming only an insignificant pro- 
-portion of the total production. At the Kanibadam: kombinat it is 
planned to increase production by 2,500,000 tins and 200 tons of dried 
fruit in 1955 as compared with the previous year. This kombinat has 
_ Just been modernized and early in 1955 production had risen by 15 per 
cent over 1954, by the end of the year it was expected to bz 30 per cent 
above the 1954 level. The Leninabad kombinat is also being mechanized 
and the confectionery output rose by 30 per cent in the first half of 1955. 
But the best use is not being made of ail the plants in. the Leninabad 
' oblast, some are being used to full capacity for only 1-14 months a year 
and many processes are still carried out manually: 
New machinery in the Kirgiz preserves factory at Tokmak. should 
result in an increase of 1m. tins of fruit and vegetable ртеѕегуёѕ in 1955 
. compared with 1954; the value of the gross output had increased by 10m: 
rubles during the first part of 1955." At Dzhalal-Abad there is a preservés- 
vitamin kombinat' which manufactures vitamins and vitaminized tinned 
fruit and vegetables; the-raw materials are provided from wild’ walnut. 
and fruit trees. The Alma-Ata Preserves Kombinat in Kazakhstan-has _ 
recently been expanded; the produce of this kombinat is well-known in ` 
-the shops of Moscow, Leningrad and other big cities of the Soviet Union: 
'and now includes tomato juice and tinned soups as well as preserved . 
: vegetables and fruit, jams and jellies.. Output in 1955 should show an | 
increase of 1,250,000 tins, including 100,000 pcts of jam, over 1954. p 
: The flour mills and bakeries of Central Asia and Kazakhstan are, like . 
the other branches of the food industry, in the course of reorganization 
‘and mechanization. Large mechanized . bakeries, or “ bread factories ” 
(khlebozavody). as they are called in the Soviet Union, have been buit. 
in many towns. Besides bread. and other bakery produce, they also `; 
manufacture macaroni and cereals. А new macaroni shop at the - 
Kokand (Uzbekistan) bread factory ” was equipped with. cad 
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machinery in August, 1955 and should soon be producing four tons of 
macaroni a day. Another macaroni shop is under construction at the 
Bukhara mechanized bakery. Conveyor belts have been installed at 
the No. 6 Tashkent bakery and dough mixing is now automatic; similar 
machinery is being installed at the No. 16 bakery in Tashkent. 


At the No. 1 Stalinabad bakery, labour productivity lias risen by 30 
per cent recently and the output of confectionery by 50 per cent. The 
conveyor belts newly installed at the No. 1 Frunze mechanized bakery 
have resulted in an increase in value of 2,470,000 rubles in goods produced 
in 1955 compared with 1954. According to Sovetskaya Kirgiziya of the 
23rd June, 1955, costs at the bakery during this period were reduced by 
4-3 per cent and 196,000 rubles were saved. New flour mills have been 
built at Osh, Talass and Przheval'sk in Kirgizia, and L. Tsuladze, Deputy 
Minister of the Food Industry of Kirgizia, recently stated that the output 
of bakery produce should rise by 14 per cent and macaroni by 18 per cent 
in 1955. In Turkmenistan there are complaints regarding the operation 
of some of these “ bread factories." Ап article in Turkmenskaya Iskra 
of the 12th June, 1955 said that these complaints are justified; at the No. 4 
Ashkhabad bakery, for instance, existing machinery is not fully utilized 
and the planned output quota is thus not being fulfilled. This situation is 
not exceptional, concludes the article, as it is little better at the No. 2 bakery. 


At present there are flour mills at Semipalatinsk, Petropavlovsk, 
Ural’sk, Alma-Ata, Karaganda and a number of the other larger towns in 
Kazakhstan; but with the reclamation of virgin and derelict land in the 
northern part of the republic, flour mills will undoubtedly be expanded 
to keep pace with the growing wheat production. 


There are ten sugar refineries in Central Asia and Kazakhstan, five 
in the sugar-beet growing areas of Kirgizia (at Kant, Karabalty, Troitsk, 
Belovodsk and Tokmak) and five in Kazakhstan (at Karabulak, Kirovsk, 
Burunday, Merke and Dzhambul) In Kirgizia sugar production does 
not appear to be satisfactory. Sovetskaya Kirgiziya of the 26th August, 
1955 reported that labour productivity at all the factories was below the 
established norms. The factories themselves operate for only 80 to 100 
days a year, and mechanics who are not fully émployed for the whole 
year do not spend their slack periods on the repair and maintenance of 
machinery as they should; thus the machinery sometimes breaks down 
during the busy season and often remains under repair for long periods 
leading to loss of sugar-beet. Owing to defective storage 47,000 centners 
of sugar-beet was lost in 1954, which resulted in a loss of 6,500 centners 
of sugar. The cost of sugar was higher than planned; the final losses of 
the Sakhartrest (Sugar Trust) in 1954 were 2,500,000 rubles. 
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"There are чу їп ай the Central PS ep bigs ‘and ‘especially. 


in south Kazakhstán; the wine is produced and bottled in a number of . 
` towns including. Alma-Ata, Tashkent, Bukhara, Frunze and“ Dzhalal-` 


-Abad and therè is a champagne “ winery " at Tashkent.. The brewery · 


per cent: there are also breweries : at Tashkent, Alma-Ata, Stalinabad, Я 


Leninabad and Frunze. 


- The fish-canning industry in Central. Asia dnd Kazakhstan is well- 
-- established, the fisheries of the Caspian and Aral seas, and the Balkliash, . 
. Zaisan and: Issyk-Kul lakes yield 9 per cént of the fish produced. i in ће: 
‘Soviet Union. Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan are the main fish pro- 
- ducers of this area. The Rybkombinat (Fist. Combine) of Turkmenistan 
: completed its 1955 spring quota well aheac of; time, and several other ` 


. at. Andizhan.was recently reconstructed and output has since risen by 40. У 


undertakings produced a surplus which totzlled' 2m.-rubles in excess of ` 


Caspian Sea. 'In Kazakhstan the Caspian-Ural basin accounts for 42 
per cent of the fisheries and the Aral Sea 36 per cent. A large fish-canning 


. the planned quota, during the same'period.; There are also latge | 
1 canneries manufacturing a variety of tinned fish at Krasnovodsk on the” 


kombinat has been built at Gur’yev on the Capsian Sea and many varieties : 





‚of tinned fish as well as caviar, smoked, dried, salted and -rozen fish 1, 


processed here. The Kazalinsk fish cannirg factory on the Aral Sea `` 
‘produced forty: wagons of tinned fish in excess of the: planned: quota in , 
1954, but costs rose by 18. rubles 80 kopeks per: centner as compared with : 


1953. This cannery has eight collection centres where the fish’is salted 


and transported to the factory for. processing; there i is often a Shortage ' 


of salt at the centres, and frequently in spring and summer the roads are 


‚ in a poor state following the flooding of the Syr-Dar ya river: For these ` 


‘reasons fish is sometimes held up at the collection centres and а consider- - 


able wastage results. According to - Kazak: hstanskaya Pravda of 9th - 
. August, 1955, the’ Ministry of Fish Industry in Kazakhs:an was not 
achieving the 1955 output quota; the Minister; Dzhumaliyev, and-his ` 
-deputies Slubakov апа Semykin, instead: of inspecting the’ Яѕһегіеѕ апі. 
> canneries personally; sent 2,000 letters and 5,415 telegrams to them during 
“the first six months of 1955. ; 
a ku will be seen from the foregoing that though most branches of the | 
food industry are represented in Central Asia and Kazakhstan as a wholé, 


the different republics have their own specialities: meat kombinats, flour. 
mills, dairies and sugar refineries ‘in Kazakhstan; vegetable oil mills, 


fruit and vegetable preserves in Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan; sugar . 


" - refining in Ktrgizia, and fish canning and.coiton- seed oil :mills.in Turk- 
.- -menistan. Тһе. biggest expansion is taking place in Kazakhstan, where -, 
- itis planned to double meat and milk production by 1960, and substantial. 
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increases are planned for the manufacture of by-products of livestock 
breeding, butter, cheese and sausage production in 1955. But expansion 
and modernization of the food industry is going forward throughout the 
whole of Central Asia. The difficulties being encountered are similar 
to those met in other industries—shortage of skilled workers and obsolete 
equipment, while the new machinery that is installed is often left to the 
care of unqualified persons with consequent breakdowns and long periods 
of idleness before the necessary mechanics are available for repair work. 
Labour productivity is frequently low, techniques out-of-date, and there 
are the usual complaints in the press regarding the poor quality of goods 
produced. In spite of this, however, production as a whole is rising 
and in Kazakhstan for example, 30m. rubles worth of foodstuffs were 
produced in excess of the planned quota during the first six months of 
1955, and total output was 10 per cent higher than in the comparable 
period of 1954. Summing up, it may be assumed that Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan are being developed into one of the main economic units of 
the U.S.S.R. in which various branches of the food industry will play an 
important role. 


* Reproduced by permission from Central Asian Review. 
1 Ekonomicheskaya Geografiya SSR. Prof. С. M. Cherdantsev. Moscow, 1954. 





Soviet Linguistic Policy 
in Central Asia* 


ONE OF THE MOST important and interesting features of the Soviet 
experiment in Central Asia is the language policy which has been pursued 
there with varying degrees of intensity since 1924. The question of 
national languages was one which attracted the particular attention of 
Stalin and was treated by him in his pronouncement of June 1950. 
Although there is no special reason to suppose that any fundamental 
revision of the existing language policy is immiment, it will be useful at 
this juncture to outline its main features so that the significance of any 
change can be quickly apprehended. 

The main languages of Central Asia are, (a) Turkic languages: Kazakh, 
Karakalpak, Kirgiz, Uzbek and Turkmen, and (b) Iranian languages: 
Tadzhik. The Turkic languages belong to three recognized groups, 
namely, the North-western (Kipchak) Group (Kazakh, Karakalpak and 
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Kirgiz) which is confined to the U.s.s.R.; the South-eastern Group (all 
dialects of Uzbek) to which belongs also Uygur (Eastern Turki) spoken 
in Sinkiang; the South-western Group (Turkmen) to which belong also 
the Turkish of Turkey, Azerbaydzhani (as spoken in Transcaucasia and 
. N. Persia), and the Turkic dialects spoken in South Persia. Tadzhik, 
which is a form of Persian, is spoken by abcut one million people. . 

The remarkable inter-resemblance of all Turkic languages (except the 
strongly aberrant Yakut and Chuvash) has always made oral inter- 
communication among the Turkic peoples of Central Asia, as well as 
with those elsewhere in the Union and even with the Turks of Turkey, a 
relatively easy matter. Owing to the low standard o? literacy written 
intercommunication was very limited before the Revolution. From the 
tenth century onwards such writing as existéd was done in the Arabic 
script except in the Kipchak and Chagatav languages which were written 
in the Uygur script by the Golden Horde and the Timurids until the 
fifteenth century. It was then that the Chagatay literary language 
written in the Arabic script began to develcp. This persisted. until the 
Emirate of Bukhara was incorporated in the U.s.s.R. in 1920, when it gave 
way to the Uzbek literary language. One of the few advantages of 
the use of the Arabic script for the Central Asian Turkic languages 
was that it -gave the phonetic .differerces' between the various 
languages less prominence and might have rendered written inter- 
communication less difficult than any other script: Apart from Chagatay 
the only other distinct literary language in us? in Central Asia before the 
Revolution was Turkmen. A small amcunt of writing in the Arabic 
script was current in Kazakh and Kirgiz. 

Before the Revolution the languages of Central Asia һай been affected 
im certain respects by other languages. The Islamic conquests of the 
seventh and eighth centuries resulted in the adoption of the Arabic script 
and later the incorporation of a large Persc-arábic loan vocabulary in 
the Turkic languages, particularly in Uzbek ard Turkmen. The Russians 
conquests of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries gave currency to a 
limited number of Russian words for concrete objects hitherto unknown, 
and of Russian words and expressions relating to adminisiration. During 
the nineteenth century some Ottoman Turkisk. and Tatar literature found | 
its way into Turkestan and was studied by the literate few. This-did not 
however produce any noticeable effect on Certral Asian ‘anguages. 

None of the successive dominations by Arabs, Persians, Mongols or 
Tsarist Russians were accompanied by anything approaching alinguistic. 
policy, that is to sav, an attempt to change and regulate by legislation 
established languages or méthods of writing them.’ Linguistic policies 
may -be of two kinds. There is the policy initiated by the government 
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of a country in order to change or develop national language i in accordance 
with national requirements. These often include the dropping of foreign 
accretions and the adoption of new and more practical scripts and 
orthographies. Examples of this are the policies adopted by Mustafa 
Atatürk in Turkey and the orthographical reform of Russian introduced 
after, but devised before, the Revolution. There is also the policy which 
seeks to compel subject alien peoples either to abandon their own 
languages in favour of another or to change them in certain specified ways. 
The only instances of a ruling power forcing or attempting to force a sub- 
ject people to abandon their own language in favour of that of the rulers 
seem to have been in Korea where the Japanese forbade the teaching 
of Korean in schools, and in Poland where the Russians for a time banned 
Polish from the primary schools except for religious instruction to 
non-Orthodox pupils. 

In the U.s.s.R. certain changes have been compulsorily introduced which 
tend to assimilate native languages with Russian; but there has not, so 
far, been any attempt to forbid the use of native languages as the medium 
of education. Elsewhere, changes in native languages and the adoption 
of loan vocabularies, new orthographies and grammatical structures have 
resulted from causes other than direct compulsion or even calculated 
policy. Thus, the adoption of the Arabic character and a large Arabic 
loan vocabulary by the Egyptians, Persians, and Turks did not spring 
from any deliberate linguistic policy of the Arab conquerors, but resulted 
from the adoption of Islam, the use of Arabic for official purposes, and 
the currency of Arabic scientific and other literature. The same, mutatis 
mutandis, can be said of the Latin and Greek accretions in English and a 
number of other languages. 

The removal of foreign accretions and their ейн by purely 
native or other elements has been attempted in different countries with 
varying degrees of success. Since nine-tenths of the peoples of Central 
Asia speak Turkic languages a comparison between the policies adopted 
by the Turkish and Soviet governments will be of some interest although 
they display many differences of method and ultimate aim. 

The ultimate aim of the Turkish government is to make the 'Turkish 
language a suitable vehicle of expression for a-modern nationalist state 
anxious to throw off the shackles of foreign cultural influence but at the 
same time to take its place in the western rather than the eastern world. ` 
At the root of the trouble lay the Arabic script. This was totally un- 
suitable for the writing of any Turkic language and its use facilitated and 
indeed necessitated the introduction of more and more Arabic words and 
phrases, whose immutable and distinctive orthography tended to avoid 
SOEUR but кые the use of the literary language to a highly 
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educated minority. The adoption of the Latin alphabet was originally 
intended to pave the way for the.complete and early réplacerent.of Arabic. 
. - and Persian words by Turkish, апа where this was not possible, by western.- © 
foreign words. This has not. proved so easy as was anticipated and in the 
early stages there was a danger that the waolesale ‘introduction of archaic . 
or built-up Turkish words would make the language even less intelligible — 
than before. More moderate counsels prevailed, and white the Arabic ` 
~ Persian loan vocabulary in ordinary literary Turkish has been reduced 
from nearly 60 per cent to about 25 per cent, the language has not been 
subjected to any serious strain and its simplification has bzen generally 
popular ard beneficial, particularly for the purposes of general and adult 
education: Great use has been made of the word-building possibilities — - 
of the language in providing words for new concepts; but the temptation І 
to provide purely Turkish words for such innovations as “helicopter” . 
has been resisted. In general the Turkish linguistic reforms раме ‘been 
in accordance with national sentiment and have promoted intercoufse ^. 
with other peoples, to whom the Turkish um is now more much : 
accessible than formerly. © 
‚Те ultimate aim of Soviet lid volée sort as ТРАЕ in Central Asia 
is still not entirely clear апа pronouncements! and legislation on the: 
subject during the past thirty years have shown тапу inconsistencies and 
- changes of front. In the need for a new orthography and for the aban- 
. donment or reduction of the Arabic and Persianloan vocabulary the Soviet 
and Turkish linguistic reformers have been at one from the beginning, 
the Soviets having actually been the first to introduce latinization. In 
the U.S.S.R., however, the unified Latin-alphabet was soon replaced bya ' 


number of slightly differing cyrillic alphabets, and whereas the Turkish -` 


reformers have always aimed at making their language as Turkish as 
possible, the Soviet reformers aimed and apparently still aim at making 
the Central Asian languages as Russian as. possible. The reasons given 
for this aim have varied from time to time. Before Stalin’s pronounce- ` 
ment of 1950 and his ruling that,.contrary to the theory of the hitherto 
‚ respected philologist Marr, language was neither part of the superstructure 
` of society nor of its base, the adoption of the cyrillic script and the intro- 
duction of Russian loan: words were given cut as necessary aids to the 
study of -Russian, whose importance as a second language Zor the non- 
Russian peoples of the U.s.s.R: had always been emphasized. The first 
comprehtnsive attempt to show in what way Stalin’s pronouncement 


^ . would affect Central Asian language reform was made by A. N. Baskakov 


‚ in 1952 (see Central Asian Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1953, pp. 1-8 апа “ The 
Turkic Peoples of the U.S.S.R.: The Developraent of their Languages and’ 
' Writing"). From Baskakov's article it is clear that Soviet philologists wefe 
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in some doubt as to what was expected of them. The need to regard 
Russian as “the second native language " of Central Asian people was 
strongly emphasized as was the need for making native languages as like 
Russian as possible. In addition to Russian script and loan words the 
introduction of Russian syntactical and grammatical forms was now 
encouraged, whereas the object had formerly been to make the Central 
Asian languages as different from each other as possible. Baskakov 
suggested that. some of the artificially created differences should be 
removed, presumably because they hindered rather than helped the pro- 
cess of russianization. Although Baskakov maintained that Russian 
words adopted before the Revolution should continue to be spelt in accord- 
ance with the phonetic requirements of each language, a degree was 
published in Frunze in the following year laying down that all such words 
. in the Kirgiz language would, in future, be spelt exactly as in Russian. 
This degree, which was promulgated very shortly after Stalin's death, has 
not, as was then expected, been followed by similar degrees for other 
languages. Indeed, before the opening of the Second Turkmen Linguistic 
Congress in October 1954, care was taken to explain that the adoption of 
the Russian orthography in the writing of loan words was not always 
practicable. During this Congress, tribute was paid to the immense 
value of Stalin's contribution to linguistic science, but it was not explained 
in what precisely his contribution consisted. The value of the cyrillic 
script and Russian loan vocabulary as stepping-stones to the study of 
Russian was re-emphasized, but there was no mention of the adoption of 
Russian syntactical forms or of Russian phonetic principles in the pro- 
nunciation of Russian loan words. Apart from any considerations of 
policy the latter may have been found impossible, particularly in the case 
of consonant clusters at the beginning of words (e.g. Uzbek “ ustol " for 
the Russian “ stol "—a table). | 

The development of the Central Asian languages into modern vehicles 
of expression dispensing altogether with the Arabic and Persian loan 
vocabulary seems to present more difficulties than that of Turkish. The 
constant insistence on the superiority of Russian to all other languages 
and its indispensability in higher education and professional advancement 
can hardly assist the natural development of native languages. The 
peoples of Central Asia may be just as anxious as the Turks of Turkey to 
purge their languages of the survivals of Islamic culture. 11 may even 
be true, as the Russians constantly maintain, that the great friendship 
which they have always had for the Russian people makes them want to 
impregnate their languages with Russian. In fact, however, the Arabic 
and Persian elements have been replaced by purely native or other foreign 
words to a smaller extent than in Turkish except in political or scientific 
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~ and ‘science ate invariably stüdied.i in. Russian сү 

“и may. well be that Soviet linguistic policy Bas: "not. ‘yet crystallized. ~ 
| ` Between 1940 апа 1950 the aim ‘was evidently. to’ achieve. quickly and by |` 
ae Е . arbitrary means thé same sort of effect that Arab. culture had had: on:> 
Persian, Egyptian, Aramaic and.the Turkic- ‘languages. іп the, course or 
| . ^ éenturiés;' Büt-the conditions which made’ this. possible for Arabic are- 
"bcr not present in the :case -of Russian.: For. instance, the languages ‘just - 
СЕ. s . mentioned Һай: alreddy been- subjected to Semitic influence through the. 

5 Б йе of the Syriac’ script, whose us as a ‘clerkly language was 


| | 7 ., widespread, and which had even affected the Pahlevi and Uyghur scripts... 


zi x Оп thé other hand, Spanish; which had never been ‘thus. affected; remained: 
К. ut relatively un-influenced by Arabic, just as Russian proved unreceptive of: 
Er Mongolian. ` Stalin's -pronounecments . of :1950 :undoubted;y . had' the: 





at: + effect: of- intensifying -fhe russianization of non-Russian languages ánd 
Б: мз ‚шау. even havé. been- intended as the first step. in the withering away of all - 
- languages. except: Russian. ` It is too early.to say whether the repudiation, 
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THE FATHER OF INDIAN UNREST. LokAMANYA TILAK; FATHER OF INDIAN UNREST. 
AND MAKER OF MODERN INpia. Ву D. V. TAHMANKAR. (John Murray). 21/-. 


REVIEWED BY SIR FRANK BROWN. 


THE CENTENARY of the birth of Bal Gangadhar Tilak has been marked by the publication 
of his Biography under the auspices of the Kesari Mahratia Trust of Poona. The Trust was 
well advised to select Mr. Tahmankar as author of this important work, for he has had long 
experience as the representative in London of the Mahratta Journals which were founded 
and edited by his hero, and he has kept in close contact with current affairs in India by his 
repeated visits thereto. His researches have been thorough and diligent and his presentation 
of them is vivid and stimulating. It was not to be expected that his exposition of the nationalist 
movement in India would be entirely impartial and objective. He shares to the full the 
Mahratta pride in the ascendency of that community in establishing the victorious Confederacy 
under the leadership of Shivaji the Great over so large a part of the sub-continent. The rise 
of unrest in Western India in the closing years of last century largely sprung from hostility 
to the measures adopted by the Bombay Government to check and overcome the rapid spread 
of the bubonic plague brought to Bombay by rats in a Chinese cargo vessel. The segregation 
of sufferers by removal to plague camps and other preventive measures ran counter in Various 
respects to Hindu orthodoxy and the caste system. The consequent. unrest had the full 
support of Tilak. Such measures to arrest the rapid spread of the plague and its dissemination 
throughout the sub-continent must have been taken by whatever Government, whether 
indigenous or alien, was in power. It is to be regretted that Mr. Tahmankar accepts so 
uncritically the wild stories of harshness and brutality by British soldiers and others which 
were current at the time. In the words of the then Governor of Bombay, the late Lord 
Sandhurst, every effort was made consistent with the policy of prevention to “ MAKE per- 
suasion do the work of fear.” 


Great interest attaches to the details given by the author of the several prosecutions of the 
Lokamanya for sedition, leading to his incarceration in Mandalay and elsewhere for a tctal 
period of ten years. At the first of these trials in 1897 the present writer heard the late Mr. 
Justice Strachey define the word “ disaffection ” toward established authority in the Indian 
penal code аѕ.“ want of affection.” This interpretation was later revoked by the appellate 
side of the Bombay High Court. : 


Mr. Tahmankar has devoted close research to the story of Tilak's libel action against Sir 
Valentine Chirol for statements made in his book “ Indian Unrest " (1910). Sir John (later 
Lord) Simon was briefed for the plaintiff, and Sir Edward Carson for the defendant. Tilak 
was under cross examination by the latter for some fifteen hours. There is some force in the 
author's contention that the late Mr. Justice Darling misdirected the jury by deciding not to 
comment upon the passages in the book which were the grounds of the action and, instead, 
laying stress upon the possible untoward effects in India of a verdict for the plaintiff. 


Mr. Tahmankar gives due recognition to the literary attainments and scholarship of the 
Lokamanya. Не recognizes that the long period of detention his hero underwent provided 
opportunity for which he made good use to pursue his studies of the Vedas and the Bhagawad 
Gita. This stormy petrel has a place in the field of oriental research, but also his place in 
history as in Sir Valentine Chirol’s phrase “ the father of Indian unrest.” Мг, Tahmankar 
does rather less than justice to the long succession of able nationalists who disapproved of 
extremist action. They realized that independence must come by stages and worked stead- 
fastly in pursuance of the more excellent way enjoined by Mahatma Gandhi of a policy of 
non-violence and ahimsa. 
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Tae EARLIEST extant oi of: “Kashmir, "the ГУЕ етае by the twelfth- Leis E 
а Kalhana: Pandit— has been- translated into English by the Jaiz Sir Aurel Stein : : 
‚ and В: S. Paridit. ‘A: paper on. the Chroniclé and his times ‘was read in, October last at the . 
“Landon branch of the Indian Institute of Culture. by Mr Somnath Dhar; well known. for: his 


+ А , ~ 


at "Kalhana was а Saivite. Brahmin born- of an aristočratic juny, "His father {was а high: 
2 official at King Harsha’s Court. 'Tolérant by nature and independent in fie outlook,:he was -- 
^.able.to-nàrrate à clear concise, and:impartial account Of the political, social, economic history * 
. оё Kashmir: Мг. Dhar has brought out how Kalhana presented a complete: picture- of ihe. 
uS conteniporary life of his days in the Chronicle which, inzidentally, has е certain gaps ih: 
the-liistory of India. ‚ According to H..G. ‚ Rawlinsón, it is “|Hindu India’ s almost sole’ con- ^. 
tribution: to history’. ‘And, one nas’ to’ "agree with "Mt. Dhar that ^ the scanty historical . . 
' records of the later Sanskrit chronicles are > better interpreted, thanks tc, the accurate infornia::. 
„tión, of Kalhana's Chronicle.”> — , B : 


` The. Chronicle i is written in Sanskrit i in en style in 8, 000 Verses. Tt’ ‘bristles with’ meta-- x 
+, pliors, similies, and. puns. “The versification оа very high order i is noted even ‘bya casual /, 
reader of the original: Written between-a.p: 1148-1150 in eight books, it covers a period of · 

.. 3,000. ‘years, -The first three parts offer a curious mixture'of facts, fólkiore, and legend. , 






г Asoka i is the first historical person | mentioned in the work. . Є 


d А The. ‘Chronicle deals at: length with Lalitaditya /A.D.. 699-736) m ‘Avantivarman (A.D. 
E : : 855-883), illustrious ' Kashmir monarchs rememberec by the iedifices. they built in the valley. 
= The Chronicle gives an 'authentió contemporary picture of life; ‘illustrating the political maxims.: 
Мел" ` and the art of diplomacy, Well-known Western scho.ars like Buhler; Wilson and Cunningham 
' hàve analysed the material as furnished by Kalhana as the foundation of the h:story of Kashmir. 
Mr. Dhar’s paper focuses the reader's attention on these „aspects of. ће. Chronicle. - The n. 
шз shguld be read » all those: interested i in the past of Kashmir, DIEN ANIMS i 
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